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PREFACE 


I nave to thank two friends for valuable assistance 
—the Dean of Christ Church, for kindly reading the 
proof-sheets, and, especially, for giving me leave to 
add a Note containing extracts from a very interest- 
ing letter which he wrote to me about Musical 
Experience,!'—and Mr. McDougall, Wilde Reader 
in Mental Philosophy, for allowing me to read the 
Second Part of this Essay to him in manuscript, 
and for making important suggestions and criticisms 
which I have tried to give effect to. 

Talso.owe thanks to the Editor of Mind for kindly 
permitting me to embody (in the Introduction) some 
passages from a Paper which I contributed to that 
Review. 

JARS: 

OxrorD, Feb. 1909. 


1 See p. 153, and Note, p. 198. 
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PLATO'S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS 


THE question which this Essay is concerned to put and 
find some answer to is: What has present-day Psychology 
to tell us about the Variety of Experience which expresses 
itself in Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas? The importance of 
this question has been gradually brought home to me by 
my perusal of various expositions of the Doctrine offered by 
Plato-scholars in recent times. These expositions, however 
informing and suggestive they may be in parts, in them- 
selves, as expositions, seem to me to fall short of scientific 
sufficiency because not controlled from the basis of Psycho- 
logy. The literary evidence contained in Plato’s Dialogues 
and Aristotle’s Criticisms! is fully taken, but submitted to 
the judgement of no court. The cardinal question is not 
asked: What has present-day Psychology to tell us about 
the Variety of Experience which expresses itself in the 
Doctrine of Ideas? The Doctrine is treated as if it were 
a ‘past event’ in the ‘History of Philosophy’ for deter- 
mining the true nature of which there is such and such 
documentary evidence which, if only marshalled in the 
right way, is in itself conclusive. It is as if a com- 
mentator on Thucydides should think it unnecessary to 
submit the literary record of the Plague at Athens to the 
judgement of present-day medical science in order to ascer- 
tain from that authority what precisely the disease is 
which his author is endeavouring to describe. 


1 For Aristotle’s Criticisms, M. Robin’s extremely elaborate work La 
Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote (1908) may be 
mentioned. It is one of those recent works which make it evident that 
the answer to the question, ‘What is the meaning of the Doctrine of 
Ideas?’ is not to be looked for in further examination of the literary 
data. 
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The result of their neglect of the Psychology of the 
Experience which expresses itself in the Doctrine of Ideas 
is that the scholars to whom I refer, going to Plato’s text 
in the dark, lose themselves in it. Having no clue they 
find themselves in a labyrinth. Because Plato, dealing, 
at different periods of his life, with different subjects, 
in Dialogues differently staged, phrases and accentuates 
the Doctrine of Ideas differently, they tell us that he 
has altered the Doctrine essentially: they ask us to 
believe that at one period of his career he held this 
opinion, and at another period that opinion, while 
Pupils of the Academy, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, Megarians, 
not to mention Aristotle himself, held certain other 
opinions—‘about the Ideas’, ‘But,’ we ask, ‘What are 
the Ideas? What were Plato and these other people 
talking about? Surely about the right way of expressing 
some Experience which they all had in common, and we 
ourselves still have. Tell us in the language, vernacular 
or philosophical, of to-day what that Experience is.’ To 
this appeal the textualists have no response to make; in 
leu they either offer us empirical judgements suggested by 
simple inspection of the language employed in various 
passages, or else ask us to accept the translation of some 
term or phrase—aira xa’ atra, xwpts, Tmapeivar, peréyery, 
Miwnows, mapdderyua—as a sufficient interpretation of Plato’s 
Doctrine as it happened to stand when he used the term 
or phrase in question. Translation, in which, naturally, 
the expositors agree, offered as interpretation, and em- 
pirical judgements, in which they, as naturally, differ— 
these are the chief constituents of expositions which 
attempt to interpret the literary evidence for the meaning 
of the Doctrine of Ideas without seeking the control of 
Psychology, 

It is to Aristotle’s version of the Doctrine of Ideas that 
these recent expositions ultimately go back—to a version 
vitiated, like most of Aristctle’s versions of Plato’s doe- 
trines, by the Pupil’s inability or unwillingness to enter 
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into the Psychology of the Experience to which the Master 
was giving expression. 

The Experience to which Plato gave expression in his 
Doctrine of Ideas was a double one—not always, I think, 
recognized by himself as double: it was the Experience of 
one keenly interested in, and highly capable of taking, the 


scientific point of view in all departments of knowledge ; 
and it was also the Experience of one singularly sensitive | 
to aesthetic influences. It was the Experience of one who — 


was a great man of science and connoisseur of scientific 
method, and also a great artist. 

The Doctrine of Ideas, expressing this double Experience, 
has accordingly its two sides, the methodological and the 
aesthetic. The former side Aristotle misunderstands, and 


to the latter is entirely blind. If the Ideas are ‘Separate } 
Things’, as Aristotle maintains, then the Doctrine of Ideas | 


can have no methodological significance; for methodo- 
logy must assume that science works with ‘concepts’, 
which are not themselves ‘things’ but general points of 
view from which things, i.e. sensible things—the only 
“separate things’ known to science—are regarded. Even 
a common-sense estimate of the character and extent of 
Plato’s contribution to methodology in the Doctrine of Ideas 
—an estimate made with the aid of the most elementary 
psychology of the faculties with which the man of science 
goes to work—would have brought Aristotle to see that the 
Ideas, whether as objects or as instruments of scientific 
thought, are not ‘separate things’. But he did not take 
the trouble to make such an estimate. He has no eye for 
the wide view of scientific method opened up in the Doctrine 
of Ideas as set forth in the Sixth Book of the Republic, 
in the Phaedo, in the Philebus, and in the Sophistes. One 
is tempted to account for this by saying that Aristotle’s 
eminence as man of science and contributor to the logic 
of the sciences lay, after all, in the regions of departmental 
research, and that he never rose to the speculative height 
which his master occupied as methodologist; but if one 
B2 
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declines to say this, one must, at any rate, say that he was 
so puzzled by the aesthetic side of his master’s Doctrine 
that he failed to do even bare justice to its methodological 
side, mistaking for the Vision of a mere poet the strictly 
scientific ideal, set forth in the Republic and elsewhere, the 
ideal of getting, by means of dialectic or hard thinking, to 
see more and more clearly the intereonnexion of all branches 
of knowledge. And there is another reason, I think, for 
Aristotle’s failure to do justice to the methodological side 
of the Doctrine of Ideas. It is not enough to say that he 
took Plato’s language too literally, in a sense which made 
it impossible for any one to regard the Doctrine of Ideas 
as a serious contribution to methodology. Why did he 
take it so literally 2? Why did he so harp on the separate 
thinghood of the Idea? Because, doubtless, as I have just 
said, the aesthetic element in the Doctrine as expounded 
by the Master himself puzzled him and made him see the 
methodological side wrong; but also, I would suggest, 
because he judged the teaching of Plato by its results in 
the minds of Plato’s pupils rather than on its own merits. 
For the average pupil the Ideas were mere doubles of 
sensible objects. They were like the denswm and rarum 
and other anticipationes mentis condemned by Bacon. 
Without taking trouble to understand the Doctrine as 
actually held by Plato, Aristotle denounced it as reflected 
in the attitude of Plato’s pupils. The Lyceum was a place 
where scientific research was systematically pursued; the 
Academy Aristotle seems to have regarded as a place were 
there was too much discussion and too little research. 
I doubt not that his estimate of the Academy and of the 
influence there of the Doctrine of Ideas in causing weak 
disciples to acquiesce in thing-like abstractions was pretty 
correct, although in making it he showed so little under- 
standing of the vast service which the Master rendered, in 
that Doctrine, to the logic of the sciences. 

To the other side of the Doctrine of Ideas—to its 
aesthetic side, Aristotle, as I have said, was blind; and 
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is mainly responsible for the neglect of this side which 
has prevailed down to the present time among exponents and 
critics of the Doctrine as distinguished from practising Pla- 
tonists or Devotees who have erred in the opposite way — 
in exaggerating its aesthetic, and neglecting its logical side. 
I venture to think, however, that, with all their Schwéir- 
merei, the practising Platonists—men like Cudworth, and 
More, and John Smith—got nearer to the heart of the 
Doctrine than recent textualists have succeeded in getting. 

The lack of psychological basis, then, which we have 
to deplore in recent expositors of the Doctrine of Ideas 
is a weakness which they have inherited from Aristotle; 
and this weakness shows itself in them just as it showed 
itself in him—in very imperfect appreciation of the 
methodological significance of the Doctrine, and in blind- 
ness to its aesthetic significance. 

While the Psychology of the aesthetic experience ex- 
pressed in the Doctrine of Ideas is difficult, and only lately 
available in useful form, that of the experience of the man 
of science also expressed in it is comparatively simple 
and accessible to any one who takes the common-sense 
view that a Doctrine obviously intended by Plato to be 
a contribution to methodology or the logic of the sciences 
is to be interpreted on the supposition that it resembles 
closely, not that it differs radically from, what a contri- 
bution to methodology coming from a modern man of 
science might be expected to be. But this common-sense 
view of the Doctrine as contribution to methodology has 
not been consistently taken by any of the considerable 
expositors in recent times except by Professor Natorp. 

Professor Natorp’s exposition! of the Doctrine of Ideas 
I do not class with some other recent expositions as having 
no psychological basis. Professor Natorp realizes that 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas has, at any rate, one side which 
can be understood only in the light of Psychology—the 
Psychology of the faculties by which the man of science 

1 Platos Ideenltehre (1903). 
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interprets Nature. These faculties were the same in Plato 
as they are in the modern man of science, and Plato’s 
account of their operations must, allowance being made 
for modes of expression peculiar to himself and his age, 
bear close comparison with the account of them given by 
a modern psychologist who should make it his business 
to explain how the man of science to-day goes to work. 
This Professor Natorp sees clearly. He sees, what their 
lack of Psychology prevents some other recent expositors 


from seeing clearly, or at all, that the Doctrine of Ideas 
_has a large significance as Method of Science; and he is 


very successful in expounding it as such on lines which, 
I am interested in noticing, are similar to those which 
I myself, starting from an apercu of Lotze’s (an apercu 
which Professor Natorp hardly appreciates at its true 


' value ?), indicated a good many years ago.2, Explained on 


these lines, the etn, so far as methodology is concerned, 
are points of view from which the man of science regards 
his data. They are the right points of view, and, as such, 
have the ‘permanence’ which we nowadays ascribe to 
‘Laws of Nature’. They are indeed ‘separate’ from 
phenomena; but only so in the sense that they are the 
‘explanations’ as distinguished from the ‘phenomena ex- 
plained’, They are not ‘separate things’; the rpiros 
dvOpwros refutation in the Tenth Book of the Repwhlic and 
the Parmenides disposes of the error, wrongly attributed 
by Aristotle to Plato, of substantiating them as ‘ separate 
things’. If we dismiss from our minds the prejudice 
raised by Aristotle’s criticism we find nothing in the 
Dialogues of Plato to countenance the view that the Ideas, 
so far as they have methodological significance, are 
‘known’ as statically existent: they are ‘known’ only 
as dynamically existent—only as performing their function 
of making sensibilia intelligible. It is as true of Plato’s 
Ideas as of Kant’s Categories that without sense they are 
empty. The Ideas, so far as their methodological signi- 
Ppp. Ob th. ® Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics (1892), vol. i, pp. 71 ff. 
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ficance is concerned, are nothing more than concepts-in-use | 
—the instruments by employing which Human Under- 
standing performs its work of interpreting the world—this 
sensible world, not another world beyond. This view of 
the function of Ideas in science Plato holds and enforces 
throughout the whole series of his Dialogues, and nowhere 
more plainly than in his earliest Dialogues, where the 
object is to find the etdn of the Moral Virtues, that is, to 
explain the Moral Virtues by exhibiting each in its special 
context—by assigning to each its special place and use in 
the Social System, the System of the ‘Good’. Sense, and 
imagination, and desultory thinking, expressing themselves 
in Rhetoric, present the ‘ Virtues’ separately, taking no 
account of the System in which they inhere; dévdyuryois, de- 
scribed as airtas Aoyicpds, connected thinking, stirred by 
Dialectic, works out the special context of each Virtue and 
the relations of that context to other contexts viewed as 
parts, along with it, of the whole System. ‘Context; 
grasped,’ ‘scientific point of view taken,’ ‘ eidos discovered ’ 
—these are equivalent expressions. The cides is not an. 
impression of sense passively received; it is a product of 
the mind’s activity, an instrument constructed by the mind 
whereby it ‘makes nature ’, ‘moulds environment’, so as to 
serve the purposes of human life. It is really in such' 
Dialogues as the Charmides, Laches, Huthyphro, Crito, to 
which may be added the Meno and Cratylus, that the 
Doctrine of Ideas, as Method of Science, is best illustrated ; 
and much harm has been done by the quite gratuitous 
assumption that the «i30s which holds so important a place 
in these Dialogues is not the ‘ Platonic Idea’. The‘ Platonic 
Idea’, we are told, is not a concept-in-use, but a ‘separate 
substance’, and does not meet us till we come to later 
Dialogues. But the truth is that wherever there is 
scientific explanation, wherever ‘context’ is thought out, 
the ‘ Platonic Idea’ is there. 

This is what, considering the very simple, though quite 
adequate, Psychology on which it rests, I have called the 
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common-sense view, the acceptance of which seems to me 
to dispose of Professor Henry Jackson’s view,’ according 
to which Plato ended by recognizing only Ideas of ‘natural 
kinds’. The Doctrine of Ideas began, Professor Jackson 
tells us, with the substantiation of concepts: the Eternal 
Ideas, the products of the substantiation, were at first 
coextensive with the groups of objects denoted by class- 
names: thus we had Ideas of Qualities— goodness, beauty, 
justice ; Ideas of Natural Kinds—man, ox; Ideas of Arte- 
facta—bed, house; Ideas of Relations—great, small, equal ; 
and Ideas of Negations—evil, injustice; as well as Ideas 
of contemptible things—such as dirt. These Ideas were 
conceived as ‘separate’ and yet ‘immanent’: they were 
‘in’, or ‘present with’ the objects called by the class- 
names—these objects ‘ participated in’ them. This is the 
first form of the Doctrine as it appears in the Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, Republic. But in the Philebus, Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Timaeus, the Doctrine 
assumes a different form. The Ideas are still ‘separate’, 
but no longer ‘immanent ’—particulars no longer ‘parti- 
cipate in’ them, but ‘resemble’ them—yluyots takes the 
place of wé@efis—the Ideas are now zapadelyyara: and, 
further, they are reduced in number—Qualities, Relations, 
Negations, and Artefacta are rejected from the list of objects 
of knowledge which have Ideas, and we are left with only 
Ideas (‘ hypothetically existent’) of Natural Kinds. Thesé 
are atta xa@’ adrd, and are not xowwvodyta, not predicable of 
one another—man is man, and not ox—and are distinguished 
from the non-atrd xa@ aird, the most important of which, 
the genera or categories of thought (dv, rairév, Odrepor, 
ordots, Kiynows), are Kotvwvodyra, ‘communicate with’ one 
another, while the atra xaé’ atra ‘participate in’ them. 

1 The Journal of Philology, articles on ‘ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas’, 
vol. x, pp. 253 ff; xi, pp. 287 ff.; xiii, pp. 1 ff; xiii, pp. 242 ff.; xiv, 
pp. 173 ff. ; xv, pp. 280 ff. : for criticism of Professor Jackson’s view see 
Mr. R. G. Bury’s article on ‘The Later Platonism’ in The Journal of 


Philology, vol. xxiii, pp. 161 ff., and Mr. J. Llewelyn Davies’ article on, 
‘ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas’, J. of Pk., vol. xxv, pp. 5 ff. 
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We shall see, I think, when we examine the Dialogues 
mentioned by Professor Jackson, that no such radical 
change occurred in Plato’s Doctrine—no change amounting 
to the emptying it of methodological significance, the 
search for ‘Ideas’ in all but one of the divisions of 
scientific inquiry being finally renounced. We shall see 
that the Ideas, from first to last throughout the series 
of the Dialogues, are ‘separate’ (though not in such 
a sense as to make their ‘immanence’ a difficulty), and 
‘immanent’, and ‘paradeigmatic’; we shall also see that, 
from first to last, they are coextensive with the whole list 
of concepts—i.e. that, from first to last, there are Ideas of 
Qualities, Relations, Artefacta, and Negations, as well as 
of Natural Kinds. We shall see, in short, that the history 
of the Doctrine of Ideas in Plato’s Dialogues is not a his- 
tory of the dropping of old views and the adoption of new 
ones, but a history of the natural development of what is 
involved from the first. At the same time we shall see, 
I think, how really valuable Professor Jackson’s apercu 
of the ‘hypothetical existence’ of the Ideas is, and what 
important service he has incidentally rendered by calling 
pointed attention to the distinction between eld7 of general 
applicability—categories of thought—-and «tidy of special 
applicability, although, in denying the rank of ‘ Platonic 
Ideas’ to the former, and restricting it to ‘Natural Kinds’ 
among the latter, he has, in my judgement, obscured the 
methodological significance of the Doctrine. 

There is no fault more fatal to sound interpretation than 
that of going through Plato’s Dialogues with the eye fixed 
on what may be called their ‘metaphysics’ or ‘logic’, to the 
neglect of the subjects discussed. From such neglect it is an 
easy step, taken by too many Plato-scholars—even by Pro- 
fessor Natorp at times—to the treatment of a Dialogue as if 
the subject of it were merely ostensible—as if Plato’s real 
object were the statement and illustration of dialectical 
method as evolved up to date. Let us always bear in mind 
that in a Dialogue on Temperance, like the Charmides, or 
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on Courage, like the Laches, the ‘Idea’ of that quality, 
or of Virtue generally, is as naturally dwelt on as the 
‘Ideas’ of Identity and Difference are dwelt on in a Dia- 
logue, like the Sophistes, dealing with scientific method 
per se, apart from any particular application of it. Com- 
parison of the Laches with the Sophistes does not justify 
us in concluding that, by the time he came to write the 
latter, Plato had changed his Doctrine of Ideas; but merely 
gives us the opportunity of noting that he had gone on to 
discuss new subjects. ‘Others hold that the Ideal Theory 
in Book X [of the Republic] is inconsistent with the theory 
expounded in V-VII, where we do not hear of Ideas corre- 
sponding to conerete and artificial objects, but only of 
Ideas of Qualities (such as Justice) and the like. In reply 
we may point out that Plato is not bound to give an 
exhaustive account of the Ideal Theory whenever he has 
occasion to make use of it. On the previous occasion he 
confined himself to Ideas of the virtues, &c., because they 
only were relevant to his immediate purpose, and it is 
exactly the same reason which makes him cite Ideas of 
concrete and artificial objects in Book X.’! We shall 
therefore do well, as we go through the Dialogues, if we 
take careful note of the manner in which the expression 
of the Doctrine of Ideas is varied to suit the subject in 
each case, observing that now the methodological side of 
the Doctrine is prominent, and then again, the aesthetic 
side, and that each of these sides is presented in various 
widely differing modes. 

While recognizing the service which Professor Natorp 
has rendered by insisting on the methodological significance 
of the Doctrine of Ideas ignored by most of the other 
recent expositors,? I have to find fault with him for 


1 Adam, The Republic of Plato, vol. ii, p. 387. 

? Not by Professor A. E. Taylor (‘On the interpretation of Plato’s 
Parmenides’ in Mind, July and October, 1896, January, 1897), and not by 
Mr. R. G. Bury (The Philebus of Plato, 1897). Their important contributions 
to the elucidation of the methodological significance of the Doctrine of 
Ideas I shall have to take note of afterwards. 
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assuming that the Doctrine has only that significance. 
His psychological basis does not include the psychology 
of that Experience on which Art and Religion depend for 
their inspiration. For that Experience the ‘Idea’ is not 
a ‘point of view’ taken by the mind in ‘Discourse’, but 
a ‘real presence’ confronting ‘Contemplation’. In ‘ Dis- 
course’ the mind is always ‘on the move’, looking at 
particulars now from this, now from that, convenient point 
of view. Wonder does not enter into one’s Experience 
here; rather the sense of ‘getting on’, of ‘removing 
difficulties’, of ‘solving new problems’. But in ‘ Contem- 
plation’ the mind ‘rests’, wondering, in the presence of 
one ‘eternal’ object. The ‘Eternal Idea’ is revealed in 
some welcome, some familiar or beautiful, object of sense— 
literally am the object of sense: not as another object 
which the object of sense ‘resembles’, but as that very 
object of sense itself transfigured, become a wonder. It is 
not a skylark that Shelley hears and sees, but the Skylark. 
It is as induced and maintained by the representations, 
the puujpara, of the Fine Arts—especially by those of 
Painting and Poetry—that this Contemplation of the 
‘Eternal Idea’ as a ‘real presence’ in the object of sense 
is most accessible to the observation of the Psychologist. 
It is here, ] am convinced, not in further examination of 
the letter of Plato’s text, that the Platonic zapovoia awaits 
its explanation. Had Professor Natorp’s psychology taken 
account of this Variety of Experience for which the ‘Idea’ 
is not a ‘ point of view’ in ‘ Discourse’ but a ‘real presence’ 
confronting ‘Contemplation’, he could not have spoken as 
if the Phaedrus Myth were a regrettable episode in Plato’s 
otherwise steady advance towards a clear doctrine of 
scientific method. He would have understood, once for 
all, that Plato is not only a man of science and critic of 
scientific method, but also a seer. As it is, Professor 
Natorp shows no appreciation of the masterly ease with 
which the man of science in Plato keeps the tendencies 
of the seer in hand where the interests of science would be 
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compromised by their prevalence ; and the abandon of the 
seer, where scientific interests are not in question, he mis- 
takes for serious defection from these interests. 

I do not underrate the difficulty of the task which 
I venture to find fault with Professor Natorp for not 
having attempted. The Variety of Experience which finds 
expression in that phase of the Doctrine of Ideas where 
the Ideas are presented, not as ‘scientific points of view ’, 
but as ‘eternal substances’ really present in objects of 
sense, is one which has its roots very deep in Human 
Nature, as we must conclude from the fact that the 
expressions of it (and Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas is neither 
the only expression of it, nor even itself reducible to a 
single formula) are at once so obscure to thought, and so 
perennially attractive to feeling. Those minds in which, 
as in Plato’s, this deeply-rooted Experience is most vivid, 
find any expression of it inadequate, and, in their effort to 
be out with it, try many modes of expression, emotional, 
sensuous, conceptual. Thus it is just where, as in Plato’s 
mind, the Experience is most vivid, and its influence on its 
subject’s life and thought presumably most profound, that 
the literary evidence to be submitted for interpretation to 
the Court of Psychology is likely to be most conflicting. 
Here, as it seems to me, lies the peculiar difficulty confront- 
ing the psychological interpretation of Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas regarded, not as Method of Science—the psychological - 
interpretation of that side of the Doctrine is, I have pointed 
out, comparatively easy—but as expression of the Experi- 
ence from which Art and Religion draw their inspiration. 
But it is, after all, only a difficulty of detail, and will 
certainly be overcome when trained psychologists, especially 
those in whom the Experience mentioned is vivid, have 
made that Experience an object of special study in them- 
selves and in others, and have examined the literary 
evidence for it in Plato critically in the light of their 
special study. The trend of Criticism is now so steady in 
the direction of treating ‘Philosophical Doctrines’ as 
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expressing Varieties of Experience to be explained psycho- 
logically—or, to use the most comprehensive term, bio- 
logically—that there can be no doubt that, sooner or later, 
we shall see the Doctrine of Ideas consistently treated in this 
way. Andwe mayconfidently expect that the employment of 
this intimate method of interpretation upon work so genial, 
so charged with rich personality, as is Plato’s, will discover 
there treasures of truth and beauty hitherto hidden. For 
myself I make no claim to have discovered treasures ; but 
I hope that the Second Part of this Essay may lead younger 
and better psychologists than I am to believe that there 
are treasures to be discovered. 

Reserving the treatment of the aesthetic side of the 
Doctrine of Ideas for the Second Part, I now proceed to 
deal, in detail, with its methodological side. 


PART I 


THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS AS CONTRIBU- 
TION TO METHODOLOGY 


I sHatu take the Dialogues important for the Doctrine 
of Ideas on its methodological side in Dr. Lutoslawski’s ! 
order. Whether a ‘chronological’ order can ever be defi- 
nitely fixed I have great doubt. Of course it would be 
interesting to have it fixed; but I do not think that the 
Doctrine of Ideas on its methodological side receives much 
illumination from ‘chronology’; while to go to ‘chronology’ 
for illumination of its aesthetic side—the side which finds 
expression in myth—seems to me to be a most uncritical 
proceeding. I take Dr. Lutoslawski’s order for convenience, 
since some order must be taken; and, as it seems likely, 
especially on stylometric grounds—always weighty grounds 
—that the Dialogues were written in some swch order as 
Dr. Lutoslawski’s, any light which ‘chronology’ may have 
to throw on the Doctrine will not be lost. 

Dr. Lutoslawski’s order is the following ? : — 

. Apology 

. Euthyphro 

. Crito 

Charmides 

Laches Socratic Group. 
. Protagoras 

. Meno 

. Euthydemus 

. Gorgias 


CONaAnthwnwe 


1 The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic (1897). 
2 Plato’s Logic, pp. 162 ff. The problem of the chronological order of 
the Platonic Dialogues became a scientific one with the application of the 
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10, Cratylus 

i 5 ai en Virst Platonic Group. 

13. Republic I 

14, Republic IT-1V 

15. Republic V-VIT 

16. Republic VITI-IX 

17. Republic X Middle Platonic Group. 
18. Phaedrus 

19. Theaetetus 

20. Parmenides 

21. Sophist 
22. Politicus 
23. Philebus 
24. Timaeus 
25. Critias 

26. Laws 


. Latest Group. 


Let us take as starting-point for our review of the Doctrine 
of Ideas on its methodological side, as it appears in the 
Dialogues of the ‘Socratic Group’, the words of Aristotle 
in Met. mM. 4. 1078 b 27 tf—évo ydp eorw & tus dv drobdoln 
Lwxpdrer bixalws, robs 7 emaxtixods Adyous Kal 7d dpiCerOa 
Ka0ddov . . . GAN’ 6 pev Swxpadrnys Ta KaOddov od xwpioTa erroles 
ovse rods dpiopodvs’ of 8 éxdpicay, Kab Ta ToLadTa Tov dvyTwDY 
lddas mpoonydspevoay. 

The Luthyphro, Crito, Chavmides, and Laches are little 
dramatic pieces in which Socrates is represented as dis- 
satisfied with the current denotation of such terms as 
‘pious ’, ‘just ’, ‘temperate ’, ‘ courageous ’, and as trying— 
without much success—to get at their connotation, to get 


stylometric test, which will always be especially associated with the 
name of Lewis Campbell. Besides Campbell’s Introduction to the 
Sophistes and Politicus, and his Essay in vol. ii (pp. 1-66) of the Jowett 
and Campbell Republic, the following works dealing with the chronological 
problem may be consulted :—Constantin Ritter’s Untersuchungen tiber Plato 
(1888), Lutoslawski’s Plato’s Logic (1897), Natorp’s Platos Ideenlehre (1903), 
Raeder’s Platons philosophische Entwickelung (1905), and Horn’s Platonstudien 
(1893 and 1904), 
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the true meaning of the terms fixed. Tuill that is done the 
terms, used at random, are worse than useless. In these 
. four Dialogues (I shall return to the Apology which heads 
the group) Plato seems to be concerned to bring out a 
shortcoming of some sort in the method of éraxrixot Adyou 
and 16 dpiCerOar xa@ddov as practised by Socrates. These 
are all what Grote called ‘Dialogues of Search ’—we come 
away from them feeling that popular opinion and popular 
language in respect of the virtues discussed are, indeed, 
hopelessly confused, and that exact definitions are impera- 
tively needed if good conduct is to be achieved and a 
theory or science of conduct pari passu evolved; at the 
same time we feel that the difficulty of finding such defini- 
tions is immense, and that hardly any way has been made 
towards their discovery. 


The Apology. 

The Apology is a fit prelude to these four Dialogues of 
Search—unsuccessful search so far as positive results are 
concerned—with its burden ‘nobody knows what Virtue 
is—but Socrates alone knows that he does not know what 
it is’ (Apol. 22, 23). He cannot teach it, and has never 
professed to teach it; nor has he ever found any one who 
can teach it among those who profess to do so. The 
Athenians show how far they are from knowing what 
Virtue is—and unless a man knows what Virtue is he 
cannot be virtuous—by their pursuit of honour and reputa- 
tion without heed for knowledge and truth and the soul’s 
welfare (Apol. 29 £). Here the thought is: Virtue is 
knowledge, or cannot exist without knowledge; but this 
knowledge cannot be acquired and communicated. It is 
not the man who pleases himself, the man who follows the 
fashion of the day in pursuing the objects of social and 
political ambition and is successful in the pursuit, who is 
‘virtuous’: it is the man who is led, not by persona! 
feeling through life, but by reflective thought, who is really 
‘virtuous "—‘ Virtue is knowledge: but it cannot be taught.’ 
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This, then, is the ¢mpasse in which the ‘Socrates’ of the 
Apology finds himself. The four Dialogues which follow 
in the list which we are making use of exhibit ‘ Socrates’ 
as endeavouring, with little success, to open up the impasse. 


The Euthyphro. 


In the Euthyphro he tries to make Piety (rd 8cv0v) object 
of knowledge, to get a concept which shall enable him to 
see the many different actions indiscriminately called 
‘pious’ in such a light, from such a point of view, that 
they shall take their proper places in the Good Life—all 
of them, or some of them, for perhaps there are actions 
commonly called ‘ pious’ which have no place in that Life. 
The problem, in other words, is to find the proper conno- 
tation of ‘pious’; and it is to be noted that in this early 
Dialogue the word ida oceurs (Huthyphro 6 D), and also 
the word mapdderypa (6 £), which Professor Jackson and 
others regard as belonging to the technique of the ‘later 
theory of Ideas ’—2o. péuvnoa otvy Sri od TodTd oor Siexedevd- 
pny, &v Tr 7) S80 pe SiddLar TGV TOAGY dotwy [ Kuthyphro has 
just said that 76 dc.ov is that which he is now doing, viz. 
indicting his own father for homicide], add’ éxeivo adrd 16 
eldos @ Tavta Ta bo1a bod éotw ; Efnoba yap Tov (supra, 5 D) 
pug ldéa ra Te dvdo.a dvdowa eivat Kal ra Sova Bova" 7) ob my7- 
povevers; Ev0. éywye. Sw. tavtnv tolvey pe adrnv 6:da€ov 

‘ PENA 7 i 3. 7. 2: Pb] 7 * / \ , 
thy ideay tls mote éoTu, iva eis exelvyv ATOBAET@Y Kal XpOULEvoS 
adiri mapadelypari, 6 wey dv rovodroy 7 Gv dv H ov 7 GAXos tes 
mpattn p® Scrov eivar, 6 8 dv yt Tovodrov, p7 Po." 

10Qn the ground of this passage, and of debt to other Dialogues, 
Professor Natorp (p. 88—here and throughout I refer to his Platos Ideen- 
lehre) doubts the authenticity of the Euthyphro ; if genuine, it comes close 
to the Meno in chronological order, he thinks, not to the Apology and Crito. 
Dr. Lutoslawski (pp. 199, 200—here and throughout I refer to his Origin 
and Growth of Plato’s Logic), regarding the Euthyphro, on stylometric 
grounds, as one of the earliest Dialogues, tries to minimize the impor- 
tance of the occurrence of iSéa and mapdaderypa, which he thinks are not 
used here in their later technical sense. They seem to me to be used 


here exactly as they are used in later Dialogues. Dr. Raeder, again 
(p. 128—here and throughout I refer to his Platons philosophische Eni- 
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Here, then, the problem is to make Piety object of know- 
ledge, to find its «isos or idéa which shall serve as mapdderypa 
whereby to judge particular cases; but the Dialogue ends 
without doing more than stating the problem, for the 
attempted solutions come, admittedly, to nothing. The 
method which tries to get dpicuds out of émaxtixol Adyor is 
evidently doomed to failure. That seems to be the logical 
lesson of the Huthyphro. Such Adsyo can result, at best, 
only in ‘empirical laws’, in general statements of the ére 
(as Aristotle would say), whereas knowledge, in the true 
sense, is of the d.d7. as determining or defining the 67, and 
of the 67 as determined or defined by the ddr. The 
Socratic method of ésaxrixol Acyo. is, to use Bacon’s lan- 
guage, inductio per enumerationem simplicem, not vera 
inductio. That is, the fault of the Socratic method, as put 
on the stage for us in these Dialogues of Search, is that of 
taking each concept, Piety, Justice, Temperance, Courage, 
by itself, instead of viewing it as part of an organic system 
of knowledge whereby it is determined: in other words, 
these Dialogues set forth the futility of trying to define 
any single virtue without having got some theory of the 
Social Good to which it belongs and contributes, The 
advance which Plato's Doctrine of Ideas makes on the 
Socratic method is just this, that the concept in question is 
no longer made to depend precariously on the few particu- 
lars observed, but is determined, shaped all round as it 
_were, by the system which includes it: in the light of that 
system we come to see it for what it is, and are finally 
convinced that it ‘cannot be otherwise’: it has become 
independent of the few particulars the observation of 
which first suggested it—its independence of these particu- 
lars is, indeed, the 76 ywproriy evar Which Aristotle (without 


wickelung), puts the Luthyphro after the Protagoras and Gorgias, arguing that 
the Euthyphro is intended to mark a change in Plato’s original view 
according to which (as in the Protagoras) éoid7ns is a fifth cardinal virtue : 
in the Euthyphro doérns is not a fifth cardinal virtue, but a form of 
Justice, i,e. Justice to the Gods, Quot homines tot sententiae, 
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properly understanding the meaning of the term which he ’ 
employs) mentions as the mark which distinguishes the 
Platonic Idea from the Socratic Concept or Definition, 


The Crito. 


The Crito has Justice for its subject. Crito goes to the 
prison and urges Socrates to make his escape, saying that 
all his friends think that he would be doing wrong if he 
did not make his escape. Socrates argues that the question 
of right and wrong, just and unjust, is for eaperts, those 
who know, to determine. It cannot be determined by 
reference to ‘what people think’: Crito 47 ¢ cat 8% cat aept 
TOV dikalwy Kal ddixar, kal aicypdv Kal Kadav, kal ayabdv xal 
KaKG@v, Tept Gv viv éorw H Bovdy, TOTEpov TH TOV ToAAOY Son 
del Nuads ErecOar kal poBetcbar adryv, i) TH TOD évds, ef tls eorw 
ematav, ov det aicytvecOar Kal PoBetcOar padrdAov 7) ovpuravras 
Tovs GAAovs; Here, again, the thesis ‘Virtue is know- 
ledge’ is affirmed. But where is knowledge to be found ? 
Not certainly in ‘what people think ’—only in the expert’s 
judgement which takes account of the Truth Itself—airi 
dAnOera (48 A). Without pretending to be such an expert, 
Socrates is convinced that it cannot be right, by running 
away, to frustrate the laws of the Athenian people under 
which he has spent his life, and at last has been tried and 
condemned to death. The ‘knowledge’ which Socrates 
brings, at this great crisis, to bear on the question of right 
and wrong is not the knowledge desiderated by Moral 
Science—that may be unattainable—it is rather the intui- 
tion of the good man, what is often meant by ‘Conscience ’, 
in following whose dictates, at a great crisis in his life, 
a man bears witness to the existence of a Good which is 
beyond, not merely the objects of sense, but the objects of 
knowledge—énéxewa tijs ovoias." ‘ 

The ‘Socrates’ of the Crito represents a mood, the ex- 
pression of which in the Doctrine of Ideas—especially 


1 Rep. vi. 509 B. 
C2 
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where the Ideas are those of moral qualities—it would be 
blindness to overlook. The Doctrine of Ideas in the 
Dialogues treating of moral and political subjects is not 
only a method of Moral Science but a Metaphysic of Morals 
—even a Theodicy, for, as Professor Natorp finely puts it," 
‘God will not forsake the righteous’ stands by the side of 
‘Virtue is knowledge’ in the Apology and the Crito. 


The Charmides. 


The Charmides comes next with Temperance—ow¢po- 
ovvn; and after several unsuccessful answers have been 
given to the question ‘What is Temperance?’ an answer 
which seems to have more than the others to say for itself 
is given by one of the interlocutors—Critias, viz. that 
Temperance is self-knowledge (Charm. 164 D). But this 
answer involves serious difficulty, and in the end is re- 
jected; for if Temperance is knowledge of self, sczlicet as 
temperate, it will be knowledge of Temperance, and so 
Temperance will differ from other kinds of knowledge 
which all have objects distinct from themselves (166 c). 
Further, if Temperance is knowledge of itself, i.e. if it is 
knowledge of knowledge, it will also be knowledge of 
the absence of knowledge—émiornuns éemioripn Kal avetioty- 
poovyns (171 c)—-surely a useless kind of knowledge, for 
Temperance will not be ‘ knowing what one knows and what 
one does not know’, but only ‘knowing that one knows 
and that one does not know’ (170 p). And even if we grant, 
for the sake of argument, that the temperate man is one who 
knows what he does know and what he does not know, what 
good will his knowledge do him, and how can we suppose 
a community of such men—such mere specialists—attaining 
to true happiness? Each man will do what he knows, but 
where among them all is the knowledge of the common end 
to which their separate doings are relative? All would be 
done with special knowledge, but nothing would be well 
done for lack of a knowledge which Temperance as thus 


1 p..9. 
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defined does not supply--the knowledge of Good and 
Evil: Charm.173 ¢ xateckevacpévoy 89 ottw 1d dvOpdmuvov 
yévos [i.e. as a mere aggregate of specialists] 8ri pe ém- 
oTnpdves dv mpdrrot kal Con, Eropar' yap cwppootvyn pvddr- 
Tovea ovK dv eon Tapentintoveay Thy dvemioTnpoodbyny ovvEepyov 
eva’ btu 8 emiotnudves dv mpdtrovres ed dv mpdtromer Kal 
eddatpovoipev, TodTo Fé ovtw duvdueba pabeiv.. . . The know- 
ledge needed is not the émoriun émuotnpov Kal dvemiotnpocv- 
vov, but the émornun dyabod re kal xaxod (174D). The latter 
éxioTnyn benefits man; the former cannot benefit him, and 
therefore cannot be identified with Temperance, which 
certainly is a virtue and benefits man. 

So the Dialogue ends without reaching its ostensible 
object—a satisfactory definition of Temperance; and yet 
much has been effected: the need of knowledge of the 
Good has been made plain—it is useless to discuss the 
virtues separately, apart from the system of the Good 
to which they belong as members. Knowledge of the 
Good is the inwardness of Temperance and of each of 
the special virtues. No definition of Temperance can be 
right which does not present it as a phase of know- 
ledge of the Good—or, as we shall see in the Laches, 
does not envisage the special virtue as, in a sense, all 
virtue. If a virtue is defined as ‘a kind of knowledge’, 
without reference to the Good, the ‘knowledge’ so-called 
can only be the empirical knowledge of the pleasure or 
pain to be expected from certain actions.’ All this the 
Charmides brings home to us by its failure to find a 
satisfactory definition of Temperance. And even the 
definition put forward and rejected is itself suggestive. 
Temperance is not simply ‘knowledge’, it is ‘self- 
knowledge ’"—Charm. 167 a kat éorw 87 Todt TO cwppoveiv 
Te Kal cwppoodvn Kal Td éavrov airov yryvdoxery, 76 €ld€évar & TE 
otdev kal & ph oidev—a definition which recognizes, in terms, 
the function of ‘ reflection ’in Human Nature, as indicating 
to each man his peculiar work or duty in the social 


1 See Natorp, p. 23. 
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' system. Knowledge of Self, in time, grows into know- 
' ledge of the Good.? 

The outcome of the Charmides, then, as making contri- 
bution to the Doctrine of Ideas, is that a definition of the 
Good is shown to be the great desideratum, the necessary 
dpx7 of all discussion of matters moral and political. 


The Laches. 


The subject of the Laches is Courage. After some 
suggestions have been offered and dismissed, the discussion 
comes to turn on the definition given (194 £) by Nicias— 
9 Tov dSewvGv Kal Oappar€wy émiotHyn eotlv dvdpeia. But, it is 
argued, ‘knowledge’ which is thus of the future simply as 
future is not really ‘knowledge’. The objects of true 
knowledge do not lie in the past, present, or future, simply 
as such, but are ‘out of time’, always the same indepen- 
dently of the times of their sensible manifestation. If 
Courage is ‘knowledge’ it cannot be knowledge of dewa 
and @appadéa, which are future xaxd and future dyada: it 
must be knowledge of all dyafa and xaxd belonging to 
warfare (199 A, B)—we entrust the conduct of an army to 
the general, not to the soothsayer. Indeed, if we press the 
meaning of‘ knowledge’ to the full, we must say that 
Courage, as knowledge, is knowledge of all good and evil 
(199 c)—ov povoy dewev Te Kai Oappadréwy entotiun 7 avdpeta 
eoriv, GAA oxeddv m1 [this is where he generalizes from 
knowledge of good and evil in war to knowledge of good 
and evil am all circumstances] } rept mdvtwv ayabdv te Kat 
kakOy Kal mavtws éxdvrwy. Thus Courage is not « virtue, but 
all virtue (199 £)—ov« dpa, ® Nixia, wdpov dperijs dy etn rd 
viv cou Neyouevorv, AAA otpTaca aperH—and the man who 
has Courage, us knowledge, has ipso facto all the other 
virtues—xal rodrov oler dv od evdea civat cwdpoortyys 3} 


* Cf. Raeder, p. 157, who gets the same coneclusion—that knowledge of 
Self is knowledge of the Good—that the Good is identical with the true 
Self—out of the Lysis. 
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dixaroodvns Te Kal dovdrntos, & ye pdvy mpoonKer kal Tept Beods 
cal wept dvOpdmovs eLevraBeicOal te ra Sed wal rd pr}, Kal 
tayaba roptCerOa, emotayérw 6p0Gs mpocopireiy ; Yes; but 
we started by assuming that Courage is @ virtue, and in 
defining it as such we have lost it—it has vanished into 
Virtue generally (199 £). 

The result of the Dialogue is thus, like that of the 
Charmides, to bring it home to the reader that no virtue 
can be understood simply by itself out of relation to the 
Good ; but to leave him without any clue to the particular 
way in which the virtue in question must be defined so as 
to be exhibited in that relation. Yet thus much is made 
out regarding the particular virtue—Courage or Tem- 
perance—that the ‘knowledge’ involved in it is not the 
empirical knowledge of the pleasure or pain to be expected 
from actions—not knowledge of the future empirically 
derived from mere observation of the past. It is the 
knowledge of the Good—of the essential and immutable, not 
of the phenomenal. In the account of émor7jun as concerned 
with what things always are, given in Laches 198 D (pia 
ovaa ehopa (f emioriyn) Kal yryrdueva Kal yeyovdra Kat yevn- 
coperva), Plato, Professor Natorp says,? has already made 
a great advance towards—I should prefer to say, expresses 
himself fully in accordance with—the Doctrine of Ideas as 
we find it expressed in Theaet. 178 c-1798, and Rep. 
516c. The Doctrine set forth is that of the Idea as 
scientific point of view—point of view, not uncritically 
assumed after observation of a few particulars, but critically 
fixed, as the only right point of view, after a survey of the 
whole system of classes to which the class of particulars 
observed belongs. / 


The Protagoras. 


‘Can Virtue be taught?’ is, again, the question of the 
Protagoras. Protagoras maintains that it can be taught, 
and yet will not admit that it is knowledge. Socrates 


1 See Natorp, p. 23. 2 pp. 22, 23. 
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maintains that it is knowledge, and yet will not admit 
that it can be taught. This is the deadlock with which 
the Dialogue ends. The only escape from it, Socrates 
urges, is the discovery of the true nature and definition 
of Virtue—éperj. That is the problem with which the 
Protagoras leaves us—360 E-861 A otro, qv 8 éyd, GAdov 
vexa épwtd marta Tatra 7} oxéWacbar Bovddcuevos TGs mor’ exee 
Ta wept Ths Gpeths Kal tl mor éotly adtd H apeTy. otda yap Sri, 
rovtou avepod yevouevor, pddtota av katddnAov yévotto éxeivo 
TeEpt ov eye Te Kal od pakpoy Adyov Exdrepos amerelvapeD, ey® Mev 
A€yov ws ov SidaKTdv dpeTH, od 8 Os didaxTdv. 

‘Virtue is knowledge—but it cannot be taught’: this is 
the paradox of the Protagoras which the reader may take 
away with him and digest, if he can, at leisure. ‘ Virtue is 
knowledge ’—he will say to himself; that is undeniable— 
‘but it cannot be taught’: certainly not, if the teaching is 
that of Protagoras and his like—if the ‘knowledge’ so- 
called is something crammed, something taken down from 
a Sophist’s lecture, a mere datwm empirically received. 
But there is another kind of ‘knowledge’ which reflection, 
stimulated by the proper questions, may discover in the 
mind itself; a ‘knowledge’ which is not taken on trust, but 
is assured by its conformity with the laws of human thought 
operating in harmony with the nature of things. To bring 
out the antithesis between the ‘ lecture’ and the ‘conversa- 
tion’ as means of imparting or eliciting ‘ knowledge’ is, as 
Grote says,’ ‘at least one main purpose of Plato in this 
memorable Dialogue.’ 


The Meno. 


But we must pass on to the next Dialogue in our list, the 
Meno, to see the suggestion of the Protagoras developed in 
the Doctrine, or Myth, of dvdayuynous, and the ‘ unteachable- 
ness’ of dpery, which was maintained ironically in the 
Apology and the five succeeding Dialogues of our list, at 


1 Plato, ii, 48, 


ae 
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last made the subject of a critical inqui y. And the result 
. this inquiry is a distinction—’Apet7 is unteachable if it 

‘knowledge’ received from without, but not if it is 
<paawlodge® recollected from within; and the method of 
the ‘ teaching’ which arouses ‘ recollection ’ is not rhetorical 
but dialectical. We may say that the doctrine of dvdyrnows 
set forth in the Meno (81 a ff. ), regarded on its logical side 
(L defer consideration of its other side till we reach the 
Second Part of this Essay), makes explicit what is implicit 
in the Charmides and Laches—in the Charmides with its 
suggestion of ‘self-knowledge’ as involving ‘knowledge of 
the Good’; in the Laches which contends that the ‘ know- 
ledge’ in which virtue consists—‘the knowledge of the 
Good ’—is of that which always is; and, indeed, in the 
Euthyphro and Crito, which both turn on the futility of 
trying to define any single virtue without having appre- 
hended the Good, the End, the System to which ‘ virtues’ 
belong, and, by belonging to which, are what they really 
are. The rhetorical method pleases people by taking the 
‘virtues’ separately, and describing them ‘ popularly’ as 
they appear to the superficial conventional mind. The 
Good, the System, is left entirely out of account by the 
rhetorical method. Only reflection, hard thinking, stirred 
by dialectic, can bring us to apprehend the Good, the System. 
Stripped of its mythical and poetical embodiment, the doc- 
trine of dvdyurynors means that true knowledge is not what 
one picks up casually from lectures and books and such 
external sources, but what one has thought out for oneself. 
Mental activity is the one thing needful, which no degree 
of receptivity can make up for the lack of. And it is by 
mental activity, by hard thinking, by connected not desul- 
tory thinking, that the Notion or Idea is grasped. That it 
is the Notion or Idea, not any mere particular of sense, which 
dvduynots recovers, or brings into consciousness, is perhaps 


‘1 It is in the Meno (75 p), as Professor Natorp points out (p. 87), that 
the term ‘Dialectic’ is first applied to the method of question and 
answer by which alone the Notion or Idea is found. 
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hardly put plainly enough in the Meno; but what the Meno 
allows to go without saying, the Phaedrus says distinctly : 
there it is the Pure Form without sensible qualities, which 
is ‘recollected’ on the occasion of a sensible object ‘resem- 
bling’ it being presented. The Idea ‘recollected’ is not 
a ‘thing’, it is a point of view from which things are 
scientifically regarded. It is a careless, though perhaps 
natural, misunderstanding which transforms the notions 
‘recollected’, or thought out, into ‘things’; and we may 
agree with Professor Natorp! in thinking that the mythical 
presentation of dvdurnots in the Meno (81 a ff.) and in 
the Phaedrus (246 a-257 a) has contributed to the 
misunderstanding of the Doctrine of Ideas on its methodo- 
logical side; but I cannot follow him in regarding the 
Doctrine as having only that side, or in deploring Plato’s 
‘desertion of logic for poetry’ in the passages mentioned. 
The aesthetic side, which Professor Natorp ignores, with its 
Ideas which are ‘ Things’ for Contemplation, not ‘ points of 
view ’ for Discourse, is capable, I hold, only of the poetical 
and mythical presentation which he rightly regards as 
uncalled for where the methodological side of the Doctrine 
is concerned. Here, however, it is dvaurnots, regarded as 
belonging not to the aesthetic, but to the methodological 
side of the Doctrine of Ideas, that we have before us; and, 
as so regarded, it stands in Plato for what we, in our 
modern language, speak of as the activity of Human 
Understanding which, by means of conceptual instruments 
expressing its own needs,‘ makes nature’, ‘moulds environ- 
ment’. These conceptual instruments are, indeed, for Plato, 
‘Eternal and Immutable Ideas’, necessary points of view ; 
whereas we moderns regard them rather as working hypo- 
theses, postulates, convenient, not necessary, points of view : 
but this difference ought not to make us shut our eyes to 
the importance of the aperew opened up by Plato in his 
doctrine, or myth, of dvdyrnows—that the Ideas (be they 


1 p. 36, 
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absolutely fixed or relatively changeable, that is’a matter 

of detail(merely), without which there can be no ‘scientific | 

knowledge’, are more properly regarded as having a dynamic > 
than as having a static existence—their static existence is | 

what we have ‘forgotten’, it has no reality for us; the 
Ideas must be ‘ recollected ’, must assume dynamic existence, 
in order to become real—they are, in fact, ways in which 
the mind reacts, according to its own peculiar constitution, 
upon the influences which come to it from without; ways 
in which it, bit by bit, makes its world, even as the physical 
organism of elm-tree or rook, in living its own proper life 
in detail, makes the world in which it lives—every organism 

its own proper world. 

So much for Meno 81 a ff., where the doctrine, or myth, 
of dvauryos is introduced—a doctrine, or myth to which 
we shall return when we come to the Phaedrus in the 
Second Part of this Essay. Let us now conclude our 
review of the Meno, as illustrating the methodological 
side of the Doctrine of Ideas, with reference to two other 
passages in which that Doctrine appears, viz. 72 A—E, and 
97 a ff. 

In the former passage the «idos dperis is contrasted with 
the copies te dpetav, and the word otcla (ueditrns Tepl ovoias 
ort mor éort) is used as equivalent to eldos—the efdos being - 
described (in the case of the woAAal kal mavrodanai dperat) as 
that 30 6 eiolv dperat, cis 6 KaAGS Tou éxer AToBAMPavTa Tov 
AmoKpwwapevoy TO epwTicarte exeivo dnAGoar 5 Tvyxdver odoa 
ape}. Here in dmoBdéwavta the ‘paradeigmatic’ view of 
the Idea is indicated; and dialectic is assumed to be the 
method by which the Idea is reached, ‘recollected,’ thought 
out. 

The other passage (97 Aff.) deals with the distinction 
between dd£a and émorjyn. The distinction is that between 
empirical knowledge, on the one hand—knowledge of the 
effect without its cause, of the mere particular without the 
contéxt which explains it, or, at most, of a ‘uniformity of 
experience’, and on the other hand, scientific knowledge 
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which is expressly stated to be knowledge of the causal 
ground in each case. The former kind of knowledge, dé€a, 
does not abide with us; the latter, ézuor/jpy, does, for it is 
bound by the chain of thinking which connects effect with 
cause—airlas Aoywono (98 A)—and this airlas Aoywopds is 
expressly identified with dvdyrnors (98 A). The apprehen- 
sion of, or the having thought out, the causation is the 
apprehension of, or the having thought out, the [dea in each 
case. Nothing could be clearer than that this is the mean- 
_ing of the Doctrine of Ideas as set forth in the Meno. The 
Idea is the Law of Nature, or Causal Context, which a 
scientific explanation of any class of objects, qualities, or 
events, must set forth. If, as I hold, dvapynos has 
another meaning for Plato beside the logical meaning, and, 
according to that other meaning, is of Things perceived 
in some shadowy way, not of Laws clearly conceived and 
even mathematically formulated, this, it must surely be 
admitted, has not in any way damaged the presentation 
of the logical meaning in the Meno. If, as Professor Natorp 
contends, the mythical investiture of drayzynois in Meno 
81 a ff. contributed to the Aristotelian misinterpretation of 
the Idea in Logic, to the error of supposing that in Logic 
Plato regarded the Idea as a Thing and not as a Law, 
I submit that the misinterpretation is inexcusable, for 
Plato has expressly said that airfas Aoyiouds and dvduvyors 
are convertible terms—that the Idea, in Logie, is the 
Causation or Law, not a Thing. 


The Euthydemus. 


The Huthydemus, which Dr. Lutoslawski places immedi- 
ately after the Meno, Professor Natorp ? places immediately 


1 p. 36. 

? p. 116. Dr. Raeder (pp 189 ff.) connects the Euthydemus with the 
attack on Plato made by Isocrates in the Hel. Encom. and Adv. Soph. Plato, 
Dr. Raeder thinks, wishes to show that he is not an eristic Socratic like 
Antisthenes with whom (without naming either) Isocrates had con- 
founded him. The LEuthydemus addresses itself both to eristics and to 
rhetors—to Antisthenes and to Isocrates—without naming any one. 
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after the Theaetetus to which, he thinks, it is really an 
appendix, being directed against the logical atomism of 
Antisthenes * whose view of the soul as a tablet impressed 
from without is, he supposes, that refuted in the Theaetetus. 
Be this as is may—for Antisthenes is not referred to by 
name in the Huthydemus—the Dialogue illustrates the 
Dialectical method by means of which ‘notions’ are thought 
out, contrasting it as practised by the Sophists Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus on the one hand, and by Socrates on the 
other—Socrates endeavouring to draw out what is in the 
minds of his respondents, the two Sophists being merely 
concerned to put misleading questions. The Huthydemus 
is perhaps chiefly remarkable as an exposé of fallacies, and, 
as such, anticipates Aristotle's Sophistict Elenchi. 


The Gorgias. 


Dr. Lutoslawski and Professor Natorp agree in placing 
the Gorgias close after the Meno. 

- Inthe Gorgias, as Professor Natorp observes,” the question 
is the ‘notion of morality ’—as, indeed, it is in all the 
Dialogues hitherto examined. Here, as in these Dialogues, 
it is still said that the ‘notion’ has not been found; yet it 
is made out that ‘morality’, or dper7, is knowledge, and 
knowledge of the Good. Hitherto, however, there has | 
hardly been any attempt to define the notion of the Good. | 
In the Gorgias, Professor Natorp tells us,’ this notion is — 
detined for the first time: it is determined negatively, as 
‘different from Pleasure’ (I agree that the contrast between 
Good and Pleasure is put very plainly in the Gorgias, but 
submit that it is fully recognized in earlier Dialogues), and 
positively, as ‘end’ (rédos—this is its general positive | 
determination) and as ‘law’, ‘order’ (cidos—this is its) 
special positive determination) : the Good is not pleasure, 
but end—réros civar dnacGv trav Tpakewr 76 ayaddy, kat éxeivov 
évexev delv mdvta TahAa mpatTerOat GAN ovK €xelvo TV GAwY 


1 For Antisthenes, see my Notes on Nic. Eth., i. 75. 
2 p. 42, 3 p, 42. 
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(Gorg. 499 £)—that which makes a thing orderly—rera- 
yuevoy Te Kal Kexoopnuevoy mpaypa (504 A)—makes it object 
of réyvn, ‘ pleasant things’ being objects of éumeipla. The 
Good is, in short, ‘organism which maintains itself, as 
Professor Natorp puts it,! remarking that we have here 
the very kernel of the Doctrine of Ideas, and comparing 
Philebus 64 D pérpov kal rijs cvpperpov picews pr TvxXovca 
Aticoby Kal émwaoby ovyxpacis Taca e& avdyKns amdddAvor Ta TE 
KEPAVVUMEVA Kal TPOTHY adTHDV. 

The final determination of the notion of Good as‘ order’, 
‘system ’, ‘organism ’—xéopos tis dpa éyyevdpevos év ExdoTe 6 
éxdotou oixeios aya0ov mapéxet Exaotoy tay dvt@yv (506 E)— 
stands in close connexion with the notion of réxvn, ‘science, 
as distinguished from éureipia, ‘rule of thumb.’ The best 
example of réxvy is mathematics (see Gorg. 451 0, 508 4, 
and other places), and it is by following method like that of 
mathematics that the knowledge of the Good—i.e. aconnected 
view of Life—is attained to. ‘Rhetoric, as commonly 
practised (there is a good as well as a bad ‘ Rhetoric ’— 
504 D mpos tatra ad [sc. ragw Kai kdopor Woxijs, vopov, vdputpov | 
Brérav 6 pitwp ekeivos, 6 TexviKds Kal dyads), is the very 
opposite of the réyvyn which leads to the knowledge of the 
Good. This false Rhetoric gives, not émuornun, but miotis— 
454 E dvo eldn OGpyev TevOovs, TO wey TloTiv Tapexduevov avev 
Tod eldévar, Td 8 emotipnv. It is in Piroscopia (482 A)— 
nearly equivalent to réxvn (pirdocopia means a scientific 
point of view steadily maintained ; réxvn, rather the method 
pursued in detail by the man with the scientific point of 
view)—it is in ¢iAocodia and réxvyn, not in pyropiKy}, that 
‘morality ’, the life actuated by knowledge of the Good, 
has its foundation. The ¢irAdcogos, as rexrixds, looks to 
(4m0BAéret mpds) the elSos (508 E). Those who, following 
the rhetorical method, have failed to get a ‘connected view 
of things’, are like the uninitiated in Hades who carry 
water in leaking vessels—their minds have got no hold of 
things (493 A, B, C), 

1 pp. 47 ff. 
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The réxyy by which the ¢iAdcogos thinks out the notion 
of the Good is, of course, Dialectic, which, we may take it, 
is fully recognized in the Gorgias as the special art, or 
science, concerned with the definition of ety, and of the 
supreme cidos, the Good; but the term S:adexrixy has not 
been appropriated. That, however, is probably accidental— 
dtadexTixorepoy occurs in Meno 75D. From the first, through- 
out the whole series of his Dialogues, Plato is clear that it is 
only through the method of question and answer, whether 
called ‘dialectic’ or by some other name, that concepts or 
Ideas can be thought out. 

I conclude these remarks on the Gorgias as contributing 
to the Doctrine of Ideas by referring to two opinions 
advanced by Professor Natorp and by Dr. Lutoslawski 
respectively. 

In the Gorgias, according to Professor Natorp,! Plato 
made ‘his great discovery of Logic (i.e. connected thinking) 
as the Power which creates Science and reforms Life’; 
and the 7400s produced in the poetic sensibility of the man 
by this discovery caused a reaction—he went off for 
a while from Logic into Poetry, and wrote the Phaedrus 
(the first Dialogue—Professor Natorp puts it immediately 
after the Gorgias—in which, after the hints of the Meno 
and Gorgias, Plato deals definitely with the Idea)—the 
Phaedrus, a work which is responsible for the erroneous 
interpretations which the Doctrine of Ideas afterwards 
received. This is the view of Professor Natorp. If Dr. Luto- 
slawski is right in putting the Republic and other Dialogues 
between the Gorgias and the Phaedrus, Professor Natorp’s 
view is deprived to a large extent of plausibility ; and, in 
any case, it is hard to see how a great logical discovery 
could have caused Plato to leave Logic for a while and 
cultivate Poetry. I think, however, that the ‘discovery ’, 
viz. that there can be no science and no conduct without 
‘connected thinking’, and consequently without ‘dialectic ’, 
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was made by Plato many years before he wrote the Gor- 
gias, and that, in fact, the very earliest Dialogues were 
inspired by it, and written to illustrate it. As for Professor 
Natorp’s other point, that the poetical presentation of the 
Idea, however occasioned, was responsible for misunder- 
standing of the Idea in Logic—its only legitimate place 
according to Professor Natorp—I have only to say that 
the misunderstanding (which has undoubtedly prevailed, 
largely through the influence of Aristotle) need not have 
occurred if it had been perceived that the Idea had, for 
Plato, not only a methodological significance which he 
most carefully sets forth in the Dialogues which we have 
hitherto examined and elsewhere, but another and equally 
important significance as object of aesthetic feeling. In 
methodology the Idea is ‘Law which explains pheno- 
mena’; in aesthetics, it is—we shall see later on. 

Dr. Lutoslawski’s opinion I shall give in his own 
words :? ‘ Looking back over our survey of Plato’s first steps 
in Logic, we see that he started from ethical problems, 
agitated by his teacher, and that his first attempts to find 
a definition of particular virtues and of virtue generally 
were made with moral purposes. ... Among such inquiries 
on particular virtues Plato became interested in the more 
general problem of a definition of virtue. This he began 
to seek, and after some vacillation recognized the identity 
of virtue and knowledge. But he was still unable to 
attain certainty of knowledge; only after years of educa- 
tional practice he found that such certainty is possible, and 
-not to be sought for in the assent of any majority, nor in 
tradition, nor in idle discussion, but in the inward power of 
the soul which sees the truth with absolute certainty. To 
trace the origin of this power, felt by him when he im- 
parted his moral convictions to his pupils, he recurred to 
the hypothesis of a previous existence of the soul, and 
deduced also the soul’s immortality. 


1 See my Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, vol. i, p. 74. 
2 pp. 216-18. 
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‘We see the influence of his activity as a teacher in the 
rules for dialectic discussion, consisting in starting from 
recognized premisses, in dividing and distinguishing no- 
tions, in following up the consequences of each hypothesis, 
and avoiding unjustifiable generalization. By these means 
Plato reached a degree of certitude not experienced before. 
... The new power of philosophy, acquired by logical 
exercises undertaken with ethical purposes, reacted first on 
the moral problems from which Plato started. He applied 
his logical method first to the great questions which had 
been unsuccessfully discussed in his earlier writings, and he 
produced a consistent theory of virtue and of the aims of 
life in the Gorgias. But the logical progress achieved will 
not be limited in its effect to the subject for which it has 
been devised. We see already in the Meno, in the Huthy- 
demus, and in the Gorgias, that Plato begins to feel an 
interest in logical method independently of its applications, 
and this logical interest, once awakened, will lead him to 
special logical investigations, and to further development of 
methods in order to acquire and communicate to others an 
infallible knowledge. ... He obtained a glimpse of a world 
different from the world in which he lived, and he had the 
audacity to believe more in the reality of this new world 
of his thoughts than in all other authorities. Thus he 
progressed out of the Socratic stage to his own philosophy, 
and created the theory of ideas, which has been so often 
identified with Platonism. We cannot agree with Zeller 
who sees vestiges of this theory of ideas already in the 
Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. Here we have only 
the germ from which the theory of ideas was afterwards 
developed. This germ is the consciousness of infallible 
knowledge arrived at when Plato wrote the Meno, be- 
coming a special science in the Huthydemus, and in the 
Gorgias entrusted with the direction of human life. This 
consciousness was in the beginning purely personal and 
based on experience in teaching. Plato enjoyed it as a new 
sense, a feeling of higher life, and he did not yet under- 
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take to explain it fully. The absolute certainty was 
reached in his own mind, and referred really only to a few 
ethical truths; he had imparted it to some of his pupils, 
and he generalized the faculty of absolute knowledge, 
postulating such knowledge for all departments of being. 
The complete theoretical explanation of the possibility of 
such knowledge was not yet given—scarcely asked for. 
But the consciousness of absolute knowledge created in the 
soul of Plato was transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and since his time has never deserted European 
philosophy.’ 

There is one point, in this, on the whole, admirable 
survey, to which I would demur—that the ‘Theory of 
Ideas is not yet expressed’ (I quote the marginal sum- 
mary) in the Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. The theory, 
as logical method, seems to me to have been clearly ex- 
pressed and instructively illustrated in these and other 
Dialogues of the Socratic Group—for the theory, as logical 
method, is that of the concept regarded as grasp of the 
law, or cause, which explains the particulars in each case. 
Detail is added in later Dialogues, but all that is essential 
to the Doctrine of Ideas, as logical method, is present, 
I submit, from the first. Thus Categories of the Under- 
standing, employed in the process by which the law or 
cause in each case is reached, are afterwards made explicit 
and enumerated in the lists of the Theaetetus and Sophistes ; 
but that Plato had such categories in view before he had 
occasion to draw up any formal list of them is plain from 
such a passage as that in Republic v. 453-4, where the 
dialectical or critical employment of the categories of 
‘same’ and ‘ different’ (ré ei80s 7d ris Erépas Te kal Tis adrhs 
qvoews kal mpos rl relvoy wpiCoueba, 4548) is contrasted with 
the eristic or uncritical employment of them. 


The Cratylus. 


The Cratylus heads what Dr. Lutoslawski calls the 
First Platonic Group, but Professor Natorp places the 
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Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and EHuthydemus between the Gor- 

geas and Cratylus. I shall not attempt to decide which of 

the two arrangements is the more likely, because I do not 

think that our view of the Doctrine of Ideas, as set forth 

in the Cratylus, ought to be affected by our view of the 

chronological place of the Dialogue. The Doctrine of 

Ideas, as Logic, has been set forth, in all respects that are 

essential, in the Dialogues of the Socratie Group ; no vital : 
modifications, in presumably later Dialogues such as the. 
Cratylus and those which follow it in our list, have to be 

noted—only, for the most part, merely verbal alterations. 
in the statement of it, according as the different subjects of | 
the various Dialogues make such alterations natural. The 

chronological treatment of the Doctrine of Ideas has, in 

my opinion, diverted attention from what is constant in it | 
to verbal alterations in the statement of it which are made 

to appear as essential modifications of its methodological 

character—modifications which, if they had existed, would, 

indeed, have left the Doctrine without any methodological | 
character at all. 

The relation of appearance to reality, of particulars to 
the Idea, is discussed in the Cratylus a propos of the ques- 
tion whether names are connected with things dice. or 
von. In the first part of the Dialogue Socrates seems to 
maintain the dice-view, only to show, in the second part, 
that it is not tenable.2 The function of a name is to 
declare the nature of a thing. The maker of names must 
always look to that which is the ideal name for each thing 
—AdmoBrénovra eis 76 TH pice. dvowa éxdorp—and must be 
able to impress the form of that name upon letters and 
syllables—xai dSvvdpevov adtod 7d eldos* riWévar els Te TA ypdp- 


1 See Raeder (pp. 147-8) for the association of the gvce-view with 
Antisthenes (represented by Cratylus in this Dialogue), and the vdéyq- 
view with Protagoras (represented by Hermogenes). 

2 See Natorp, pp. 119-20. 

3 Dr. Raeder (pp. 153 and 178), wishing to distinguish «l5os in the 
Cratylus from the ‘ Platonic Idea’ proper, tells us that, as used in 389 8 
(and presumably in the whole context), it is merely a ‘model’. I cannot 
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pata kat tds ovdAdaBds (Crat. 890 £). Here we have the 
Idea of a name. But a name is an instrument, and the 
Idea, or true nature, of an instrument is always relative to 
the work which it has to perform. The work which a 
name has to perform is to declare the nature of a thing ; 
which it does by resembling the thing. The Idea, or true 
nature, of the thing must therefore be known, if it is to be 
rightly named. The Idea of the name must fit the Idea of 
the thing, and it is not the maker, but the user, of names | 
who must be accounted the ultimate authority as to> 
whether or no a name has been rightly given—does its | 
work. The user of names is the Dialectician (390, D, 5). 
He alone has knowledge of the true nature of the things | 
‘named, and of the names which he uses. The ‘use’ of 
a name, as the Dialectician understands that ‘use’, is, in 
fact, the Idea of the name. The ‘Idea’ here is the ‘ Final 
Cause’. We are reminded of Rep. x. 601 D woAdH apa 
avaykn Tov xp@pmevoy ExdoT@ eumerpdtatdy TE Elva Kal ayyeAov 
ylyvecOat Te ToNTH KTA. 

| From the Idea, or efdos, of an instrument, described, in 
the Cratylus and Republic, as its use adequately known 
only by the user, it is an easy step to the Idea, or cidos, of 
a virtue. This, too, is its ‘use’, the function of the 
virtue—temperance, or courage—in the Good Life. It is 
only the ‘Idea’ of the Good Life itself which carries us 
beyond ‘use’ to ‘end’. To maintain that, in a ‘Later 
theory of Ideas’, there are no ‘Ideas’ of oxevacrd, or of 
virtues, is really to exclude from the purview of science 
the two departments of technic and of morals—Aor science 
is always identified by Plato with the discovery of the 


see that the terms in which c¢idos is spoken of in the Cratylus differ 
from the terms in which it is described where all admit that it 
is the ‘Platonic Idea’ proper. Plato-scholars are very often found 
‘involved in a circular argument: ‘this Dialogue occupies such and such 
a chronological place, therefore exhibits such and such a phase of 
Doctrine ; and, exhibiting that phase of Doctrine, occupies that chrono- 
logical place.’ 
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‘Idea’: and, further, to empty the Doctrine of its methodo- 
logical significance, setting up, instead of methodology, a 
theory of Eternal Things such as Aristotle erroneously 


conceived the Doctrine of Ideas to be. No better example ' 


of an ‘Idea’, according to my view, could be given than 


avo 6 éort xepxis in the Cratylus, or 4 ev ri dioer KAlvy in | 


the Tenth Book of the Republic. In each case the Idea is. 


unique, eternal, immutable; but it is a law, a rule, a need 
to be met in a definite way, not a Thing; and is as fully 
entitled as man or ow to admission into the ‘ world of self- 
existing Ideas ’—self-existing Ideas’ as distinguished 
from ‘notions’ or ‘concepts’ by the critics. So far as 


methodological doctrine is concerned, the ‘self-existing 


Ideas’, assigned to Plato’s later teaching (e.g. by Dr. 
Lutoslawski, p. 224), are simply ‘notions’, or ‘concepts ’, or 
‘points of view’, some of them of universal application, 
others restricted to special spheres of inquiry, by the use of 
which science makes senszbilia intelligible. 

So much for the major part of the Cratylus, which 
proceeds on the view that there is a natural connexion 
between names and things. But from 437 £ to the end of 
the Dialogue this view is abandoned—so Professor Natorp 
seems to put it!—-or, as I should prefer to say, limited. 
Although the Dialectician (defined 390 c as 6 épwray émord- 
pevos kal dmoxpiveoOar) fits the right names to things, he is 
not supreme arbiter of nomenclature. Misleading names 
are widely current; and it is wise to proceed on the 
principle that the true nature of things is to be apprehended, 
not from their names, but from themselves—439 B otk é& 
dvopdrwv GAAA TOAD MaAAOv adra 2& adrdv (ra dvTa) Kal wadnréov 
kat Cytnréov, and 437 E of pero. vopobérat Ta TpSta dyduara, 
ytyvdoKovtes Ta mpdypata ols éridevro, éridevto.? The ‘ things ’ 
(ra. dvra, 7a tpdypara) of these passages are, of course, not 
particulars, but universals (with the naming of which alone 


1 
p. 123. 
2 Cf. the question ‘Whether Definitions are of Names or of Things’ 


discussed by J. S. Mill (Logic, book i, ch. 8). 
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_the Dialectician is concerned)!; and knowledge of these: 
‘things’ is reached, we are told, by comparing together 
such of them as are akin, and thinking-out others by 
themselves—488 E padety . .. 80° GAAHA@Y, ef TH ovyyErh 
éorwv, kal ara dv’ abrév—just the method illustrated in all 
the Dialogues which we have hitherto reviewed—the 
method of discovering the specific ‘law’ valid for a given 
class of phenomena, by bringing the general ‘categories’ of 
the understanding (same, different, &c.) distinctly to bear 
on the phenomena. That there are such 6:7a to be known, 
such ‘laws’, or Ideas, is indisputable, otherwise ‘knowledge’ 
is impossible. ‘Knowledge’ is possible, therefore must 
have objects; the Heraclitean flux is not objectively, only 
subjectively, real. It is not in things, but in ourselves who 
have made ourselves dizzy with our own aimless gyrations 
among them (4118). There is a permanent Beauty, a 
permanent Good, and so forth—440B ei d8& dors pev det 1d 
“yryvecor, ote d& TO yryvwokdpevon, ott 8& Td Kaddv, Zoe 58 7d 
ayabov, €or 8é ev Exaotoy THy dvTwy .. . ov por haiveTat TadTa 
\Gpoa dvta pon ovdey ovdé dopa. A beautiful face changes, 
~ but Beauty itself is unchangeable. If it were not un- 
changeable, we could not think it, or give it aname (439 D). 
Here, as Professor Natorp puts it,? we have, in adré or 
eidos, simply the ‘content of predication’, the predicate 
‘beautiful’, to which a fixed meaning belongs. 

The continuous flux of sense is not, as continuous, object 
for discursive thought; it becomes that only in so far as 
we translate it into a discrete series of juxtaposed pieces— 
photograph, as it were, stretches of its movement into rest ; 
and having arranged our ‘ photographs’ into sets convenient 
for future reference, use them as giving points of view 
always to be taken by any one who would ‘ understand ’, 
and deal successfully with, that movement which, after 
all, as so understood, is the true reality. Plato’s insistence 
on the necessity for discursive thought of a system of 


1 See Natorp, p. 122. 
2 p. 125. 
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‘Immutable Ideas’ need not surprise any one who is familiar 
with the trend of modern Psychology, as indicated, for 
example, in the following passage :— Les concepts sont en 
effet extérieurs les uns aux autres, ainsi que des objets dans 
espace. Kt ils ont la méme stabilité que les objets, sur le 
modéle desquels ils ont été eréés. Ils constituent, réunis, 
un “monde intelligible” qui ressemble par ses caractéres 
essentiels au monde des solides, mais dont les éléments sont 
plus légers, plus diaphanes, plus faciles & manier pour 
intelligence que l'image pure et simple des choses con- 
erétes; ils ne sont plus, en effet, la perception méme des 
choses, mais la représentation de l'acte par lequel J’intelli- 
gence se fixe sur elles. Ce ne sont donc plus des images, 
mais des symboles. Notre logique est l’ensemble des régles 
qu'il faut suivre dans la manipulation des symboles. Comme 
ces symboles dérivent de la considération des solides, comme 
les régles de la composition de ces symboles entre eux ne 
font guére que traduire les rapports les plus généraux entre 
solides, notre logique triomphe dans la science qui prend 
la solidité des corps pour objet, c’est-d-dire dans la 
géométrie. Logique et géométrie s’engendrent réciproque- 
ment l’une l’autre. C’est de l’extension d’une certaine 
géométrie naturelle, suggérée par les propri¢tés générales 
et immédiatement apercues des solides, que la logique 
naturelle est sortie. C’est de cette logique naturelle, & son 
tour, qu’est sortie la géométrie scientifique, qui étend in- 
définiment la connaissance des propriétés extérieures des 
solides. Géométrie et logique sont rigoureusement appli- 
cables 3 la matiére. Elles sont la chez elles, elles peuvent 
marcher 14 toutes seules. Mais, en dehors de ce domaine, 
‘le raisonnement pur a besoin d’étre surveillé par le bon 
sens, qui est tout autre chose.’? 


The Phaedo. 


Reserving the Symposium, the next Dialogue on the list, 
for the Second Part of this Essay, we come to the Phaedo, 


1 Bergson, L’ Evolution créatrice, pp. 174-5. 
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in which the Doctrine of Ideas, as Scientifie Method, is 
very systematically set forth. Professor Natorp, indeed, 
goes the length of saying that the Phaedo is really con- 
secrated to this Doctrine. The Immortality of the Soul, 
he thinks, is only ostensibly the subject of the Dialogue ; 
in ‘personal immortality’ Plato takes little interest, as 
man of science, and cannot have regarded it as proved by 
his arguments. What he is really interested in is the 
‘immortality’ which is realized at every moment by one 
who rises in thought to the Eternal. The Phaedo has more 
to do with Life than with Death—with the Life of the 
Philosopher which is the Life Eternal—-Life in the Eternal, 
| that is, Apprehension of the Ideas: hence Schleiermacher 
is right when he says that the theme of the Phaedo is the 
‘notion of the Philosopher’; equally right it would be to 
say that its theme is ‘ the Idea’. 
- The ‘Idea’ is that very Being (air) 4 otola, 78D) of 
which we give account in Dialectic (js Adyov diouev Tod 
civat Kal épwrdvtes Kal droxpivdpevot, 75 C), the art () wept rods 
Adyous Téxvn, 90 B) with which rests the decision whether or 
no, in any case, we have attained to scientific truth (}) réy 
dvt@y ddAnbevd tre Kal émtornun, 90D). That which is thus 
reached is, as Professor Natorp rightly urges,? no tran- 
scendent Idea (the ‘ transcendent Idea’, in Plato’s Logic, is, 
I believe, the figment of Aristotle and those who have 
perpetuated his misunderstanding), but simply the content 
of the scientific answer to the question, ‘What is the 
Beautiful, the Good, the Just?’ The scientific answer is 
arrived at by a method (rpdzos rijs weOddov, 97 B) indicated 
at 930, 94D, and elsewhere, in which Professor Natorp 
tinds the essentials of Aristotle’s dmodeuxrixds svdAdoytopds— 
a method which substitutes certainty for probability, which 
adopts imddeors A only after its consequences have been found 
to be consistent with already established truth; then looks 
out for irddecrs B, the best ixd0eo1s among those immediately 


' pp. 126-7. 2 p.18h. 
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above A, and deduces A from B; then similarly rises to 
C, and so on till txavéy tu. is reached—a sadGecrs which is 
an indisputable first principle (101 D). Thus, as Professor 
Natorp says,' the ‘ Idea’ is ‘ deepened ’ by being connected, 
not only with Definition, but with Inference. The ‘Idea’ 
has become more than the fixed meaning of the predicate 
‘good’ or ‘ beautiful ’—it is seen to be valid, as ‘ Law’ in 
a multitude of cases; and it is truer to say that it is 
developed into these cases than that it is merely applied 
to them. 

Professor Natorp, whose treatment of the Phaedo is very 
informing,’ distinguishes * four connected passages in which 
the ‘ Idea’ is dealt with in this Dialogue :— 

(1) 65-8. There is no ewactness (dxpiBés) in the senses. 
To get at what ts by itself (aird Kad’ aid), the mind (Wvy7, 
didvoia) must work by herself. This means that ‘ abstrac- 
tions’ are the tools with which exact science works. 

The existence of these ‘abstractions’ or ‘notions’ is 
maintained (papev te elvar Sfxarov aird . . . Kal Kaddv yé Tt 
kal dyaddv . . . to which are added péyedos, byleia, icxds—in 
short, amavtwy 7 ovota, 6 Tvyxdver Exactov dv, 65D), and the 


faculty which apprehends them is 7 rod giAocddov Woy?) 


) pddtora ariynder TO oGya... Kal Cytet adty Kal? adriyy 
ylyveoOa (65 D). 


In this first section of the Phaedo-presentation of the | 


Doctrine of Ideas, the Moral Ideas are to the front; then 
comes magnitude, but the logical categories are not men- 
tioned. We also notice that the separation of the intelligible 
from the sensible is very sharply expressed,and that in 67 ,D 
(and ef. 76) the ‘dangerous’ terms, as Professor Natorp 
characterizes them,’ xwpiCew, xwpiouds, xwpis, which gave 
Aristotle his chance, occur. In characterizing these terms 


1 p. 132. 

2 In the First Part of this Essay throughout I am, as my frequent 
references to him indicate, I hope, sufficiently, much indebted to Pro- 
fessor Natorp. In the Second Part I venture to go beyond his assistance. 

3 pp. 182 ff. 4 p. 137. 
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as ‘dangerous ’—scilicet for logic—Professor Natorp seems 
to me to neglect the mythical setting in which they occur; 
for in describing the ywpiouds of mind from body, and the 
objects of mind from sensibilia, as xddapeus (67 c), Plato has 
evidently Orphic rites in view. We ought not to press 
xwpicuds so as to make it mean in logic what it means in 
mythology—the entire separation of mind from body, in- 
volving the separate existence, as Things, of the abstractions 
which mind, as such, apprehends. We ought not to do this, 
and Plato, I submit, warns us against doing so by comparing 
the mental concentration of the Philosopher on his scientific 
points of view to the flight of the soul from the body in 
ecstatic vision or in death—a flight which Plato does not, 
I take it, expect his readers to understand literally. At 
any rate, in spite of the recommendation of ‘flight from 
sense’, the Phaedo lays the foundation of ‘a science of 
sensibilia’—of ‘natural science’: the phenomenal world 
is presented as a second kind of being, and its position 
secured by the side of the world of Ideas—79 a Odyev ody 
dvo eldn TOY dvTwY, TO ev dpatdv, TO 8 dewdés.! 

(2) 72-7. On Learning and Reminiscence. The thought 
of this second passage, says Professor Natorp,? is that one 
gains knowledge only by recovering it out of one’s own 
consciousness. Here, in the Phaedo, that which is recovered 
is much more definitely limited, he thinks, than it is in the 
Meno, to the pure forms of thought. I hardly think that 
Professor Natorp is justified in thus distinguishing the 
Phaedo from the Meno. Although the logical categories 
are not in evidence in the Meno, as they are in the Phaedo 
(76 4), yet the two Dialogues agree substantially so far as 
other categories are concerned: in the Meno we surely 
have ‘mathematical categories’ as well as in the Phaedo— 
the experiment with the slave-boy implies that—and the 
Ideas of caddy and dya8év which appear in the Phaedo-list 
(75 c) are surely those which one endeavouring to get at 
the efdos of dpern—the objective of the Meno-inquiry— 

1 See Natorp, p. 138. 2p, 188. 
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must, above all, endeavour to ‘recollect’. What it is safe 
to say is that in the Phaedo, as in the Meno, it is the 
original of some copy now presented in sense, not a formerly 
presented copy, that we ‘recollect’. We say (Phaedo, 
744), ‘There is equality itself (airs 7d Yoov)’. This 
‘equality’ we ‘recollect’ on occasion of seeing ‘equal things’, 
which are themselves, after all, both ‘equal’ and ‘unequal’, 
or rather, never truly ‘equal’. But ‘equality’ is always 
the same. And ‘equality’ we must have had in our minds 
before we began to use our senses—75B apo Tod dp£acbar 
nas dpav kal axovew Kal Tadda aicbdverOar TvyeEiv der TOV 
eiAnpdras émiotnpny adtod tod icov dtu got, ef euédAomev TA 
ex TOV alcOjoewy loa excise dvoive . . . Tply yeverOar dvdyKn 
nuty atriv elAndévar. Here the a priori element in ex- 
perience is figured as previous knowledge of an original. 
After enumerating the ‘mathematical categories’, icov, 
petov, €darrov, &c., he goes on to give the ‘moral categories’ 
kaddv, ayaddr, d{xatov, Sc.oy, &e. (75 c), adding (76 A) ‘ logical 
categories —forms of pure thought, dvdporov, duoror. 


ne 


The difference between ‘moral categories’ and the two | 
other kinds is profound; and that Plato recognized this. 
seems to be proved by a passage in the Theaetetus (186 0), | 


where the fundamental predicates are finally distributed 
under the two heads of ovola, Being, and apéAca, Value. 
Here Plato seems to me to anticipate the distinction, lately 
associated with the name of Ritschl, between ‘theoretic’ 
and ‘ value’ judgements, and to bring the distinction back 
to its basis in the a priorz. 

To return to the Phaedo: the ‘recollected Ideas’ described 
in 72-7 are a priori conditions of thought and conduct, 
ways in which we must, or ought to, think and act on the 
oceasion of the presentation of objects and opportunities in 
this world of sense-impressions. These ways of thinking and 
acting are owrs—it is im us, not in the ‘external world’, 
that they are to be looked for. ‘ Equality’ and ‘Justice’ 
stand for rules which the intellectual and moral nature of 
man is bound to follow in the exercise of its functions—in 
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this sensible world, it is to be noted, not in a supersensible 
- world. Plato speaks as if these ‘rules’ were absolutely, 
rather than relatively, fixed. As it is, they are relative to 
human nature, being hypotheses thrown out by man 
himself to help him in his practical task of thinking and 
using this world in the manner most conducive to the 
peculiar needs of human nature. We now see, what Plato 
perhaps did not see, that ‘abstractions’, so far from being 
‘eternally true’, are not ‘true’ at all. They always involve 
partial one-sided views: but, although ‘untrue’, they are 
indispensable, because it is only the one-sided view—the 
thing viewed from our own side—that matters. The dis- 
tinction between ‘true’ and ‘what matters’, to which 
I may be thought to have committed myself in my last 
sentence, is a purely academic one. ‘The ‘eternal frame 
and constitution of animals’ (to quote Hume’s remarkable 
phrase 1), as specialized in human nature, is always there ; 
and it is really all the same whether, in speaking of the 
fundamental judgements, we use the old description, 
‘eternal truths’, or the new one, ‘ pragmatic postulates ’. 

(3) 78-84. There are dvo eldn tév dvtwy (79 A), that which 
is always the same with itself, and that which varies 
continually. 

The wvxy7 seems to fall under the first head. But 
Professor Natorp? would pass over here, as insignificant, the 
proof of its ‘immortality’: what is really important in this 
Section of the Dialogue is the definite recognition of the 

Sensible as a class of Being by the side of the Intelligible. 
| Dialogues presumably later than the Phaedo, such as the 
Sophistes (248 ff., 254D), and one certainly later, the 
\Timaeus (51 and 27), are in favour of recognizing the 
Sensible as a kind of Being. 

The thought of this section of the Phaedo (new, Professor 
Natorp holds—by no means new, I think) is that the 

' Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix i (end), § 246 


(Selby-Bigge). 
2 p. 144, 
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sensible is mere appearance tl it is determined intelligibly ; | 


then it has its own proper reality.! 

The two kinds of Being distinguished in this third 
Section imply two kinds of Judgement. This brings us to 
the fourth, and last, Section marked by Professor Natorp 
as presenting the Doctrine of Ideas, viz.— 

(4) 96-107, which deals with pure fundamental judge- 
ments, and the founding of empirical judgements upon 
them. 


The first among the pure fundamental judgements is that v 


‘the World is Good’. The Good is the principle of Cosmos 
(97 E-99 c) ; it is ‘the ought-to-be’, the principle of main- 


| 


tenance, order, balance, which is the ‘ sufficient reason’ for | 


everything within its borders.?, Thus (109 4) the central 


position of the Earth is explained as being involved in the. 


self-maintaining organism of the Cosmos. 


The en are laws, and the Good is the system of these. 


laws. 

The pédefis of the particular in the Idea means—in logic 
—simply the relation of particular case to law. What 
makes a thing ‘ beautiful’ is the zapovoia of the ‘Beautiful’, 
or Kkowwvia with it—i éxelvov Tod Kadod etre napovaoia cite 
cowwvia (100 Dd). The statement ‘this thing is beautiful’ 
is, if true, justified by its conformity with the funda- 
mental judgement which sets forth the notion of the 
Beautiful. 

Such a fundamental judgement is, according to Plato’s 
way of speaking, an ‘eternal truth’; but no harm is done, 
I think, by describing it as a ‘pragmatic postulate’. We 
deal with particulars by looking at them in lights suitable 
to the outlook peculiar to human nature. Spinoza, who 
makes pulchritudo, and the like, relative to human nature, 
not absolutely existing qualities in things,* realized this 


1 See Natorp, p. 145. 

2 We have here the principle implied in the two ruma mepi Geodoyias 
which lie at the foundation of the system of education set forth in the 
Republic—see Rep. ii. 379 ff. 

3 Epist. lviii (ed. Bruder). 
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‘fully ; but Plato hardly realized it, nor did Kant, although 

the doctrine of a priori categories common to both philo- 
-sophers—forms of thought which ‘make experience possi- 
-ble’—implies it. The points of view from which, and, it 
‘may be added, the shades of feeling through which, we 
look at things, express our inmost nature. 

The etsy, or fundamental judgements, are assured by 
deduction !1—by the exhibition of their internal intercon- 
nexion with one another, as all ultimately dependent on one 
principle—see 101 p,u: taking an eidos, we first deduce 
consequences from it; if they contradict already ascer- 
tained truth, we reject the e?dos which gives such conse- 
quences; if its consequences warrant us in retaining the 
eidos, we then ascend from it to.a higher etéos from which it 
can be plainly ‘derived’; and so on, till we reach what is called 
here ixavdv tT, i.e. a true dpyy? (cf. 107 B). The criterion 
of scientific truth is thus consistency over a large area, 
what is called cagijvera in a similar passage at the end of 
the Sixth Book of the Republic. The object is always to 
integrate each new ‘truth’ or ‘discovery’ with the system 
of already achieved knowledge. 

The form of the empirical judgement (called 76 év jyiv 
102:p, £) is ‘@ is ‘A’, ‘eis not-Ay,‘« is B’, ‘a is not-B;, 
A and B being «idn defined in fundamental judgements. 
But there is no contradiction involved in ‘a is A’ and 
‘ge is not-A’; for, in such empirical judgements, the con- 
tradictory predicates are either not simultaneous or are 
applied to what are practically different subjects, viz. to 2, 
now, and then, or in this relation, and in that other 
relation.® 

The z—the subject of the empirical judgement, then, is 
receptive, in different relations, of contradictory predicates ; 
but these predicates, the ein predicated, are themselves 
abiding—thus Life, (#7 (105 D), is abiding—although they 
may change their subjects. The argument for the immor- 


1 See Natorp, p. 153. 2 See Raeder, p. 225. 
5 See Natorp, p. 155. 
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tality of the Soul turns on the abiding nature of the efdos 
“Life ’, Gor. Life is always Life, without change: the 
yoy is Life; ergo. I may say, in passing, that it is diffi- 
cult to see how Plato could have regarded this argument as 
proving ‘personal immortality’; why should the change- 
less predicate ‘Life’ not cease to be applicable to this or 
that particular Wux7, as other predicates, themselves equally 
changeless, cease to be applicable to this or that subject in 
the sensible world? The argument, at most, proves that 
the world-soul is eternal. 

~The result of the Phaedo, then, is this, that, of the two 
orders of Being—the sensible and intelligible—we know 
the former through the latter. The Dialogue lends no , 
countenance to the view that ‘ knowledge’ of the intelligi- 
bilia, in any conceivable way, is possible except of them 
as performing their function of making the sensibilia 
intelligible. It is as true of Plato’s Ideas as of Kant’s 
Categories, that, without sense, they are empty. The 
Ideas, so far as Logic, or Methodology, is concerned, are 
merely the ways in which human understanding performs 
its function of interpreting the world—this sensible world, 
not a world beyond. 


The Republic. 


The first passage of the Republic in which the Ideas are 
mentioned is ili. 402.6 o¥dt povorxol mpdtepoy eodueOa .. . 
mp dv Ta Ths cwppootuns €tdn Kal dvdpelas Kal éXevOepidryros 
Kal sweyadompetelas kal doa TovTay ddeApa Kal Ta ToUTwY eravtia 
mavTaxod tepipepdueva yrwopiCapev Kat évdvta éy ots éveotiy 
aicbavdueba kat aita Kal cixdvas ad’rdév. Here, Adam? argues, 
the «ii are not the ‘Ideas’. The ‘Ideas’ he regards as 
‘transcendent’, or ‘separate’, xwpioral, and as not coming 
up in the Republic till the ‘ philosophical’, as distinct from 
the ‘musical’, education of the guardians is reached. 


1 The Republic of Plato, note ad loc, 
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‘Transcendent’ Ideas, Adam holds, do not occur in Rep. 
i-iv. I follow Zeller! in thinking that the «fy here are 
the ‘Ideas ’—the language used here (zavraxot mepupepoueva 
—cf. mavtaxod pavraCéueva, Rep. v. 476 A—évdvta, aird) is 
the same as that employed in passages where the ‘Ideas’ 
are admittedly referred to—and I further hold that the 
view, maintained by Adam and many scholars, which 
makes the Ideas ‘separate’ or ‘transcendent’ in a sense 
incompatible with their being ‘immanent’ as concepts, 
cannot be maintained on a broad survey of the methodolo- 
gical side of Plato’s Doctrine. The ety of the virtues, here 
in Rep. 402 0, as elsewhere, stand for the meaning of the 
virtues in each case; he who knows the efdos of Tem- 
perance is he who looks at it in the light of its end, the 
social system to which it belongs and contributes ; and it is 
only he, we are told, who can either produce, or appreciate 
when produced, its eikév in art. This meaning can be 
formulated ; in this sense it is ‘separate’ from the cases 
which it covers; and, at the same time, it is ‘immanent’, 
éveott, in each case. 

Professor Natorp, who apparently takes the «ldn of Rep. 
402 © as ‘Ideas’, remarks? on the connexion of the passage 
with Sympostum 210: the cada oouata and Kara émtnded- 
para of the Symposium answer to yuuvactixy and povoiky 
respectively in the Republic; while the cada padjpara and 
avré 76 Kaddv (or dyaddv) answer to the scientific and the 
dialectical parts of the Republic curriculum. 

The Doctrine of Ideas appears definitely—this is generally 
admitted—in Rep. v. 476A epi dixalov Kal ddixov kal dyabod 
kal kakod kal mdvtwy tev €lddv TEépL 6 adTds Adyos, adTd wey ev 
Exactov eivat, TH de TOY Tpdkewv Kal coudtayv Kal ddAdjArwv 
Kowarvla Tavtaxod pavtaCoueva TOAAG palverOar Exactov—the 
passage extending to 486 in book vi; and in vi. 507 B 
TOAAG Kada, iv 8 ey, kal ToAAA ayaba Kal Exacta ovrws civat 
gpapev te Kai diopiCoyey TH Adym ... Kal add bh Kaddv Kat 

1 Plato, p. 274 (Eng. transl.). 
4-p. 180, : 
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avrd dya0dv, Kal otrw mepl mdvrov & rére Gs TOAAS erlOeper, 
mddhw ad kar’ ldéay play exdorov os pas obons TiWevres, 6 ori’ 
Exacrov mpooayopetouev ... kal ra pev 62 dpacbal paper, voei- 
70a 8 ob, ras 8 ab ldéas voeioOa pév, dpacba. 6’ ob. 

No care is taken in these passages to avoid the sharp 
opposition between Idea and Appearance ; each Concept, or 
Idea, is itself one, but appears many in its connexions 
with particular actions, particular bodies, and other Ideas. 
The yrwordr, émornrdv, vonrov, or ‘ object of scientific know- 
ledge’ is the eléos, which is the one point of view taken 
by yrdors, émoripyn, vonows, or ‘scientific thought’ in all the 
cases belonging to a group. The one point of view taken 
is logically distinguished from, ‘separated’ from, any par- 
ticular case in which it is taken; but this logical separa- 
tion does not amount to a real separation. The point of 
view is not a ‘thing’ co-ordinate with the things with 
regard to which it is taken: and this is made abundantly 
clear to any one who reads Rep. vi. vii. 502-18, candidly, 
and not through Aristotle's eyes—the Idea is the scientific 
point of view in each case. It is in this passage, describing 
the Philosophical Part of the Education of the Guardians, 
that we have the locus classicus for the lida raya0os, 

Socrates begins by pointing to what the Good is not: it 
is not dpdvnois, and it is not jéov7j. What, then, does 
Socrates think it is? asks Adeimantus (506 B,C, D). Socrates 
replies that what he thinks is of no consequence—mere 
opinion is a wretched substitute for scientific knowledge ; 
and scientific knowledge of the Good he does not profess to 
have ready to impart at present. At this juncture, Glaucon, 
afraid that Socrates is going to stop short, takes up the 
conversation, and begs him to go on and discuss the Good 
in the same way as he discussed the moral virtues, i.e. in 
an admittedly insufficient way, but yet to discuss it. 
Socrates agrees to go on; but will not try to define the 


1 On dAdAfArw xowwvia—the ‘Communion of Ideas’, see infra, pp. 82, 
83, 87. 
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Good itself in its essential nature (506 5)—that is more 
than can be done at present :—he will point out its Off- 
spring and Image (5068). Before doing so, he recalls the 
distinction between the many particulars apprehended by 
Wis, axon, &c., and the One Form in each case apprehended 
by vénows: and then goes on to distinguish the relation 
between dyis and 7rd dpdéyeva from that between all other 
faculties of sensation and their respective objects :—dxo7 
and 1d dxovdéyevov, for example, need no tertiwm quid to 
link them together; but dys and 70 dpdépevoy are beauti- 
fully linked together by ¢és, without the presence of 
which tertiwm quid eye could not see or coloured object 
be seen. 

And the source of this ¢és is the Sun (508 A), which is 
not identical with either dys or duua (508 A), although 
dupa is of a more sun-like nature than any other organ of 
sense; and it is the Sun which dispenses to dupa the faculty 
of dys, by which he himself is seen. 

‘The Sun, then,’ continues Socrates, ‘is the Offspring and 
Image of the Good which I said I should point to in lieu 
of giving a scientific definition of the Good.’ What the 
Sun is in relation to seeing and things seen in the visible 
world, that the Good is in relation to Thought or Reason 
and its objects (rad voovpeva, the Ideas) in the intelligible 
world (508 3, c). The td€a rdya0od is that which sheds 
édjdeva upon the objects of true knowledge (rots yyvo- 
oxopevos, the other Ideas), without the illumination of which 
they would not be ‘known’; just as the Sun sheds ¢és 
upon the objects of sight, without which they would not 
be ‘seen’: and it is the idé€a rdyadod which, at the same 
time, gives the knower émorjpn, the power of knowing 
the objects on which it sheds aA70e1a; just as the Sun gives 
the seer the power of seeing the objects on which the sun- 
light is shed. This cause of dA70e.a and emornyn—though 
apprehended by émorjyn (508 &©)—transcends them both: 
they are both dyaGoed7 (509 A), but not the dyaOdy itself ; 
just as ¢Gs and dys are jAro€e1dh, but not 6 Avs which 
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transcends them both. ‘What a marvellous Thing of 
Beauty the Good must be,’ cries Glaucon (509 4), ‘if, while 
producing both Truth and Knowledge, it is itself far more 
beautiful! you cannot mean that it is Pleasure?’ ‘Hush! 
Let us go on with our image,’ says Socrates (508 a), ‘and 
add this (509 B): that, as the Sun causes the yéveous of the 
things which he also makes visible, but is not himself 
yéveots, 80 the idéa taya6od imparts ovaia to the objects which 
it also makes known, but is itself something transcending 
ovoia, surpassing it in dignity and power—ovk ovcias dvtos 
TOO dyabov, GAN’ Er. eméKewwa THs otolas TpecBela Kal dvyduer 
vmepexovtos (509 B).’ 

This, then, is the locus classicus for Plato’s idéa raya6od. 

The most significant thing, to my mind, in the passage is 
the refusal of Socrates at 506 p, E—he will not say rf zor’ 
eotly TO dyaddv, but will only describe its éxyovos. This is 
not mere literary affectation, or even elpwvela: it indicates. 
a philosophical position—that we must not seek to know 
the Good as we know ‘things’ and their ‘ Laws’, the other 
‘Ideas’. All we can do is to ‘throw out’ figurative 
language at it. The position of Socrates towards the Good — 
is just that which Matthew Arnold recommends towards 
religious truth. ‘The language of the Bible,’ he says,! ‘is | 
literary, not scientific language; language thrown out at 
an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which inspired ) 
emotion. Evidently, if the object be one not fully to be 
grasped, and one to inspire emotion, the language of figure 
and feeling will satisfy us better about it, will cover more | 
of what we seek to express, than the language of literal 
fact and science; the language of science will be below what 
we feel to be the truth.’ 

The Good is éréxewa tis ovolas: that is, since ovcia is the | 
object of scientific knowledge, of émvorrjpyn, the Good is not 
an object of scientific knowledge, one among other objects. | 
It is rather the fundamental principle, the dvumd6eros apy 
(511 B), of ovofa and émoryjun, of Being and Knowledge. 

1 Literature and Dogma, ch. i, § 4, p. 41 (4th ed.). 
E 2 
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It is not ‘known’ as Laws, the ¢/n subordinate to it, are 
‘known’, in relation to, and as limited by one another. It 
is unique: not object of the Understanding, but, together 
with God and Soul, of the Reason, as Kant would say. 
The Good is that which, in the last resort, makes the 
existence of parts, and our knowledge of them, possible: 
it is the Whole Universe over against the Whole Man. As 
faculties are non-existent without the Man; so the Laws of 
Nature are insignificant without the Cosmos, or System of 
the Good. The Cosmos transcends its Laws—r6 éyaév is 
éréxewa ths ovolas, transcends the other idéa. which are 
ovota, objects of scientific knowledge, Laws of Nature. 
This is undoubtedly the meaning of the passage before us, 
so undoubtedly that we need not trouble ourselves about 
the fact that, in the same context, the Good is placed in 
the vontds rémos (509 D), and év 76 yvwors (517 8B), and is 
said to be rod dvros 7d havdraroy (518 ©), 7rd eddapovectarov 
tod dvtos (526 E). If we wish, on the strength of these 
statements, to say that the Good is ‘known’, we must 
remember that it is not for the Understanding with its 
Categories, but for the Intuitive Reason, that it is ‘known’. 
And it is worth remembering, too, that in the Theaetetus 
(185 a-186 c) the ‘Categories’ of the Woy? air? are dis- 
tinguished under the two heads of ovcfa (Being) and 
opéreva (Value), and that Good, with Beauty, falls under 
the latter. 

Although the Good, then, is not co-ordinate with the 
other id€a:, and is not, like them, ovofa, object of science, 
without it, nevertheless, there could be no science. It is 
the ideal of a single connected System of Natural Laws, the 
ideal of the ‘Reign of Law’, without the inspiration of 
which there could be no scientific interpretation of Nature. 
And it is as ‘ideal’ that it is described as good ; it is not 
posited as actually realized—at least for Knowledge—as 
the other «én are; it is what ought-to-be rather than what 
is: the ought-to-be is beyond the is—éréxewa ris odclas. 
It is that which we always strive to realize, but never do 
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realize—the Good as Ideal.1_ Even for God, if we may refer 
in this connexion to the mythology of the Timaeus, it is an 
ideal, not an accomplished result. If the other eid answer 
to Laws of Nature and Categories of the Understanding, 
the Good answers to the Ideas of Reason. 

The equation, ‘¢és in the sensible world=dd7Geva in the 
intelligible world, which occurs in the present passage, 
meets us wherever Plato’s influence is felt. Aristotle’s 
comparison of the vods tointixds to Light (de An. iii. 480 a, 
10 ff.) is doubtless suggested by it; and in the Neoplatonic 
treatment of the idéa rdya00d and the vods mountixds (which 
are practically identified) it is always being referred to. 
Christian theology too, from the Fourth Gospel downwards, 
has always made much of the text Dominus itllwminatio 
mea; and in the Divina Commedia, Beatrice, Divine 
Wisdom, is compared to ‘ Light intervening between Truth 
and Intellect —Che lwme fia tra il vero e Vintelletto.? 

Scientific knowledge, then, is like seeing things in clear 
daylight (508 c)—we see them as they are, in their true 
positions and aspects and connexions. In the twilight we 
see them out of their proper connexions; now they seem 
to be this, now that: the mental condition is that of dd£a, 
TO pera€v (478 D). 

‘It is remarkable, says Jowett,® ‘that, although Plato 
speaks of the Idea of the Good as the first principle of 
Truth and Being, it is nowhere mentioned in his writings 
except in this passage. Nor did it retain any hold upon 
the minds of his disciples in a later generation; it was 
probably unintelligible to them. Nor does the mention of 
it in Aristotle appear to have any reference to this or any 
other passage in his extant writings.’ 

Although it does not appear under the name of 7 Tod 
ayabot iséa elsewhere, the thought is not new to Plato; we 
have it in his earliest pieces—Laches, Charnvides, Gorgias—— 
where the ‘Good’ appears as the highest ethical notion, 


1 See Natorp, p. 191. 2 Purg. vi. 45. 
3 Introduction to the Republic, p. xeviii (separate edition). 
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standing above the notions of this and that virtue, and 
giving them meaning. About its hold on the minds of 
Plato’s ‘ disciples in a later generation’—although it may 
not have taken a very important place in the teaching of 
the Academy after the Master’s death, perhaps on account 
of the discredit into which the Aristotelian criticism brought 
it—it certainly held a position of paramount importance in 
the Neoplatonic teaching: the whole doctrine of Plotinus 
is dominated by it. As for Aristotle’s criticism of the ida 
rayadod in L. NV. i. 6, it seems to have been written without 
reference to this locus classicus—certainly a most remark- 
able fact, for which it is difficult to suggest any explanation. 
Aristotle knew the Republic, and yet writes his criticism 
of the idéa raya0od as though he were not acquainted with 
the great passage in the Republic specially devoted to it. 

We may now look at the account which the Republic 
gives of Dialectic, the method by which the Idea of the 
Good becomes known to man, that is, becomes clearly 
explicit in his consciousness; for, after all, the ‘ knowledge’ 
of it is not one of the data, but the fundamental condition, 
of experience. This account is given in Rep. vi. 510 B- 
511 c, a passage too long to quote here, which the reader 
ought to have before him, however, in order to follow the 
observations which I now offer. 

What is said in the passage about the method of geome- 
trical investigations (this is the meaning of the plural ras 
yewperplas, 510 c; see Adam, ad loc.)—that it starts from 
assumptions, drodéoers, principles which it takes for granted, 
and, aiding itself by sensible objects, diagrams, and the like, 
tedevta (510 D), comes to conclusions, which follow neces- 
sarily from the assumptions, but, of course, have no more 
than a ‘hypothetical’ validity, is true, not only of the 
mathematical sciences, but of all sciences taken apart from 
Philosophy, the scientia scientiarum.1 The assumptions of 
the separate sciences only cease to be assumptions when, 
and so far as, they are seen to be integral parts of the whole 


1 Cf. Jowett’s Introduction to the Republic, p. xcv (separate edition). 
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system of knowledge and reality—katro: vontév dvrwy pera 
dpxjjs (511 D). When we have formed ‘clear and distinct 


ideas’ of them (see 511 £) they cease to be assumptions; “«/ ~~~ 


just as passions cease to be passions, according to Spinoza,! 
when we have formed clear and distinct ideas of them, have 
come to view them sub specie aeternitatis. A man might 
regulate his conduct on the ‘hypothetical method’ of 
assuming that his passions were given him to be satisfied, 
and might construct a system of ethics consisting of hedo- 
nistic ‘conclusions’ and of a ‘ hedonistic calculus’, after the 
model of ‘ the incontinent man’s syllogism ’,? leading, in the 
most convincing manner, to these conclusions. Opposed to 
such a ‘ Method of Ethics’ would be that advocated in the 
earlier Dialogues of Plato—the method which gets at the 


‘Good ’, and in the light of it sees ‘ virtues’ and ‘duties’ as _ 


parts of one connected system of life. 

As distinguished from the separate sciences, which are 
‘deductive’, which proceed logically from assumptions, 
taken as principles, to conclusions, Dialectic is, first, ‘induc- 
tive’, goes up to an ultimate principle from, and through, 
the assumptions of the separate sciences, which it takes as 
being what they really are, assumptions, not principles 
(511 8), and uses merely as stepping-stones and sugges- 
tions (511 8B), ascending till it reaches an avumdOeros dpxn, 
which is no mere assumption or hypothesis, to be taken 
up or laid aside as it happens to suit one’s convenience, 
but must be accepted as soon as it is grasped—the ultimate 
principle of the Good, of the connexion of all things in 
one beautiful System :—at first Dialectic is ‘inductive’, 
appears as a process of ‘integration’, a process by which 
the empirical generalizations and assumptions of the 
separate sciences are so modified, so reshaped, that they 
take their places in a more or less lucidly seen, more or less 
consistent, Whole. Then comes the second stage of the 
dialectical process; it becomes ‘ deductive’ (511 B), descends 
from the conception of the Whole so gained, and, in the light 

1 Kth. v. 3. 2 EB, N, vii. 8, §§ 9-11. 
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of it, reviews the parts, the original assumptions, and so 
completes their reshaping that at last they take their places 
as etn, aS ascertained truths, as ‘derivative’ laws—vonra 
per dpyfis (511d). This process is effected without any 
employment of sensible images or examples, such as is 
necessary in the mathematical sciences (510 D): only ein, 
scientific laws, are in evidence; the ‘deductive’ part of 
Dialectic consists entirely in the concatenation of such laws, 
and does not go beyond them to particulars (511 c) ; it stops 
in its descent where the special sciences began, having con- 
verted such of their jroOécers as it retains into ely. 

As distinguished from Dialectic, which is the scientia 
scientiarum, Geometry, which may be taken as a good 
example of a special science, explicates the implications of 
such ‘forms’ as retpdywvoyv airé (510 D), assisting itself by 
means of images, diagrams actually drawn, which come 
pretty near the ‘forms’ themselves. These ‘ forms’, repre- 
sented by diagrams, are trodéceis, are assumed, without 
inquiry as to the nature of the Space of which they are 
determinations. It is Dialectic which inquires ‘ what is 
Space in the System of Knowledge and Reality ?’ Dialectic 
does not employ diagrams, but examines the ground of the 
‘forms’ which, in Geometry, the diagrams represent. The 
relation in which Dialectic stands to the special sciences 
(which, as I have said, are all based on assumptions, in so 
far as they are prosecuted in separation) is that of a critique. 
It examines their principles as elements in the Whole of 
Knowledge and Reality. Of course, the comprehension of 
this ‘Whole’ is an ideal; but in proportion as a science 
succeeds in explaining its facts and empirical generaliza- 
tions by wider and wider laws, to that extent it has become 
‘dialectical’ in its method. Thus, while Zoology, before 
Darwin, acquiesced in a multitude of separate irodécers— 
the various specific types, each one of which was assumed 
to be ultimate, it now regards them critically as parts of 
a great Whole, consisting of the Laws of Life, vegetable as 
well as animal: it is with these Laws, not with particular 
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instances as such, that the philosophical zoologist of the 
present day, as distinguished from the descriptive zoo- 
logist of the past, is properly concerned—it may be said 
of him as of Plato’s Dialectician, adrois rots elder dv 
avtay thy peOodov rovovmevos (510 B)... TeAevTa els eldy 
(G11): 

Adam ' distinguishes between the ‘Idea of Square’ and 
the ‘ mathematical square ’, and says that we have the latter 
in the rerpayévov airob of 510 D. The ‘mathematical square’ 
—10 év d:avoiga—seems to me to be just the ‘Idea of Square’ 
or ‘squareness ’: for, how does this rerpdywvov aité stand to 
its diagram? Let Spinoza? answer for us: ‘Idea vera est 
diversum quid a suo ideato. Nam aliud est circulus, aliud 
idea circuli; idea enim circuli non est aliquid habens peri- 
pheriam et centrum, uti circulus. The rerpdywvov airéd is 
not an image, but a concept—a rule according to which 
squares are drawn, imperfectly of course. This rule ‘has 
no sides’; the rule for drawing circles ‘has neither centre 
nor circumference’. It is only the square or circle drawn, 
more or less imperfectly, according to the rule, that has. 
The rerpdywvov aird, then, of 510 D, is the rule which the 
TOAAA yeypaypéeva follow: and what else is the ‘ Idea of | 
Square’ ? 

About the intermediate position assigned (511 D) to the 
objects of dudvoua, i. e. to Ta padnwarixd, between aicOnra and 
vonrd, I shall have something to say when we come to the 
Philebus,? and need only explain here, in two sentences, 
the conclusion which I have come to after perusing a good 
deal of the literature which has accumulated on the subject. 
The Ideas are set forth in the Philebus as the various 
operations of the First Cause, the Good: these operations 
can be mathematically expressed in each case: without 
7d d&meipov to work upon the operations could not take 
place at all: without the principle of 76 wépas they would 


1 The Rep. of Plato, note on 510 p, and Appendix I to book vii, vol. ii, 


p. 159. 
2 De Intellectus Emendatione, vi. 33. 3 See infra, pp. 93, 94, 99, 100. 
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not possess the definiteness which belongs to them as real,and 
as objects of knowledge. The 76 zépas class is, in fact, that 
of ‘the mathematical determinants—ra padnwarika—which 
Aristotle speaks of as a mediating element, in Platonic 
theory, between Ideas and sense-objects ’.? 

At the end of the passage before us (at 511 £) Plato lays 
down ‘ Clearness ’, cadjvera, as the test of Truth. His test 
is that which meets us in the ‘ clear and distinct ideas must 
be true’ of Descartes and Spinoza, in Kant’s ultimate proof 
of the ‘ Categories’, that ‘we cannot think them away’, 
and in Spencer’s ‘inconceivability of the opposite a test of 
truth ’. ‘Qui veram habet ideam,’ says Spinoza,’ ‘ simul scit 
se veram habere ideam, nec de rei veritate potest dubitare 

. sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras manifestat, sic veritas 
norma sui et falsi est.’ 

J.S. Mill, in his discussion of ‘ Inconceivability of oppo- 
site as a test of Truth ’,> does not seem to me to distinguish 
properly between this test as evidence, on the one hand, 
for the truth of a proposition relating to a datwm of 
experience (e. g. the blackness of swans), and as evidence, 
on the other hand, for the effective existence of conditions 
necessary to experience—Categories of the Understanding 
which we ‘ cannot think away’, and Ideas of Reason, such 
as that of a Perfect God, whose existence, for Descartes, 
is given in the ‘clear and distinct idea’ which we have of 
him, as it is also, for Berkeley,* given in the notion which 
we have of him—a ‘notion’ to be carefully distinguished 
from an ‘idea’ or datum of sense. 

The evidence for the idéa rayaod (which covers the three 
‘Kantian Ideas of Reason—Soul, World, God) is obviously, 
according to Plato, its own ‘clear intelligibility’. It is 
a System which we see ‘cannot be otherwise ’. 

A few words may be added about the relation of the 
Idea of the Good to God, as he appears in the Timaeus. 


1 R. G. Bury, Philebus, p. lxvii. 2 Eth. ii, Prop. 48, and Schol. 
5 Logic, book ii, ch. 7. * Principles, §§ 89, 137, 142. 
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Professor Natorp is of opinion ! that, in the Republic, as 
in the Gorgias, the Idea of the Good is simply the principle 
of maintenance or organization, and that there is no 
theological reference. The Idea of the Good is simply the 
highest methodological notion of Dialectic. 

Adam, on the other hand,? identifies the aird dyaddv 
and God, and, in doing so, has most Plato-scholars on 
his side. 

I cannot agree. In the Republic the Idea of the Good 
is the conception, or rather ideal, in which science culmi- 
nates; it is not a person, but a principle; whereas the 
dnptovpyds of the Timaeus who, because he is good, makes 
the world, is essentially a person for the religious conscious- 
ness, and cannot be identified, as personification, or other- 
wise, with a scientific principle. The scientific point of 
view is entirely different from the mythological; but Plato 
takes the one and then the other at different times, the 
latter quite as seriously as the former. 

It may be mentioned that Zeller * affirms the identity of 
the Idea of the Good and God. 

It remains now to notice the Doctrine of Ideas as set 
forth in Rep. x. 596 a ff. 

It is set forth there & propos of the discussion of 
Imitation, pfunows, in Life and Education. What is pipnows 
(595 c)? We have (1) the ié¢a which no human dnrorpyds 
makes (596 B); (2) the thang, which the human dnovpyds 
makes, copying the ida (5968B); and (3) the copy which 
the painter (or poet) executes of the thing, holding up, 
as it were, the mirror of his art (596 c, D, E) to receive 
the reflections, not of rd dv, but of 76 yeyvdéyevov. Thus we 
have (1) 7 & rH dvoe KAlvy, Which is unique (597 c), and 
made by God, 6 gvurovpyés (597 D); (2) the «Atvn made by 
the xAtvorrouds, 6 dnutovpyds; and (3) the «Avy ‘made’ by 
the Cwypados, or other puynrjs—an imitation-xAlvy, which is 
far removed from the reality (598 A, B, C, D). 


Pp. lo3- 2 Rep. of Plato, vol. ii, pp. 50, 51. 
3 Plato, pp. 279 ff. (Eng. transl.). 
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The tribe of tragic poets, with Homer at their head, 
instead of having all wisdom, as is generally supposed, are 
mere copiers of copies, are ‘thrice removed from the truth’ 
(5994). They do not represent the real nature even of the 
sensible objects which they copy, but only certain modes in 
which these objects appear: the painter who represents in 
his picture the xAivn as it appears from a certain point of 
view, from the front or the side (5984), is the type of all 
pupnrat, poets and others. 

How are we to interpret this attack on artists, coming, 
as it does, from one who is himself a great artist ? 

Of course Poetry is wiunous, ‘representation. It is not 
simply as piwnovs that Plato condemns it, but as plunors, too 
often, of the wrong object—of the sensible thing, not of the 
‘Idea ’—of the isolated effect, not of the cause—of matters 
of fact, not of principles. True art, like nature, embodies 
the ‘Idea’, and its products are parallel to those of nature, 
not copies of them, Between the lines of Plato’s criticism 
of bad art here, as copying the particular, we must read 
the doctrine that true art copies, or in some way sets 


.“» forth, the ‘Idea’. 


The 7 év tH pices kAlvy, the Idea, made by God, which the 
carpenter copies, is that need in human life which it is 
possible to meet by making xAtvar. That need is part of 
the constitution of Human Nature and of the Universe, is 
not made by man. The Idea as need, or use, we have had 
already in the Cratylus, 389 a ff. 

The } & rH pdoe xAlyyn is not a thing co-ordinate with 
these xAtvat, but the rule in accordance with which, and the 
jinal cause for the sake of which, they are made. If it 
were a thing—this is the rpiros dvOpwros argument—there 
might be two of i (597); and these two would require 
a higher, efdos to unify them. Here, it seems to me, we 
have, in Plato, the same distinction—between the ideal, 
which is unique, and the many concrete things, which 
imperfectly represent it—which Spinoza wishes to impress, 
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when he argues that there can be only one Universe, one 
Substance, one God.! 

Stallbaum, on Rep. 597D, notes that in Timaeus 52a 
the idéa. are described as dyévvyto, whereas in the 
Republic they are said to be made by God. But these two 
statements are not really inconsistent. The 7imaeus pre- 
sents the Ideas as elements in the Eternal Nature of God, 
integral parts of his copia; while the Republic lays stress 
on the point that the Divine Nature is causa sui. The idan, 
we are to understand, are not arbitrary products of God’s 
Wil: they are in accordance with his eternal Wisdom. 
‘Though the will of God, says Cudworth,? ‘ be the supreme 
efficient cause of all things, and can produce into being, or 
existence, all things, and can reduce into nothing what it 
pleaseth, yet it is not the formal cause of anything besides 
itself, as the schoolmen have determined in these words— 
Deum ipsum non posse supplere locum causae formalis. . 

It is impossible anything should be by will only, that is, 
without a nature or entity, or that the nature and essence of 
anything should be arbitrary.’ 

Three points are to be noted in the Doctrine of Ideas as 
we have now seen it set forth in the Tenth Book of the 
Republic. 

1. The paradeigmatic view of the Idea, which Professor 
Jackson regards as characteristic of the ‘later’ doctrine, 
is taken.* 

2. We have Ideas of cxevacrd. That Plato, as we know 
him from his Dialogues, ever abandoned this position, or 
that he did not hold it seriously, is a perfectly gratuitous 

; assumption. Whatever admits of scientific explanation 
has its ‘ Idea’. 

1 Bth. i. 14, and cf. Timaeus 31 a, B. 

2 Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, book i, ch. 2, vol. iii, p. 531 
(ed. Mosheim and Harrison). 

3 Cf. Rep. vi. 484 .c, where the Idea is called wapdderyya—the para-\ 
deigmatic view is more in keeping with the doctrine of Rep. vi, vii, as | 
Adam remarks (Rep, vol. ii, p. 178, Append. iii to Book vii), than the | 


pedegis-view. 
4 On the subject of Ideas of artefacta see M. Robin’s Théorie Platonicienne 
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3. The error of conceiving the Idea as a thing is pro- 
minently in Plato’s mind here, and refuted by the ‘third 
man’ argument, just as in the Parmenides. 


F; a LAW ff ad ant 


The Phaedrus. 

Professor Natorp’s order is: Apology, Crito, Protagoras, 
Laches, Charmides, Meno, Gorgias, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthydemus, Cratylus, Phaedo, Symposium, Republic. In 
pursuance of this view of the chronological order, he 
speaks of the Phaedrus’ as the first Dialogue in which, 
after the hints of the Meno and Gorgias, Plato deals 
definitely with the Idea; and further, he expresses the 
opinion that the presentation of the Idea given in the 
Phaedrus is responsible for the erroneous interpretations 
which afterwards prevailed. What is new, Professor 
Natorp thinks,? in the Phaedrus is the doctrine of the 
pure concept, free from all sensible admixture, the object 


} 


_ of pure reason. The logical meaning of the passage (247 c), 
‘in the Phaedrus Myth, where the Idea is presented, and 


of following passages, is, he thinks, that the concept is 


des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote, pp.174 ff. It is likely enough that some 
of Plato’s disciples denied Ideas to cxevacord—see Met, A. 991 b 6 oiov oixia xat 
daxTvALos Gy ov papev ei'n—where payév seems to imply that this was the 
doctrine of disciples of Plato, among whom Aristotle reckoned himself: 
while Met. A. 1070 a 18 8&0 87) od Kakds 6 TlAdtav épn bre cidn éotiv dndéca 
goa, was not written by Aristotle (see Rose, De Arist. lib. ord. et auct. p. 242), 
and seems, with its épy, to refer to oral teaching which may well have 
been erroneously attributed to Plato himself by a writer who was not 
a contemporary. The reasonableness of denying Ideas to artefacta, very 
clearly set forth by M. Robin (op. cit. pp. 179 ff.), is more apparent from 
the stand-point of the Aristotelian than from that of the Platonic «dos : 
there is an Idea of Man, M. Robin urges, which manifests itself in the 
function which men perform ; but there is no Idea of the statue of a man, 
for a statue cannot perform the function of a man, True, we reply; and 
Plato, according to the doctrine which he lays down in the Tenth Book 
of the Republic, would agree with you: such a mere ‘imitation’ is 
entirely divorced from union with an ‘Idea’: but not so an artefactum, 
like «Avy or kepkis, which does not ‘imitate’ a mere particular, but 
embodies a principle, meets a standing need, has a use, Such an 
artefactum admits of scientific explanation. 


A pedi, # pp. 70,_71. 
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not a mere instrument for the treatment of impressions, | 
but a creation of pure thought, and, as such, the only 
object of true science. This is why Dialectic in the 
Phaedrus first appears as an independent science, no longer 
as a method immanent in other sciences, mathematical or 
moral: dvadexrixy, he argues, is so precisely determined in 
the Phaedrus, that no Dialogues which assume the term 
as understood can come before the Phaedrus; so with 
Ueberweg, he places after it the Huthydemus, Cratylus, 
Symposium, Phaedo, and Republic, which all assume the 
technical meaning of the term.! 

The abstraction of the concept, which we have in the 
Phaedrus, is that from which Aristotle’s objection to the 
Ideas starts.? Plato, according to Aristotle, makes the 
Pure Forms separate Things. This is false, for Plato’s 
Ideas, Professor Natorp contends, are, from first to last, 
not Things, but Methods, Pure Suppositions of Thought ; 
and not external, though supersensible, objects. The Idea 
is the Pattern, the Original; the empirical is the deriva- ' 
tive. It is in the Phaedrus (see 250 A,B, 251 a, 253 B) 
that the notion of Pattern and Copy comes out in full 
force; and it was on this terminology that Aristotle 
seized: although Plato, in the Parmenides, shows that he 
himself saw how it might be misunderstood: Aristotle, 
however, had no sense of the metaphorical, and took all 
literally. 

It is the mixture of ‘ psychological’ with logical con- 
siderations, Professor Natorp further tells us,* that spoils the 
Doctrine of Ideas as set forth in the Phaedrus: to appre- 
hend the Idea, the soul must be freed from the senses and 
body: the Idea thus seems to be externalized as some- 
thing, somewhere, if not in Space, yet in Overspace ad- 
jacent to Space. The Phaedrus does not guard against the 


1 Natorp, pp. 638, 64. 2 Natorp, pp. 73, 74. 

3 pp. 84-6. For ‘psychological’ he might have written ‘mythological’, 
It is the mythology of the Phaedrus presentation of the Ideas which is 
Professor Natorp’s stumbling-block. 
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‘danger’, as he calls it, of ‘Transcendence’: the ‘ tran- 
scendental’ becomes ‘transcendent’. The Law of Unity is, 
indeed, conceived, not purely, however, as Law for our 
knowledge of objects in experience; but also as an object 
to be known in itself beyond experience, as something 
which ‘is’ for itself. In the Theaetetus, Phaedo, Symposium, 
and Republic, however, we are assured,! Plato steers away 
from the dangerous ‘transcendent’ of the Phaedrus, and 
finally reaches the safe waters of the ‘transcendental’ in 
the Parmenides. By the time that the Phaedo is reached 
the sharp Eleatic ? separation of the Intelligible and Eternal 
from the Sensible and Temporal characteristic of the 
Phaedrus is already abolished, the distinction is recognized 
as that between two kinds of judgement, and the move- 
ment of Becoming is explained as the movement of pre- 
dicates in the judgement occasioned by change in relations 
or point of view.? 

To prove that the Doctrine of Ideas is set forth distinctly 
for the first time in the Phaedrus, and that the Dialogues 
mentioned are later, Professor Natorp* points to the 
following passage: Phaedrus, 247¢ rov 8& drepovpavioy 
ronov [afterwards, 248 B, called 16 rijs dAnOeias Tediov] odre Tis 
Burno€e TH TOY THE TOUnTHS ovTE TOO tprnoe Kat dklay. eee 
d& Gde—ToApNTEov yap obv Td ye GAnbes cimetv, GAdos Te Kal TEpl 
dAnbelas A€yovta—i yap axypdbpards te Kal doynmatioros Kal 
avapis ovata dvtws oboa, Woxijs KvBepvitn nove OeatH ve. The 
Soul visiting this Place xaOop¢ pév adriy dixacootynv, Kabopa 
dé cwppoodyyny, Kabopa dé emioriny. 

I have referred particularly to Professor Natorp’s view 
of the Phaedrus, as contributing to the Doctrine of Ideas, 
not because I agree with it. It errs, in my judgement, 


1 Natorp, p. 86. 

2 The chariots of the Phaedrus Myth come from the Poem of Parmenides. 

$ Natorp, p. 87. 

*p. 61. Dr. Raeder (p. 278, cf. p. 214), on the other hand, assures us 
that all evidence, linguistic, philosophical, and historical, makes it plain 
that the Phaedrus is subsequent to the Republic and the Panegyricus of 
Isocrates (8. c. 380). 
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in making the Phaedrus the first Dialogue in which the 
Doctrine is definitely dealt with, even if we take the 
Dialogues in Professor Natorp’s own order. The Doctrine 
is dealt with definitely, if not yet quite adequately, in the 
group to which the Laches and Charmides belong. It 
also errs in regarding the Plato of the Phaedrus as a 
logician spoilt by his poetic imagination. I refer to 
Professor Natorp’s view because, mistaken though it is, it 
is a view which could hardly have been adopted by so 
competent a critic as he is, unless the Idea, as presented 
in the Phaedrus, were really something different from the 


Idea as elsewhere presented. Whatever place in the \ 


chronological order we give to the Phaedrus, the Idea of 
that Dialogue (and of the Symposiwm) differs, I maintain, 
from the Idea as elsewhere presented. It is not the 
‘logical concept’, or ‘ scientific point of view’, or ‘law of 
nature’, of other Dialogues, but a Real Presence for 
ecstatic experience; and I shall therefore postpone all 
discussion of it till we come, in the Second Part of this 


Essay, to the psychology of that experience, concluding | 


the present notice of the Phaedrus by simply mentioning 
that the Doctrine of Ideas, as Logic, also finds a place in the 
Dialogue, in 237 c—ovx toact Thy odciay éxdorov—and 270, 
271, where scientific method is described, and contrasted 
with the rvpdAod topela of empiricism. 


The Theaetetus. 


The Theaetetus follows the Phaedrus immediately in 
Professor Natorp’s list as well as in Dr. Lutoslawski’s, 
while Dr. Horn? places it after the Parmenides. 

The question of the Theaetetus is ‘What is Knowledge ?’ 
or ‘ How is Knowledge possible ?’—a pressing question for 
those who maintain that ‘ Virtue is Knowledge’. 

The answer, in substance, is this: The senses are merely 
the occasional causes of ‘Knowledge’, émortiyn. ‘ Know- 


1 Platonstudien, ii. 278-9; ef. pp. 388 and 341. 
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ledge,’ énvotrpn, is what the ‘mind itself’, airy 80 atris 7 
Wry} (185 D), works out. ‘Knowledge’ is possible in that 
the Wuyi) ad7?}, as ‘unity of apperception’, brings its funda- 
mental notions, or ‘categories’, to bear on the data of 
sense. The fundamental notions, or ‘categories’, called 
kowd, are given (185 A-186c) as Being and Not-Being 
(ovcia kal 76 pi) etva), Similarity and Dissimilarity (suoudrns 
xal dvououdrns), Identity and Difference (rd tairéy tre kal 7d 
érepov), Unity and Number (ré éy kat rov GAAov dpiOpudv), Odd 
and Even (zepirrév kat dpriov), Beauty and Deformity (xaddv 
xal aicxpov), Good and Evil (dyaddv kal xaxdv). 

These xowd, then, are apprehended, not by any sense- 
organ, but by the ‘mind itself ’—they are ‘pure notions’ : 
dru pot, says Theaetetus (185 D), doxe? rhv apxyy odd evar 
Towodroy ovdey TovToLs ovdey Spyavoy iS.ov elvar Homep exelvors, 
GdAN adty bv adrijs 7 Wox}) Ta Kowd pou halverar wept wavTwv 
énucxometv—and the list contains moral and aesthetic ‘ cate- 
gories’ along with mathematical and logical ‘ categories’, 
under two heads, however—the mathematical and logical, 
under the head of Being (ovcfa), and the moral and 
aesthetic, under that of Value (@péAeva): for this is how we 
ought, I take it, to understand 18601 otkody ra pev edbis 
yevouevors Taperte gvoet aicOdvecOar avOpsmos Te Kal Onplors, 
dca bid Tod odpatos Tabjpara él THY Woyny Telver, TA de wept 
Tovrwy dvaroyicpata mpds Te otolav kal @pédevay pdyis Kal év 
xpévm bid ToAAGY Tpaypdarev Kal Tatdelas Tapaylyverar ots av 
kal Tapaylyyntat ; We have here the distinction between 
‘theoretic’ and ‘value’ judgements recognized, and the 
a prior nature of the latter, as well as of the former, 
affirmed ’—I say ‘judgements’, for, when ‘the mind by 
itself’ employs these categories of ovoia and of eédeca, it 
judges, kpive*?: and I say a priori, because they are what 

1 Professor Natorp (see p. 110) seems to understand the passage in this 
way. 

> Similarly in the Phaedo, 97 & ff., ‘The world is good’ is an a priori 
value-judgement. 


8 See Natorp, pp. 110-11, on 189 ff., for the use of Sofa (ew =xpivev, and 
for the employment of the terms Siavoia, Savoetca, and Adyos, as in- 
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‘the structure of the mind itself, as distinguished from the 
impress of the sensible world, makes them. 

With the ‘critical’ position (in the Kantian sense of 
‘critical ’) thus set forth in the first part of the Theaetetus 

up to 1868, the ‘dogmatic’ position is contrasted, accord- 
ing to which objects are not constructed by the activity of 
mental categories, but are simply given, and impress them- 
selves on the tabula rasa of the mind, ‘knowledge’ being 
thus merely 6p6% dé£a or d6£a pera Adyov: and, from 187 A 
to the end of the Dialogue, this latter position is examined, 
and reduced to absurdity—this is, in substance, how 
Professor Natorp,! admirably I think, summarizes the 
Theaetetus. 

The dogmatic, or uncritical, position is first presented in 
the form which Antisthenes—so Professor Natorp thinks— 
gave it and handed on to the Stoics—the Soul is a tablet 
impressed from without, 191 c 6% 87 pou Adyou evexa €év 
Tats wWoxais nudv eévoy kypiwov exwayetov xrrdA. For the 
‘tablet’ the ‘bird-cage’, mepicrepedv, is substituted at 
197 p. But it is to be noted that the ‘ bird-cage’ is part of 
the reductio ad absurdum of the dogmatic position. We 
get ‘ideas’ (=‘ impressions’) from without, and cage them 
till required—and thus cage, not only ‘truths’, but also 
‘errors’. Surely a ‘ Knowledge’ is needed to distinguish 
between these; and another ‘Knowledge’ to certify that 
this has distinguished correctly ; and so on ad infinitum 
(200 B). The dogmatic position, with its tabula rasa, or 
bird-cage, evidently cannot explain ‘how Knowledge is 
possible ’. 

It is the Categories set forth in the first part of the 
Theaetetus as the forms which make knowledge possible, 
which, together with other forms, are rejected by Professor 
Jackson from the list of ‘Ideas’, left by him with only 


dicating that the mind, in operating through its ‘categories’ on the world 
of sense, ‘judges’: and see Lutoslawski, pp. 375-6, for ddéa, in 189 ff, and 
187 A, as meaning, not ‘opinion’, but ‘judgement’. 
1 pp. 112-14. 
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‘natural kinds’ remaining in it. The rejection of forms 
which make Knowledge possible from the list of ‘ Ideas’ 
seems to me to be unreasonable; but there is an important 
distinction between these forms and the other ‘Ideas’, 
which, although it does not justify the rejection, is worth 
very careful attention, and there can be no doubt that 
Professor Jackson has done good service in bringing it into 
prominence. The other ‘Ideas’—of courage, of justice, of 
ox, of bed—are ‘explanations’ of particulars belonging to 
special departments of Knowledge, and it is our business 
to seek for them, and find them: but the ‘Ideas’ or 
‘Categories’ of Substance, Same and Different, Like and 
Unlike, Motion and Rest, are not confined to special depart- 
ments, nor are they to be sought for and found: we have 
them, implicitly at least, from the first, and employ them in 
our methodical search for the other ‘ Ideas’, for ‘explana- 
tions’ in the special departments. It is by the employment 
of its general Ideas (kowd) of Substance, Same and Different, 
Like and Unlike, Motion and Rest, that human understand- 
ing finds, after difficult special inquiries, the special Ideas— 
the Idea of courage, the Idea of ox, the Idea of bed. The 
place, in special inquiries, of mathematical, as distinguished 
from these logical ‘Ideas’ or Categories, I shall have some- 
thing to say about when we come to the Philebus. 


The Parmenides. 


The first part of the Parmenides, to 185 A, is a criticism 
of the Doctrine of Ideas. The ‘young Socrates’ maintains 
the Doctrine, and ‘Parmenides’ criticizes. Who is the 
‘young Socrates’, and whose version of the Doctrine of 
Ideas is it that he maintains ? 

It is chronologically possible that the real Socrates may 
have met Parmenides :; but the point is, what is the réle of 
the ‘Socrates’ of this Dialogue ? 

Dr. Raeder! thinks that the fact that, in the Parmenides, 


Zop..299, 
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‘Socrates’ plays only an inferior part shows that Plato had 
now come to have doubts about the correctness of the views 
which he had hitherto put into the mouth of ‘Socrates’. 
To this it may be replied that, if ‘Parmenides’ is to speak 
at all, it must be in the leading réle; and chronological 
conditions make it necessary, or natural, to introduce 
‘Socrates’ as a very young man. 

Who, then, is this very young man? Is he a Pupil of 
the Academy who misunderstands the Doctrine of Ideas 
as taught by Plato? I think it impossible to suppose that , 
the Doctrine which the young ‘Socrates’ defends is the. 
Doctrine of Ideas as held by Plato himself when he wrote 
the Parmenides: for the criticism is obviously intended to | 
overthrow the Doctrine in the form in which its defender | 
holds it. Nor can the inference from the first part of the | 
Parmenides be that Plato has now entirely abandoned the 
Doctrine of Ideas. Aristotle, as Professor Natorp acutely 
remarks,! would have mentioned that, and would not have 
written, as he did, against an abandoned Doctrine. And to 
argue that the Parmenides is spurious because it gives 
the coup de grdce to a Doctrine which Plato continued to 
hold, proves too much: for then, he did not write the 
Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus. It is true that the great 
critical weapon of the Parmenides, the tplros dvOpwmos, is 
used by Aristotle in Met. A. 9. 990 b 17, without acknow- 
ledgement to the Parmenides: but this does not prove, as 
Ueberweg thinks? it does, that the Parmenides is later 
than the Metaphysics ; for the rptros dvOpw70s was common 
property. It was not an invention of Plato's, which 
Aristotle can be accused of appropriating without acknow- 
ledgement. It was a Megaric argument, according to 
Alexander on Met. A. 9, due to Polyxenus, a pupil of 
Bryson.* The Eleatics were closely connected with the 


1 2 

p. 226. we 
2 Untersuchungen tiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge platonischer Schriften, pp. 176 ff. 
3 See Natorp, p. 231; Raeder, pp. 305-6. 
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Megarics; and the Eleatic Parmenides is very naturally 
represented by Plato as making use of it. 

If, then, we assume the genuineness of the Parmenides, 
and, at the same time, find it impossible to suppose that 
Plato, who to the end of his life adhered to the Doctrine of 
Ideas, held it, when he wrote the Parmenides, and con- 
tinued to hold it, in the form defended by the ‘young 
Socrates’—what position do we take up? If we do not 
accept the conclusion that the Doctrine of the ‘young 
Socrates’ is Plato’s consistent Doctrine as misunderstood 
by pupils or others, we must accept, as alternative con- 
clusion, the view that it is an earlier Doctrine of Ideas, 
once held by Plato himself, but now superseded, or in 
course of being superseded, by a better, that the criticism 
of the Parmenides deals with. Which of these alternatives 
is the more likely? Is the ‘young Socrates’ a pupil who 
misunderstands Plato’s true teaching, or is he Plato himself 
at an earlier period of his development ? 

Mr. R. G. Bury,! in the course of an instructive criticism 
of Professor Jackson’s views, remarks that ‘ there is a strong 
@ priori improbability in conceiving’ that Plato, in the 
Parmenides, should publicly criticize and overthrow his 
own ‘earlier doctrine’. The ‘young Socrates’ of the 
Parmenides, therefore, he concludes, is not equivalent to 
the Plato of the Republic and Phaedo, as distinguished 
from the Plato of the later period: the ‘young Socrates’, 
indeed, ‘labours with an imperfect and fractional Idealism 
owing to his lack of acquaintance with logical method 
and the insufficiency of his philosophic training,’ but is 
yet ‘in fundamental agreement’ with ‘Parmenides’, by 
whom the ‘mature Plato himself’ is symbolized—a Plato 
to be taken simply, not as having had an earlier, to be 
distinguished from a later, Doctrine; while the dzopta 
brought against the ‘young Socrates’ by ‘Parmenides’ 


1 <The Later Platonism,’ in Journal of Philology, vol. xxiii, no. 46 (1895), 
pp. 174-5. : 
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were first evolved by the Megarics, and then adopted by 
Aristotle. Here I think that Mr. Bury goes too far when he 
speaks of ‘ Parmenides ’ (whom I regard, with Mr. Bury, as 
standing for Plato) and the ‘young Socrates’ as being ‘in 
fundamental agreement’. Plato obviously regards the 
tpitos dvOpwros as a good argument—it is employed by 
‘Socrates’ in the Tenth Book of the Republic (597 ©), 
and appears in the Timaeus (31 a,B): it is an argument’ 
which is obviously intended to be fatal to the Doctrine, 
defended by the ‘young Socrates’, of Ideas as ‘separate 
substances’, Things, which, as Things, must be regarded 
as co-ordinate with the things—the particulars—which 
they are brought in to explain. Although, then, the. 
Doctrine demolished in the first part of the Parmenides | 
cannot be a Doctrine still held by Plato, I cannot follow 
Mr. Bury in finding it hard to conceive it as a Doctrine 
which he once held and taught, and now wishes to super- 
sede by a better.1_ I do not feel any difficulty in supposing | 
that a man of Plato’s candour should publicly criticize and 
overtbrow his own earlier Doctrine. But is the Doctrine here 
overthrown his own earlier Doctrine? Iagree with Mr. Bury 
that it is not, although my reasons for thinking that it is not 
are, I fancy, somewhat different from his. In the Republic, at | 
any rate, the Doctrine of Ideas is carefully stated in such 
a form as not to be exposed to the rpfros GvOpwmos refutation ; — 
and examination, such as that which Professor Natorp has 
made, of the Doctrine as set forth in the Phaedo shows 
that neither there have we Ideas absolutely ‘separate’ from 
particulars, thing-like Ideas, mere doubles of particulars, 
but rather principles in accordance with which particulars 
are explained. I take it, then, that the Doctrine of Ideas 
defended unsuccessfully by the ‘young Socrates’ against 
‘Parmenides’ is not, and never was, Plato’s own. I agree 


1 This is Dr. Horn’s view, Platonstudien, ii. 167. He thinks that the 
young ‘Socrates’ is put up to defend the Doctrine of Ideas in the 
undeveloped, almost embryonic, form in which it first arose in Plato’s 


mind. 
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with Zeller, against Dr. Raeder,! that, in the first part of 
the Parmenides, Plato simply sets forth objections which 
he does not regard as really touching the Doctrine as 
rightly understood. The Doctrine defended unsuccessfully 
by the ‘young Socrates’ is that which makes Ideas Things, 
while, as Professor Natorp rightly says,? ‘Zeno’ and 
‘Parmenides’ represent the true Platonic view. This 
erroneous version of the Doctrine maintained by the 
‘young Socrates’ is exactly the version which Aristotle 
sets before himself for criticism in the Metaphysics; and 
if we could suppose that Plato had his young pupil Aristotle 
in his mind when he invented the part of the ‘ young 
Socrates’ in the Parmenides, we should find ourselves 
assisting at a very entertaining comedy. We should have 
Aristotle defending unsuccessfully his own erroneous view 
of the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas! There is some difficulty, 
however, in supposing that Aristotle, at least as a critic of 
his master’s teaching, could have risen above Plato’s 
horizon at the time when the Parmenides was written. 
Aristotle came to the Academy at the age of seventeen,’ and 
the Parmenides must have been written soon after, 
otherwise Plato’s lifetime would not have sufficed for the 
composition of the works which we have good reason for 
placing after the Parmenides.* The ‘young Socrates’, 
with his separate thing-like Ideas in which sensible things 
participate in some incomprehensible manner, is, at any 
rate, some one, most likely a pupil of the Academy, who 
took up the Doctrine of Ideas exactly as Aristotle took it 
up. And, as Professor Natorp remarks,’ it is easy to 
understand how ‘ young Socrates’ should play the part of 
a pupil of the Platonic School. These young pupils all 
aped Socrates. And the meeting of the old Parmenides 
and the youthful Socrates being chronologically possible, 
the mse en scéne and cast of the Dialogue give Plato the 
opportunity at once of setting forth his own debt and 


1 p. 808. i pa2t9: 
* See Stahr, Aristotelia, i. 40; but cf. Grote, Aristotle, i. 4, 5. 
* See Lutoslawski, p. 401. 5 p. 220. 
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relation to the Eleatics, and of ‘scoring off’ his own pupils. 
‘“Socrates” and “Aristotle” in the Parmenides; says 
Professor Natorp,} ‘represent the young Academy, and the 
whole Dialogue is eine academische Seminarstunde with 
the Eleatic Professors. The Doctrine of Ideas is discussed 
by all—by “ Parmenides”, “ Zeno”, “Socrates”, “Aristotle ”, 
in the terminology of the three central pieces, the Phaedo, 
Symposium, and Republic, and Plato gives the Eleatics full 
credit-for having originated the Doctrine.’ 

Let me now give a rapid sketch of the discussion which 
occupies the first part of the Parmenides down to 185 A, 
interpolating remarks as I go along. I am especially 
indebted to Professor Natorp for guidance through the 
intricacies of this part of the Parmenides, and indeed of 
the whole Dialogue. His interpretation of the Doctrine of 
Ideas as a contribution to Methodology is nowhere in his 
great work, not even in his examination of the Phaedo, 
more brilliantly and more convincingly carried out than it 
is in his examination of the Parmenides, and I have been 
glad to follow him closely. I have also derived much 
advantage from the study of Professor A. E, Taylor’s 
papers on the Parmenides.* These papers were written 
some years before the appearance of Professor Natorp’s 
work, when the author was a very young man. From the 
first they seemed to me to be illuminating in no ordinary 
degree, and my original impression is only deepened now 
that they can be placed by the side of Professor Natorp’s 
work, the general conclusion of which they anticipated. 
Professor Taylor, like Professor Natorp, brushes aside much 
learned dust with which expositors have obscured the 
meaning of the Parmenides, and brings psychological 
canons and common sense to bear. How close his interpre- 
tation is to Professor Natorp’s may be gathered from the 
following sentences : ‘ Plato conceived the relation between 


1 
p. 223. 
2 “Qn the Interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides,’ in Mind, July, 1896, 
October, 1896, and January, 1897, and, ‘On the First Part of Plato’s 
Parmenides’, in Mind, January, 1903. 
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an Idea and the corresponding particular to be in principle 
the same as that between what we should now call the 
general equation to a curve, and such a special instance of 
the curve in question as can be got by giving a numerical 
value to the coefficients of the equation, and proceeding to 


trace the line thus determined.’ ‘The Idea of the circle, as 
defined by its equation in the general form, is not itself 
properly speaking a curve.... Such an equation, like the 


ideal number, is at once many, as synthesizing an indefinite 
plurality of positions, and one, as synthesizing them in 
accord with a definite law.’ ‘The “ideal” world simply 
means the real world, in so far as it becomes an object for 
knowledge.’ Plato asserts that ‘76 év, the supreme reality, 
can be the object not only of full and adequate knowledge, 
but even of opinion and sense-perception (see 155 D).... 
Taken in connexion with the attack on the absolute separa- 
tion of yéveois and ovcia in the Sophistes 248 ff. and Theae- 
tetus 155 5, and the conception of yeyevnuervn ovota in the 
Philebus, it forms perhaps the most decided repudiation 
possible to Plato of the doctrine frequently ascribed to him 
by persons whose knowledge of his system is derived from 
a superficial reading of the Republic, that the world of 
knowledge and the world of perception are two different 
worlds, and not the same world more or less adequately 
apprehended.’ 

The discussion which occupies the first part of the Par- 
menides down to 135 A is, briefly, as follows? ;-— 

‘Zeno’ begins by showing that multiplicity or movement 
is mere appearance; there is only Unity or Rest. Here 
the ‘young Socrates’ sets forth a theory of unchangeable 
eternal Ideas in which phenomena participate. The Idea 
is an indivisible unity, comprehensible by thought alone, in 
which the Other (réA\a) participates. A phenomenon can, 
indeed, participate in contradictory Ideas—a thing can be 
both ‘equal’ and ‘not equal ’—so ‘ Zeno’s’ argument that 


1 Cf, Natorp, pp. 224 ff. 
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there is only Unity or Rest, because there cannot be Move- 
ment with its contradictions, is met ; and yet all contradic- 
tion is excluded from the world of Ideas, for each Idea is 
avté Kad’ airé—the Ideas are not ‘mixed’ (129 D,£). This 
is Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas as understood by Aristotle and 
the public. This is the 7d ywpi(ew criticized by Aristotle ; 
but it is not Plato's real Doctrine as set forth, e.g. in 
Phaedo 74 a, 100 c, where, as Professor Natorp puts it, the 
xa’ abré of the Idea means only that it is a definite notion 
or point of view. It would seem that pupils of the Academy, 
as pupils are apt to do, took their teachers’ phrases— ywpis, 
atra Kad’ atrd, petéxev, xtd.—too literally; and Aristotle 
formulated their misunderstanding, making the Ideas, not 
Methods, but ‘a second order of Things behind, or beside, 
or above, the things of sense, related to the latter as the 
latter are to one another. . . . It is only one who has no better 
notion of the meaning of Ideas than this Aristotelian one 
who can wonder why Plato should attack “his own theory ” 
so unmercifully in the Parmenides, even with the same 
arguments with which Aristotle afterwards attacked it’.! 

To return to our sketch: ‘ the young Socrates’ is obliged 
by ‘ Parmenides’ to admit that there are ‘ Ideas’ wherever 
there are objects of scientific inquiry (see Parm. 180), and 
this is doubtless the true Platonic doctrine. 

Five classes of Ideas are given: (1) Logical Ideas, the 
Ideas, notions, or categories of Similarity and Dissimilarity, 
of Unity and Multiplicity, of Rest and Motion; (2) Ethical 
Ideas, the Ideas or notions of the Beautiful, the Good, the 
Just; (3) Ideas or notions of Biological Kinds, of man, of 
horse; (4) Ideas or notions of the Elements, of fire, air, 
water, earth; and (5) Ideas or notions of Material Combina- 
tions—as Professor Natorp calls them ?—Ideas or notions of 
hair, mud, dirt. The ‘ young Socrates’ does not like to admit 
the fifth class of ‘Ideas’. He would rather keep to more 
dignified abstractions: he feels that the ‘Idea of Dirt’ can 


1 Natorp, p. 226, 2 p. 227. 
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hardly be a xwpiordy in the sense in which he had under- 
stood the term. But ‘Parmenides’ urges that nothing is 
too common or mean not to have its ‘Idea’, i.e. not to be 
worthy of the notice of the scientific man. This passage 
(130), in which ‘ Parmenides’ exhibits the extent of the 
field of the ‘Ideas’, is the best evidence that we could have 
against the view of Professor Jackson, a view which rests 
on the literal interpretation of Platonic terms, and takes no 
sufficient account of the methodological significance of the 
Doctrine of Ideas. Professor Natorp, who has done so much 
for the recognition of that significance, has an instructive 
passage 4 on the theme, ‘The Ideas extend over the whole 
ground of science,’ which I will here give insubstance. He 
specifies, in order, the Dialogues in which the extension is 
gradually made, his contention, of course, being that the 
‘Ideas’ are not ‘substances apart’, but ‘points of view’ 
taken by science —in short, ‘ notions.’ In the early Dialogues 
ethical, and occasionally mathematical, notions are noticed : 
then, from the Theaetetus onward,’ attention is paid to 
logical and mathematical (not distinguished from logical) 
notions: then, in the Phaedo, to physical notions—hot, 
cold, and to elements—fire, air, &., as well as to biological 
notions—life, health, disease, strength: in the Cratylus we 
find that ‘logical being’ is not denied to notions of human 
action, and with these notions we have technical notions, 
kepxis in the Cratylus, and xdlvy in the Republic, the method 
which employs these notions being teleological: lastly, mud 
and dirt come in, involving a law of chemical combination. 
The extension, then, of the ‘Idea’ to all departments of 
scientific inquiry is shown by ‘ Parmenides’ to be absolutely 
necessary ; and can be misunderstood only by those who 
regard the ‘ Idea’ as a mere double of the sensible object. 
The particular, says the ‘ young Socrates’, ‘ participates 
in’ the Idea (ueréyer, 180 B, weradapBdver, 180 £), But how, 


1 pp. 228-9, 


2 See pp. 62 and 65, supra, for place assigned by Professor Natorp to 
the Theaetetus. 
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asks ‘ Parmenides’ (131 4 ff.), can the indivisible Idea be ‘ 


broken up among particulars? This is exactly Aristotle’s 
objection to the Doctrine of Ideas. Aristotle did not see that 
pédegis is really predication: he failed to recognize the great 
contribution to methodology made by Plato in the Phaedo, 
where the deductive establishment of the predications, or 
propositions, of science is set forth as the aim—a given 
proposition (or case of péOefis) is carried back to another 
proposition which explains it, and that to another higher, 
and so on till ixaydv 71 is reached: a process described also 
in the Sixth Book of the Republic, where the progress of 
scientific knowledge appears as a continuous process of 
integrating Ideas, or Laws, till, after many up- and down- 
ward movements of ovvaywyn and du:aipeors have been 
effected, a self-consistent system, an dpi) dvumdderos, is 
thought out with convincing clearness. It would be difficult, 
I think, to give a truer general account of the course 
followed by the advance of the interconnected natural 
sciences of the present day than that given by Plato in the 
Phaedo and Sixth Book of the Republic, and ignored by 


Aristotle in his criticism of the Doctrine of Ideas. The diffi-. 


culty about p<eéis involving the breaking up of the ‘Idea "4 


the ‘young Socrates’ cannot meet. The rpiros dvOpw7os is 
unanswerable: péyeos aird (132 aff.) being, on his view, 
a thing co-ordinate with the particular jeydda which ‘ par- 
ticipate’ in it, must be included, together with them, in 
a higher péyedos atrd, and so on indefinitely. But although 
‘Socrates ’ cannot meet the difficulty about pédcéis involving 
the breaking up of the indivisible ‘ Idea’, ‘ Parmenides’ puts 
him on the right track, as Professor Natorp says,’ for 
meeting it, by suggesting (merely by a turn of expression 
in the course of his destructive criticism—éav woattws ti 


ox em) mavra ins, obx & tr... haveitat; 132) that the | 


unity of the ‘Idea’ comes from, amounts to, the unity of 
Consciousness, the unity which is effected for us when we 


1 p, 280, 
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regard many things from one fixed point of view, or iséa— 


the point of view, I would say, which, in given circum- 
stances, expresses the peremptory need of Human Nature 
in these cireumstances—the point of view which expresses 
the individuality of the thinker, or agent, as that in- 
dividuality realizes itself in these cireumstances—realizes 
itself fully in these circumstances, each ‘idea’ being thus, 
as it were, the light cast on the given subject-matter by 
the whole self-conscious mind. And ‘this unity of Con- 
sciousness is not a thing to which the notions of whole and 
parts can be applied’.! ‘ Distinguons donc,’ says M. Bergson,? 
‘deux formes de la multiplicité, deux appréciations bien 
différentes de la durée, deux aspects de la vie consciente. 
Au-dessous de la durée homogene, symbole extensif de la 
durée vraie, une psychologie attentive déméle une durée dont 
les moments hétérogénes se pénétrent; au-dessous de Ja multi- 
plicité numérique des états conscients, une multiplicité quali- 
tative; au-dessous du moi aux états bien définis, un moi ot 
succession implique fusion et organisation. Mais nous nous 
contentons le plus souvent du premier, c’est-a-dire de l’ombre 
du moi projetée dans l’espace homogéne. La conscience, 
tourmentée d’un insatiable désir de distinguer, substitue 
le symbole a la réalité, on n’apergoit la réalité qu’a travers 
le symbole. Comme le moi ainsi réfracté, et par 1A méme 
subdivisé, se préte infiniment mieux aux exigences de la vie 
sociale en général et du langage en particulier, elle le 
préfere, et perd peu & peu de vue le moi fondamental.’ ? 
‘Socrates’ adopts (132 s) the suggestion of ‘ Parmenides ’ 
so far as to speak of the efdos as a vdnua existent only év 
woxats. But, urges ‘ Parmenides’, it must be the vénua, or 
notion, of something existing. ‘Socrates’ agrees, and then 
falls back into the old track: the something existing which, 
in order to escape ‘subjective idealism’, we must posit as 
corresponding to the vdnya, he still figures as a Thing—this 
time, as a Thing which the particulars ‘resemble’: for 


1 Natorp, p.230. —? Les Données immédiates de la Conscience, p. 97 (6th ed.). 
* Cf, M. Bergson’s L’ Evolution créatrice, pp. 4 ff. 
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peOekis he substitutes mapdderyua (182d). But here again | 
the Thing-like Idea is co-ordinate with the particulars: 


e. g. uéyeOos adrd is only another item in the list of ra peydAa 


which ‘resemble’ it, and the rpiros dv9pwmos again applies 


(133 a). 

So much for the insuperable difficulty involved in the 
méeOeEis-mapdderypa-view. The ‘chasm’, as Jowett! calls it, 
is that between particulars and Ideas of the same name, 
and it cannot be bridged by us so long as the Ideas are 
regarded as Things. But there is a deeper and wider chasm 
between the Ideas ‘in us’ and the Ideas ‘ absolutely ’"—be- 
tween ‘possible experience’ and ‘ Things in themselves ’, to 
use Kantian language. How can the World of Experience be 
brought into touch with the World of Ideas (1338, c) ? 
Surely the Ideas ‘ absolutely —xa@ atrdés—will be unknow- 
able by human faculties. Pure knowledge is related 
only to pure objects and empirical knowledge to empirical 
objects. But we have only the latter knowledge—év jjpiv, 
map juiv éxonev (183 D, 1843B)—we have no knowledge of 
the pure objects, the absolute Ideas: they are xaé’ airds, 
by themselves, not ‘with us’: they are not given, for, if 
they were, they would be empirical, not pure®: and even, 
if we had them, we could not know the empirical objects 
through them. It is meaningless to speak of the e/5y in us 
as duowdpara of the edn atra cad’ aird. The two worlds are 
entirely separate. This is the «mpasse into which those who 
stand up for the Ideas as ‘ separate substances’ are brought 
in the first part of the Parmenides ending at 135 a. 

The second part, from 135 B to the end of the Dialogue, 
whether or not we regard it, with Dr. Raeder,® as Plato’s 
‘answer to the Eleatics and Megarics’, at any rate shows 
up the misunderstanding which brought Academicians like 
the ‘young Socrates’ into the impasse of two entirely 
separate worlds. The notion of a cut-off world of thing- 


1 The Dialogues of Plato: Introduction to the Parmenides, vol. lil, p. 237 
(ed. 1871). 
2 See Natorp, p. 234. 3p, 315. 
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like Ideas is unmeaning—the Idea can be affirmed to exist 
only in so far as it can be shown to be the ground of the 
possibility of experience—it is not to be ‘separated’ from 
experience—its true function, wherein its true reality 
consists, is that of making experience possible.! I incline 
to the view which Professor Natorp seems to favour,’ that 
the second part of the Dialogue, though it is still ‘ Par- 
menides’ who makes the points, is directed against Eleatics 
as well as against Academicians. Plato is, indeed, anxious 
to exhibit his debt to the Eleatics, but, at the same time, 
he is their critic in so far as, with their abstract One, they, 
like the ‘young Socrates’ with his ‘Idea’, set up an 
unknown and unknowable Thing-in-itself. We may take 
it, I think, that ‘Parmenides’, throughout the whole 
Dialogue, is Plato, first criticizing his own pupils, and then 
his Eleatic masters; and the connexion between the two 
parts of the Dialogue is, as Jowett puts it,? that ‘from the 
Platonic ideas we naturally proceed to the Eleatic one or 
being which is the foundation of them.’ 

The inquiry about the One, with which the second part 
of the Parmenides is concerned, is conducted thus :— 

1. What results, if the One 7s— 

(a) for the One itself, 
(b) for the not-One, or Other ? 

2. What results, if the One 7s not— 

(c) for the One itself, 
(d) for the not-One, or Other ? 

Each of these four questions is answered in two con- 
tradictory ways, so we get right answers, which amount in 
substance to this: That an absolute separation of the One 
and the Other involves the destruction of both—of the 
One, because, as abstracted and taken by itself, it can have 
no predicates, not even the predicate of existence; of the 
Other, because the Other, as Many, must have ‘ones’ as 


1 See Natorp, pp. 234-5. 2 p. 235. 
> Dialogues of Plato: Introduction to the Parmenides, vol. iii, p. 254. 
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parts, i.e. cannot exist unless it can participate in the One: 
whereas, if we assume the concretely existent, as dis- 
tinguished from the abstract, One, we assume that which 
no longer eludes our grasp—we assume Unity beside which, 
or rather within which, Multiplicity naturally takes its 
place. ‘The nett result,’ says Professor Taylor,’ ‘of the 
long and complicated reasoning of 1428-155 is this: 
that if we once start with the conviction that the ultimate 
reality must at least be real we are driven so to conceive of 
its unity as to permit the recognition of all the diversity of 
the actual world. as falling somehow within it. Every 
affirmation and every negation that can significantly be made 
about anything in the world will come in the end to be a 
partial statement of the nature of the single and ultimate 
reality. Judgements which assert the world’s unity or its 
diversity, which attach to it spatial, temporal, qualitative, 
and quantitative relations of the most various kinds, will 
all have their own truth, while none will be the whole 
truth. This last qualification is added advisedly ; it seems 
to me to be the mainif not the only function of the negative 
side of the successive contradictions of the argument to 
remind us that every assertion we can make about the real 
on the strength of our experience is, though true, only 
a part of the truth. And I hope I am not reading modern 
notions into Plato when I say that I find the underlying 
idea of the whole in the conception of a reality which, 
while it can only be real because it realizes itself in the 
details of experience, is never fully realized in any of 
them.’ 

There is some difference of opinion as to what the One 
discussed in the second part of the Parmenides exactly 
stands for. Is it (a) the whole System of Ideas, ‘The 
Good,’ of the Republic, the Other, or Many, opposed to it, 
being the separate Ideas contained in the System? Or (0) 
does it represent any of these separate Ideas, the Other, or 


1 ‘On the Interp. of Plato’s Parmenides’ : Mind, October, 1896, p. 505. 
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Many, being the sensible particulars corresponding to that 
Idea? Or (c) is it the pure notion of Unity, the Other, or 
Many, being the pure notions other than Unity, viz. 
Plurality, Being and Not-Being, Identity and Difference, 
Similarity and Dissimilarity, Motion and Rest? Professor 
Taylor, who seems to have only questions (a) and (6) before 
him, decides in favour of the former!; while Professor 
Natorp” answers (c) in the affirmative. I am in favour of 
a composite answer. I think that the immediate subject 
of discussion is the pure notion of Unity together with 
the other pure notions mentioned with which it is shown 
to have xowwvia (I use here, for convenience, the term 
which becomes technical in the Sophistes), this pure notion 
of Unity being exemplified both in any single Idea— 
erroneously conceived by ‘Socrates’ as absolutely ‘separ- 
ate’—and in the whole System of Ideas, conceived 
erroneously as an abstract One by the Eleatics, con- 
ceived by Plato himself as an organic Whole, or Good. 
The relation of any single Idea to the sensible particulars 
corresponding to it, or of the whole world of Ideas to 
the sensible world, is not, I take it, directly before us 
in the second part of the Parmenides, as it was in the 
first part; but it is indirectly before us, for the real 
object of the Parmenides, as a contribution to methodo- 
logy, is to show that the Ideas are related to their respec- 
tive sensible particulars in such a way that scientific know- 
ledge of the sensible world is possible: and this object 
is held to be furthered if it can be shown that within 
the world of Ideas itself, and more especially within 
that part of it which comprises the pure logical notions— 
Unity and Plurality, Being and Not-Being, Identity and 
Difference, Similarity and Dissimilarity, Motion and Rest, 
there is xowwvia: this xowwvla is insisted on because it is 
necessary to that other xowwria, on the possibility of which 
‘Natural Science’ depends, between the world of Ideas 
and the world of sensible particulars. The Eleatic atmo- 
sphere of the Parmenides doubtless accounts for the 
1 Mind, October, 1896, pp. 483-4. 2 p. 237. 
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prominence given to the notion of Unity in the discussion ; 
but the real subject of the second part of the Dialogue is 
general—the kowwvia e¢idév, the interconnexions between 
certain pure logical notions, or ein, among which Unity 
has a place. These notions—Unity Plurality, Being Not- 
Being, Identity Difference, Similarity Dissimilarity, Rest 
Motion—it is shown, cannot be treated as absolutely 
separate ; they must be treated as only relatively separate ; 
and, Unity being taken as an instance, it is asked, How 
can Unity, posited absolutely, have Being? How can 
we say, ‘The One is’? Of the absolute One we can 
only say that ‘it is One’, not that ‘it is’, or that ‘it is 
identical’, or that ‘it is different’, or that ‘it rests’, or 
that ‘it moves’. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
absolutely isolated One incapable of receiving added deter- 
minations—of the One, in short, which is not also Many. 
We must therefore posit the One which is One, not abso- 
lutely, but relatively; we must posit the One which is a 
dAov (142 D)—an Organism. The blank One cannot explain 
experience.! 

The outcome, then, of the Parmenides is that the In- | 
telligible cannot be severed from the Sensible, that the 
‘Ideas’, whether general logical forms of thought, or 
special concepts—for ‘Ideas’ are of these two kinds—are 
meaningless abstractions unless they are regarded as 
functions necessarily related to ‘the Other’, the sensible 
world. In order to make out this—the real conclusion of 
the argument contained in the Parmenides—it is shown, 
in the second part of the Dialogue, that, even within the 
intelligible world itself, the ‘One’ is related to the ‘Other’, 
to an intelligible ‘Other’; the xowwria within the intelli- 
gible world is a guarantee that there is also a xowwvria 
between that world and the sensible world. ‘ Parmenides,’ 
representing Plato himself, tries to get the ‘ young Socra- 
tes’ and the Eleatic standers-up for the Absolute One to 


1 See Horn, Platonstudien, ii, pp. 128-9 and 155, 
G2 
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see this. Professor Taylor seems to me to put the con- 
nexion between the two parts of the Parmenides admir- 
ably: ‘As soon as we realize what Plato is constantly 
trying to make us understand, that the “ideal” world 
simply means the real world in so far as it becomes an 
object. for knowledge, we should have no difficulty in 
seeing that the problem how one “Idea” can be present 
to many “things ” and the problem how one “Idea” can, 
while preserving its unity, enter into relations with many 
other “ Ideas”, are only two ways of raising the same ques- 
tion. For a thing, in the only sense in which a thing is 
knowable, is nothing more or less than a certain System 
of Universals, or, in Platonic phraseology, Ideas.’ ? 


The Sophistes. 


The Sophistes undoubtedly marks a new start in the 
history of Plato’s development. Stylometric tests place it 
with his five latest works. The language is technical and 
new-fangled, with inverted order and careful avoidance 
of the hiatus. Thus, according to statistics given by 
Dr. Raeder,? the hiatus zs not avoided in the following 
percentages of cases in the following Dialogues: in the 
Lysis, 45-97 per cent.; in the Cratylus, 31-18 per cent.; 
in the Menexenus, 28-19 per cent.; in the Phaedrus, 23-90 
per cent.; while in the Laws the percentage of non-avoidance 
has fallen to 4°70, and in the Critias, Sophistes, and 
Politicus, to under 1-00. 

Although the Sophistes may have been written at some 
interval after the Parmenides, it undoubtedly takes up and 
develops the results reached in that Dialogue. Dr. Horn,? who 
places the Theaetetus, as well as the Sophistes, after the Par- 
menides, regards the Theaetetus as taking up again the first 
part of the Parmenides, while the Sophistes takes up the 
second part. If there is any weight, however, and I think 


1 Mind, October, 1896, p. 484. * p. 41, and ef. Lutoslawski, 437. 
_® Platonstudien, ii, pp. 278-9; cf. 341. 
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there is great weight, to be attached to the stylometric evi= 
dence marshalled by Campbell and those who have followed 
his lead, the Sophistes does not come before the Republic, as 
Dr. Horn argues. Dr. Horn’s placing it before the Re: 
public is one of the most curious, among the many curious, 
results of that love, which he shares with so many scholars, 
of rending the unity of a great genius, of making Plato 
not only change his mind weakly from Dialogue to Dia- 
logue, but come out unexpectedly with entirely new 
thoughts of immense import. These minute inquiries, 
detecting alterations, small and great, in Plato’s mind, 
ignore, among many other considerations, the dominant 
consideration that he was a great dramatist. Such and such 
thoughts did, or did not, occur to such and such dramatis 
personae—that is why they are present in, or absent 
from, such and such pieces. Subject-matter is thus a much 
less safe ground for chronological arrangement of the 
Platonic Dialogues than stylometric considerations are ; 
and even they are perhaps less conclusive than they would 
be in the case of a non-dramatic writer. 

The chief results reached in the Parmenides were: 
the fundamental conditions of pure thought, the categories 
or notions of Unity and Plurality, Rest and Motion, Being 
and Not-Being, combine with one another ;: and Plurality, 
Motion, Not-Being or Appearance, the attributes of the 
world of sense, involve the Unity, Being, and Rest charac- 
teristic of the intelligible world. The reality of the intel- 
ligible A is constituted by the fact that it performs its 
function of making the a of the sensible world intelligible 
in the formula a is A.* 

The Sophistes is one of a trilogy Sophistes, Politicus, 
and ¢ Philosophus). The ostensible object of the Sophstes 
is to find the definition of the ‘Sophist’. He is ‘one who 
makes images which have only an apparent resemblance 
to reality’. The shell of the Dialogue, as Dr. Raeder 


1 op. cit. ii, 338 ff. 2 See Natorp, pp. 273-5. 
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calls it,! is concerned with the discovery of this definition ; 
but the kernel is concerned with the questions, How to 
distinguish between apparent and veal resemblance, and 
(236 r-237 A) How it is possible to say, or mean, what is 
false: if it is possible, then we must assume the Being of 
Not-Being. Unless we have found the nature of Not- 
Being, we cannot declare the nature of the Sophist. The 
problem of the nature of Not-Being is solved, on the lines 
sketched in the Parmenides, by showing that thought in- 
volves a system of categories, or pure notions, which do 
not stand each one -isolated by itself, but combine with 
one another in certain ways. This is the doctrine of the 
xotvwvia eidav, which, as I remarked in the section on the 
Parmenides, is held to guarantee the further xowwvia be- 
tween the world of Ideas and the sensible world, without 
which there could be no natural science. 

Just as there is an art to tell what sounds or notes go 
with what, so there must be an art to tell what «dn, yévn, 
or idéac combine with what. This art, or science, is 
Dialectic (253 A-E): 76 Kata yévn d.arpeto Oar Kat pire TavTov 
eldos Erepov nynoacbat pnre Erepoy dv TadTov pv ov THs SiadEKTLKTS 
pyoomen emrornyuns etvar; (253 D). It is with those which are 
strictly fundamental among the yévy, etdn, or idéac dealt with 
by the Dialectician that the Sophistes is specially concerned— 
pay Tepl TavT@v TGv ldGv GAAG TOY peyloTav heyouevwr (254). 
The judgement, 6 Adyos, rests on the conjunction, cvprdoxt, 
of notions generally (259). ‘The fundamental kinds of 
judgement rest on the fundamental kinds of conjunction 
which run through all conjunctions and make them possible 
—those between the Logical Categories.’ * These Categories, 
or fundamental notions, are given (250 ff.) as five :— 

1. ro dv. 

. OTaoLS. 
. kivnots. 
. TAVTOV. 


oP Ww © 


. Odrepor. 


1 p, 328, * See Natorp, p. 287. 
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Here 2 and 3 do not combine with each other ; but both do 
with 1; while 1, 2, and 8 are, each of them, identical with 
itself, i.e. combine with 4, and different from the others, i. e. 
combine with 5; yet 4 and 5 are not merely equivalent to 
1, 2, and 8 (254d), Again, 2 and 8, 4 and 5, are évavtia; 
but 1 has no évazrioy, because 1 pi) dv is only érepov from, 
not évavriov to, rd dv (2578). The absolute pi év, indeed, 
cannot be defined—it is unthinkable; but 7d pi dy, as 
érepov, has its odcia as well as r6 6v—‘ even a negatively 
determined reality has many predicates’ Moreover, 
since (263 B) 76 pi) dy is érepov, false affirmation is possible, 
and the ostensible purpose of the Dialogue—to show that 
the Sophist is one who passes off the false as true, is 
effected. But its real purpose is to show that the absolute 
separation of Form from Matter, of the Ideas from senst- 
bilia, is fatal to Knowledge. Motion and Difference are real. _ 
True reality (76 mavreAGs dv, 2485) must either have 
motion in it, or be beyond knowledge; for knowledge 
involves rovety and mdcxewv, both of which are denied to the 
Ideas by ‘their friends’, the Separatists (248 c).? 

This doctrine, that the Real contains Motion, means that | 
the Real is Force. The Ideas, gua real, are expressions of 
Force—of the Force inherent only in Wox7. The Ideas, 

1 Taylor, Mind, January, 1897, pp. 21-2. 

2 The tay cid@v pico. of 248, about whose identity there has been so 
much difference of opinion, seem to me to be plainly the ‘separatists’, 
those who made the Ideas immutable Things—that is, not Megarics, not 
Plato himself at any period of his career, but his muddle-headed pupils. 

Dr. Raeder (p. 328) thinks that they are neither Megarics (for the 
objections urged against the Ideas come from them), nor Platonic pupils, 
but Plato himself in the Theaet., Phaedo, Symp., where the Ideas are sharply 
separated. Professor Taylor (Mind, January, 1897, p. 36) makes them ‘the 
historical Megarians’. Grote (Plato, ii, 458-60) makes them equivalent 
to Plato in Rep., Tim., Phaedo, Phaedrus, Cratylus, &e. Dy. Horn (Platon- 
studien, ii, 320) thinks that the reference is quite general to those who 
believe in separate Ideas. Professor Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, iii, 172, 
Eng. transl.) says, ‘By these ‘‘ friends of the Ideas’’ Plato meant none 
other than himself and his adherents—a stroke of humour not intelligible 
or eredible to all Platonic students.’ Professor Natorp (p. 284) holds that 


they are the scholars of the Academy who misunderstood the Doctrine 
in the sense of making the Ideas Things. This seems to me to be right. 
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apart from the oxy, are not real. The wox7 alone is real 
and source of motion (248 Eff.), Thisis undoubtedly Plato’s 
doctrine in the Sophistes,' but I do not think, with Dr. Luto- 
slawski,? that it is a new doctrine. Plato always held it. 
We have it, for example, in the atri 80 atris 7) Woyxy of 
Theaet. 185 p,? and, indeed, in the doctrine of dvdpvnors, 
mental activity, set forth in the Meno. Nor can I follow 
Dr. Lutoslawski’s xAivag of the development of the Doctrine 
of Ideas in Plato’s mind.*’ The Ideas, he tells us, were 
(1) immanent, (2) transcendent, (3) models of things, and 
(4) notions (still, however, fized notions) inherent in a Soul. 
The Ideas, I take it, were all these from the beginning ; 
although, in the Sophistes, their character of being forms of 
Foree, i. e. not quasi-material substances at rest somewhere, 
but modes of spiritual activity, is dwelt on with more than 
ordinary insistence. The Idea as dvvapis, set forth in Soph. 
247 &, is undoubtedly an aper¢gu of the first importance ; 
and Dr. Horn ® does not exaggerate when he tells us that 
it is one of the greatest achievements of the genius of Plato. 
In the Sophistes, he tells us, Plato reaches the highest point 
of his philosophy with the identification of Being (Sein) and 
Force (Kraft). But, as I have said, this identification, so 
prominent in the Sophistes, is not new. To ignore it is to 
make the Ideas Things—a misunderstanding which Plato, 
as I read him, was alive to from an early period in his 
career, and, if one may judge from the methodology of his 
earliest pieces, could never have been himself guilty of. 
Dr. Horn, therefore, seems to me to put in quite a mis- 
leading way the difference between the teaching of the 
Sophistes and that of the Republic (which, on his view of 
the chronology of these Dialogues, would be a falling away 
from the high point reached by the teaching of the 
Sophistes), when he says ® that, while in the Sophistes (as 
in the Parmenides) év and ytyvéyevov are the same thing 


1 See Zeller, Plato, pp. 261 ff. oe Shane 2 pp. 424 ff. 


5 See p. 66, supra. 4 pp. 424 ff. ; cf. pp. 447 ff. 
© Platonstudien, ii, 348, and 319 ff 8 ii, p. 382. 
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viewed from different points of view, in the Republic they | 
are sharply opposed. I would put the ‘difference’ rather | 
in this way—the yiyvdpevov of the Republic is the world as * 
not yet sufficiently explained ; while in the Sophistes it is 
impressed upon us that explanation consists not in the 
assignment of a fixed év which shall supervene ab extra, 
and somehow make the yiyvdyevoy intelligible, but in the 
assignment of an 6v which already contains a yryvdevov in 
itself, is, in fact, a yryydpevov which is dv, or an év which is 
ytyvopevov. The world, it is impressed upon us, is to be 
explained by the assignment of dynamical, not statical, 
principles. The ‘sharp opposition’ between éy and yiyvd- 
pevoy is not in the Republic, but in the minds of those who 
take certain passages, in that and other Dialogues, aw pied 
de la lettre, out of the context of Plato’s methodological 
system. It is against the literal interpretation of these 
people that the Sophistes enters a protest. 


The Politicus. 


The Poltticus, which is the second piece in the trilogy, 
Sophistes, Politicus, «Philosophus), contributes to the Doc- 
trine of Ideas by its insistence on the recognition of 16 
peérprov—‘ a definite standard ’—as characteristic of the true 
Statesman (Pol. 283-4). There are two kinds of ‘ measure- 
ment’, petpyntixy, the ‘Eleatic stranger’ tells the ‘ younger 
Socrates’, answering to two essentially distinct kinds of 
quantity: (1) ‘mathematical’ measurement, where the 
quantities, the cases of ‘great’ and ‘small’, are measured 
in relation to one another, where ‘ objects partake of “great” 
and “small” in relation to one another’; and (2) that kind 
of measurement (perhaps the adjective ‘teleological’ ex- 
presses its nature most exactly) where ‘ great’ and ‘small’ 
are referred not to one another, but to a definite standard, 
283 D, E diéA@pev Toivey thy petpytixny ovo wépn... THE, 76 
pev Kata Ty mpos GAAnAa peyéOovs Kal opKpdryTos Kowaviay, TO 
5& kata THY Ths yevéoews dvayxatay ovolav ... ditTds dpa Tatras 
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ovotas kat kploets rod weydAov Kal TOD opLKpod Oeréov, GAN’ odx ws 
épapev Apt. mpds GAAnAa povov deliv, GAN Gonep viv eipynrat 
paddov tiv pev mpds GAANAa AeKtéov, THY O ad mpds TO wETpLODV. 
This second kind of measurement (which I have ventured 
to call ‘ teleological ’) is that employed by the true States- 
man, being that necessitated by the ‘ essential nature of 
Becoming ’—r16 8& cata thy Tis yeveoews dvaykalay ovatay'— 
that relative to ‘the production of the right quantity ’, zpds 
Thy TOD perplov yeveow (284 D). If any thing ‘ real’ (having 
ovata) is to arise (yiyveoOat), the ‘right quantity’ (right in 
relation to some end qualitatively characterized) must be 
hit off. The indefinite must be definitely individualized. 
If reference were not possible to a definite standard or law, 
Art would be impossible (284 a,B). The pézpiov of the 
Politicus, described generally as the ovcia which yéveows 
aims at, and specially as the end of the true Statesman’s 
endeavour, evidently bears very close comparison with the 
ayadov of the Republic, the ideal of the true Statesman’s 
Dialectic ; and it is in accordance with the view maintained 
in the Sophistes that this end, or ideal, is presented not as 
something ‘separate’ from the world of sense and motion, 
but as that which has its esse in fier’, exists to be realized 
in the world of sense and motion. Motion has its own real 
being. The Philosopher-statesman must keep his eye on 
THY THs yeverews AvayKalay ovoiav. 

Comparing the manner in which the Ideal of the Good is 
conceived in the Politicus with that in which it is conceived 
in the Republic, I am inclined to agree with Dr. Raeder 2 
that it is conceived in the Politicus as more remote ; I do 
not mean, however, as more of a logical abstraction, but as 
an Ideal which is to regulate conduct, rather than as a Con- 
stitutive Principle, or scheme to be actually embodied in 
legislation. For, although Plato, in the works of his old 
age, the Politecus and Laws, puts the Ideal further off than 

‘Cf. the yéveos eis ovciay of Philebus 26 D, and see Natorp, pp. 308-9, 


and Raeder, p. 349. 
2 p, 845, 
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he does in the Republic, and consequently gives more atten- 
tion to the actual with its details, it would be a grave error 
to suppose that he, even sometimes in his old age, lost sight 
of the vision of his earlier years. It is always with him— 
the memory of the Golden Age of Cronos handed down to 
this Iron Age of Zeus. Much that he may have thought 
practicable when he wrote the Republic, he renounced as 
impracticable when he came to write the Politicus and the 
Laws; but that practice must be regulated, even at its most 
workaday level, by ideal theory—that was his firm faith 
to the end. Dr. Raeder,! relying partly on Epist. iii, 315 p, 
and other letters of Plato, thinks that the change apparent 
in the Politicus is due to Plato’s recognition of the fact that 
the younger Dionysius was a Tyrant who could not be made 
into an Ideal Ruler or Philosopher King. Plato came to 
despair of the realization of the Ideal State, and devoted 
his attention to the realization of the best possible State. 
If Dionysius could not be made into a True King, he might 
perhaps be made into an Imitator of the True King. 

The terms used in the Politicus to express the Statesman’s 
end, 76 pérpiov, TO Tpétov, TO d€ov, Td peoov (as distinguished 
from ra éoyara), and especially 6 xaipds (284 £), point plainly 
to the more workaday view of life which now bulks largely 
in Plato’s mind. Contemplation of the Good, as One great 
System, will still, indeed, be the chief characteristic of what 
we may call the inner, spiritual, life of the Statesman ; but 
his outer, workaday, life will be concerned more and more 
with the practicable forms in which good may be done, as 
the occasion requires or permits. In the Politicus, as in 
the Philebus, we are concerned with the specific and indi- 
vidual forms which the Good takes, all of them, as ovciac 
admitting of more or less exact quantitative expression, 
being objects of science, rather than with the Good itself 
which, as the Republic teaches, is émékewa ris ovotas, 
transcends science. 


1 pp. 350-1. 
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The Philebus. 


The subject of the Philebus is ‘the Good’, or, more 
accurately, ‘the relation of Pleasure and of Knowledge 
respectively to the Good.’ Whether we agree or not with 
those who, like Dr. Raeder,! tell us that the answer to the 
question ‘ What is the Good ?’ given ‘allegorically’ in the 
Republic, is given ‘scientifically’ in the Philebus, is a 

'matter of secondary importance; what is of primary im- 
portance is to note that, in the Philebus, as in the Republic, 
Pleasure and the Good are distinguished sharply. Pleasure, 
indeed, gets its due in the rational life, but is shown con- 
clusively not to be the Good. The ethical position is the 
same in both Dialogues. But in his earlier period Plato 
would have discussed the main subject of the Philebus, the 
Good, as a purely ethical one?; now the Parmenides is 
behind him, and logical Prolegomena to Ethics are bound 
to bulk largely. The logical element in the Philebus comes 
in, in connexion with the discussion of the ethical problem 
of the Good, in this way: The Good involves ¢pévnois and 
noovn ; but there are many edn of each—various species of 
knowledge, various species of pleasure, some of which may 
be good, some not good. These ¢idn of each, lying between 
unity and infinity, Dialectic must be able to separate and even 
to enumerate (Philebus, 14 0-19 B—the passage ending with 
eld yap jor Sokel vov epwray Hdovas Nuas Swxparns ett’ €or Eire 
uy, kal Ondo” éotl Kal dota’ THs Te ad ppovncews Tépt KaTa TavTa 
ocattws *). Thus we are led to the general logical problem 
of predication or judgement—we have to inquire how One 
can be Many, and Many One, how Different can be the 
Same, and the Same Different. This, as Professor Natorp 
reminds us,* does not mean, in the Philebus, how can the 
same thing have, at the same time, many attributes; but 
how can notional unities (évddes, povddes), that is, Ideas, be 
at once Ones and Manys. It is the difficulty of the One- 


1 p. 356. 2 See Natorp, pp. 296-7. 
* On this passage see Raeder, pp. 360-1. ear DOU 
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and-Many, not in the sensible, but in the notional region, 
that is raised in the Philebus. 

All predication involves the One-and-Many, zépas and 
amewpov, but Dialectic differs from Eristic in going through 
the steps between Unity and Multiplicity, not leaping 
at once from Unity to Multiplicity, i.e. in not applying 
ultimate principles immediately to particulars, but always 
seeking for proximate principles of explanation: Phil. 
I7 A of 8€ viv Tdv GvOpdrov cofol ev pev, dTws dv TixXw~or, 
kal ToAAG Oatrov kal Bpadv’Tepoy moLotor. Tod d€ovTos, pera 
d€ rd &y ametpa edOds, Ta & péca adTods expetyer’ ois 
duakex@plotar Td TE SiadexTiKGs TAaAW Kal TO epioTLKGS yas 
movetoOat mpos GAA7Aovs Tovs Adyous. Here we seem to have 
an exact parallel to Bacon’s insistence on the method which 
gradually evolves media axiomata to take their places in 
order between particulars and the axiomata maxime 
generalia. 

The possibility of the Dialectic which deals with the 
One-and-Many depends (as we have seen in the Sophistes) 
on the xowwvia ¢idév, on the fact that the categories, or 
fundamental notions, are severally unities, and yet can 
combine with one another. The unity of the notion, or 
Idea, is, as Professor Natorp puts it,’ nothing but the wnity 
of determination. That is, I would explain, the unity of 
the Idea—so far as its methodological significance is in- 
volved—consists in its being a single point of view from | 
which the phenomena are regarded, a single point of view 
taken of that which otherwise is undetermined. The un- | 
determined, 1d dzeipoy, is the necessary correlate of the 
eldos, or determining point of view. Understanding this, 
we find it easy to dispose of the difficulty about the unity 
of the Idea being broken up among the particulars: ‘the 
Idea of the circle,’ as Professor Taylor says, ‘i. e. the circle 
as defined by its equation in the general form, is not itself 
properly speaking a curve,’ 

The péoa, or ra peragé’, which Dialectic, thus rendered 

1 p. 300. 
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possible, fills in between the highest universal, the Good, 
and particulars, are successive determinations or specifica- 
tions of that universal in each case of investigation—what 
Aristotle calls otke?o. Adyou.! The method of this Dialectic 
is what Professor Natorp calls? the ‘ concrete-logical ’—it 
is the method of empirical search for Laws of Nature; and 
the procedure by which it fills in the péoa, the media 
axiomata, requires numeration and measurement. Science, 
Plato sees, depends on quantitative data; and when 
Aristotle speaks of the «iin as dpidyoi, he is probably 
expressing this apercu of Plato’s. ‘The ideal number,’ 
says Professor Taylor,? acknowledging indebtedness to 
M. Milhaud’s Les Philosophes-Géometres de la Gréce, ‘is a 
quantitative law by which a unique quality is determined. 
. . . The ideal number is, in fact, precisely what we know 
now as the equation to a curve or surface’: and Mr. R. G. 
Bury says,‘ ‘The way to attain true knowledge of the sensible 
world is by mathematical science ; to know objects in space, 
to get at their Ideas, we must measure them and weigh 
them’: and again,? ‘The Philebus aims at establishing 
a mathematico-scientifie method which will apply to all 
branches of knowledge—to ethics and aesthetics amongst 
others. Qua sciences, their objects must be mathematically 
determinable.’ 

The ethical problem of the Philebus, in the working out 
of which all this methodology is introduced, is, it will be 
remembered, the relation of Pleasure and of Knowledge 
respectively to the Good. The relation is made clear by 
inspection of the related objects as they occupy their 
respective places in a list of évra which is given and ex- 
plained on pp. 23c-31a. These évra, or Principles of 
Being,® are four :— 

1. 76 dreipov (= 2). 

2. 7d mépas (= A). 

1 Phys. ©. 264 a 7, and elsewhere. 2 p. 301. 


* Mind, Jan. 1903, p. 17, article ‘ On the First Part of Plato’s Parmenides’. 
4 Philebus, p. 195. ° op. cit, p. 200, 6 See Natorp, p. 804. 
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3. 70 pixtoy (= w is A). 

4. 7) airia (= cause of w being A). 

The first is all that admits of degrees,such as Temperature. 
Here we have comparative predicates—‘ warmer’, ‘ colder ’, 
‘more ’, ‘less’. 

The second is such as ‘ Equal’, ‘ Double’, and comprises 
all numerical relations. 

When 76 zépas is rightly applied to 1d dewpov, real 
conditions, beautiful and harmonious, arise: this is the 
third—ro puxtov, i) yeyevnueryn ovola (27 B)—in which the 
Good and Beautiful are realized, Organism which maintains 
itself against extremes, i.e. the specific type, the ri iv 
eivat, I take it, or ovota dvev bAns, in Aristotelian language, 
not any concrete embodiment of that type. 

The fourth is Reason, voids kai ppdvynots (as distinguished 
from Chance, 28D), described as the creative principle of 
the universe, 76 dnptovpyodv (27 B), and as participated in by 
man (29c). It is this ‘Universal Reason’ which causes, 
directly, or through the agency of human Reason, that 
limitation of the unlimited, or indefinite, which is the 
puxrov, always a definite toody or pérprov in each case; but 
Reason is not itself a part of the puxrdv. This is the 
inference which we must draw from the fact that the list 
distinguishes the pixrév and the airfa; and it may be allow- 
able to refer to Aristotle’s doctrine! of the vods tontixds as 
dyuyyjs for a parallel in corroboration of this inference. 
The Doctrine thus set forth is that it is only on the basis of 
mathematically exact determination of x by the appropriate 
A that empirical science is possible. Plato is convinced 
that the qualities instanced on p. 25 a,B, warmth, musical 
tone, can be scientifically determined only by numeration 
and measurement, i.e. by being treated as quantities, or 
changing magnitudes.? In the phrase (26D) yéveous eis 
ovaciay Plato, for the first time, so Professor Natorp thinks,’ 
gives quite a positive sense to Becoming. Becoming is the 


1 de An. iii. 430 a 18. 2 See Natorp, p. 306. 3 pp. 308-9. 
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coming into actuality of the determined Being—determined 
according to the measure of a Law of Determination—not 
the general Law of the Determination of the undetermined, 
but always a special Law of necessarily mathematical form, 
which establishes for the given Being—or natura, as 
Bacon would say—a ‘ How-much’, a relative ‘ How-much’, 
a measure-relation.} 

Professor Natorp asks* what the difference is between 3, 
the self-maintaining organism, the result of the conjunction 
of xépas and dmewov, and 4, the airia, the cause of that 
conjunction. Is the latter a substantive thing? No; for 
substantive things® are due to the conjunction of zépas and 
dneipov. What, then, is the difference between the result of 
this conjunction, the given organism, as Professor Natorp 
calls it, or organic type, as I should prefer to call it, and 
the cause of the conjunction? It is the difference, I take 
it, between a special law of nature, the oixe?os Adyos, as 
Aristotle would say, of the given organic type—the inquiry 
after the special law being conducted gvotxés as dis- 
tinguished from Aoy.kés—and the whole Universe of Being 
and Becoming in which special laws inhere. The airia of 
the Philebus is the Idea of Good conceived as Law of Laws. 
In passing from 3 to 4 we pass, as Professor Natorp puts 
it, from Adyou to Adyos adrds. Similarly, in Republic 517 oc, 
the Idea of the Good is presented as the cause (airia) of all 
Being and Becoming. In the Phaedo (97 a ff.), on the other 
hand, there is some hesitation about the place of the Good 
in science. It seems to be held that, although explanation of 
Being and Becoming by means of the Good, or Ought-to-be 
(the final cause) is the best explanation, yet there is another 
kind of explanation with which we must be satisfied—for, 
indeed, it is the only kind available—explanation by means 
of the Idea (formal cause) in which the phenomenon to be 


1 See Natorp, pp. 308-9. 2 p. 312. 

3 The contents of the pixrdy-class are ‘substantive’, but not, I take it, 
‘concrete’; they are ovata, but, as Aristotle would say, dvev tAns, specific 
types or laws, not concrete embodiments of the specific types or laws. 

+ pp. 314-15. 
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explained ‘ participates’! This latter kind of explanation 
is often merely empirical, being equivalent to explanation by 
means of a proximate law which has not been affiliated to 
ever higher laws. When, however, the proximate law has 
been so affiliated, and, at last, is seen to be deducible from 
ixavdv tt (Phaedo 101 D), the explanation is, indeed, scientific ; 
but, as Plato insists on contrasting it with that by means 
of the Good, we must suppose that he regards it as lacking 
something—it is ‘mechanical’, not ‘teleological’. In the 
Republic and Philebus he seems to see his way, as he does 
not in the Phaedo, to making a scientific use of teleology. 
Explanation by means of the Good, or final cause, is no 
longer contrasted, as an unattainable ideal, with that by 
means of ‘participation’ in the Idea, or formal cause; the 
conception of the Good, as cause of all Being and Becoming, 
is made to dominate the investigation of all cases of 
causation.” 

The Good, thus placed, in the Philebus, in the position of 
First Cause, is described (648) as xdécpos dodparos, and is | 
the union of, or presents itself under, three forms, or 
idéar—xaddAos, cvpperpia, dAjnOea ; 654 el pr pia bvvdpeda id€éq 
76 ayabov Onpedoa,’ crv rpict AaBdrres, KdArEL Kal cvpperpla Kal 
ddnoeta, Aéyopev krA.—ovpperpla being the ultimate ground 
of which xdAAos and dAnde1a are expressions. 

We return now to the ethical question with which the 
Philebus is concerned :—What is the relation of Pleasure 


1 See Natorp, p. 312. 

2 ¢Plotinus criticizes, in an extremely important and interesting book, 
the yarious systems of Categories abroad in his day (Zn. vi. 1-3). He 
then suggests a system of his own, which consists of the five ideas 
assumed by Plato in the Sophist, together with a final and supreme 
principle which he calls indifferently Unity, the Good, the Cause of all 
things, and which, according to him, transcends all existence—i. e. is 
éxéxeva THs ovoias. As this phrase occurs only once in Plato (Rep. vi. 
509 c), it is natural to infer that Plotinus saw in this passage the 
expression of Plato’s mind as to the ultimate cause and principle of the 
universe.’—Dr. T. B. Strong, Platonism, pp. 107-8. 

3 Professor Natorp (p. 330) thinks that the reference here is to the 
Republic. 
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and of Knowledge: respectively to the Good? And the 
answer is—the three constituents of the Good—Beauty, 
Measure, and Truth, are more closely allied to Knowledge, 
gpdvynots, than to Pleasure, 750v7j. ‘Hédovy belongs to the 
yévos of the dreipov; and ¢pdvyors, not, indeed, to that of 
the wépas, or to that of the pixrdv, but to that of the airla 
(see 28 p). Accordingly, values are arranged (65 A—67 A) 
in the order of worth as follows :— 

1. Right measure—pérpov cal 7d wérpvoy Kal Katproy. 

2. Proportion and Beauty—ré odpmerpov Kat Kaddv Kal rd 
réA€vov Kal ixavdev. 

3. Reason—vods, ¢pdvnots, involving Truth—drAndea. 

[1, 2, 3, all together constitute the Good.] 

4. The Sciences, Arts, and Right Opinions—émorjyar, 
réxvat, dpbal ddgar. 

5. The Pure Pleasures—-dAv701, cabapal, ris Woxijs adris. 

[The other Pleasures are not reckoned (66 c).]? 

The position of the Idea of the Good, then, in the 
Philebus is clear: but, it may be asked, where are the 
other Ideas in the System of the Dialogue? In which of 
the four classes of dvra distinguished in 23 c-27 0? Plato- 
scholars have assigned them to all these classes, except, of 
course, to that of the ameipov as such.2 Thus Susemihl 
assigns them to the class of the zépas, Zeller to that of 
the alria, and Professor Jackson (at least in Journal of 
Philology, x, pp. 253 ff., 1882) to that of the pixréy within 
which they stand, as fixed types, rapadelyyata, by the 
side of more or less divergent particulars. According to 


’ Grote is interesting on this table of values (Plato, ii. 617) which he 
characterizes as follows :— 

1. Unchangeable Ideas, here considered objectively, apart from any 
percipient Subject affected by them. 

2. Successive manifestations of 1, but considered not only objectively, 
but subjectively, as affecting, and appreciated by, some percipient. 

8. Rational Mind: here the Subject is brought in by itself apart from 
the Object. 

4. Here we have intellectual manifestations of the Subject. 

5. Feelings of the Subject to which worth can be ascribed. 

2 See Raeder, pp. 370-1, and Bury, Philebus, pp. lxiv ff., for various views. 
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Dr. Raeder, who discusses the subject on the pages referred 
to in the last footnote, the Ideas are Parts of the deipoy 
separated off by the action of the mépas brought to bear by 
Reason, divine and human: and he gives it as his opinion 
that Professor Jackson’s view, which puts the Ideas in the 
class of the pxrdv, comes nearest to the truth of all the 
views advanced by Plato-scholars; his own view, if I 
understand it rightly, being that the pixrdy is an element 
within the world of Ideas, rather than the class which 
contains the Ideas. Mr. Bury, on the other hand, in the 
passage referred to in the last footnote, objects entirely to 
Professor Jackson’s view, on the ground that the Ideas, 
being absolute independent principles, cannot be placed in 
the puxrdév, which of all the four classes, he argues, possesses 
in the least degree the character of a principle. I cannot 
follow this objection: for surely, as Mr. Bury himself 
rightly says,! the core of the Philebus-doctrine of Ideas 
is the coexistence of Plurality, 7d dmepov, with Unity in 
the Ideas. In the Philebus, as Dr. Raeder remarks,” the 
Ideas are no longer described as being ‘participated in’ by 
things in the manner maintained by the ‘ young Socrates’ 
of the Parmenides; nor are they absolute unities; but 
each Idea is regarded as having in itself Unity and 
Plurality, Limitation and the absence of Limitation. This 
view of the Ideas (which places them, I submit, definitely 
in the class of the pixrdév) comes nearest, Dr. Raeder points 
out, to that described by Aristotle, in Met. A. 6. 987 b 20 ff, 
as Platonic—the view of the Ideas as produced by the év 
operating on the ddpictos buds, or péya cal puxpdv. The 
Ideas, we may say, are specific realizations, in the pixrov 
class, of the Force which proceeds from the First Cause, 
the airia. The Ideas are the various operations of the 
First Cause—operations which can be mathematically 
expressed in each case, Without 76 dzeipov to work upon 
these operations could not take place at all: without the 
principle of 7d aépas they would not have that definiteness 


1 Philebus, p. 1xx. 2 p. 372. 
H 2 
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which makes them real and objects of knowledge. The 
7d mépas class is, in fact, that of ‘the mathematical deter- 
minants, ra padyuarikd, which Aristotle speaks of as a 
mediating element, in Platonic theory, between Ideas and 
sense-objects ’.! The one Force (airfa) operates in various 
mathematical or mechanical schemata (rd zépas): the 
realizations of this Force in these schemata are the Ideas 
(rd puxtév), the one Force variously schematized. If the 
Good is the Universe, the Ideas are its Laws. The Universe, 
as finished Whole, is éméxewa tijs ovoias, a regulative Ideal, 
and is therefore rightly set forth imaginatively, as in the 
Sixth Book of the Republic, not in scientific terms; but 
the Ideas, the Laws of the Universe, are severally objects 
of science, being so many distinct ovofa: mathematically 
determinable. There is, therefore, no contradiction between 
the teaching of the Republic and that of the Philebus, as 
if the former taught that the Good is not to be determined 
scientifically, while the latter treated it as object of science. 
It is the Universal Good that the Sixth Book of the 
Republic is solely concerned with, while the Philebus deals 
chiefly with the specific forms taken by the Universal 
Good. And let me add, these specific forms of the Good, 
these Ideas, these Laws of the Universe, are Forces; and, 
as Forces, modes of the activity of wvy7—World-Soul and 
Human Soul—the only possessor of Force. That is, the 
Ideas are agencies which ‘make nature’, ‘ mould environ- 
ment’, to meet the needs of Life. They express the inmost 
nature of that which lives—of God, and then of Man so 
far as he is the image of God. The ‘Pragmatism’ made 
popular by Professor W. James and his disciples is not 
a new gospel. It is already in Plato’s aperew of Idea as 
Force exerted by wox7. The ‘ Intellectualism ’ which ‘ Prag- 
matism,’ in our day, opposes, was represented, in Plato’s 
time, not by Plato, but by the eidév pido, the stiff standers- 
up for the Thing-like separate Idea whom he combated.? 


1 R. G. Bury, Philebus, p. lxvii ; cf. Taylor, Mind, Jan. 1908, p. 17, and sea 
Met. K. 1059b 6 ra padnuarixd pev pera Te Tov cidav TiOéacr Kal Tov aidOnrav. 

2 On the ‘Intellectualism’ of Plato, see Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s article 
‘Plato and his Predecessors’, Quarterly Review, Jan. 1906, 
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The Timaeus. 


The Timaeus and Critias, like the Sophistes and Politicus, 
are two parts of a projected trilogy. In the Timaeus we 
have the Creation of the World and of Man; and in the 
Critias (resting on the Republic) we have the life and 
action of Man as citizen of the xadAlroAts, or Ideal State; 
while in the projected Hermocrates, the Best Possible 
State, under existing conditions, was to have been dis- 
cussed. The Hermocrates was never written; but its 
subject was taken up in the Laws, which thus, as 
Dr. Raeder remarks,' stand to the Timaeus and Republic- 
Critias as the Epinomis, in lieu of the unwritten Philo- 
sophus, stands to the Sophistes and Politicus. 

There are two questions to be answered concerning the 
Tumaeus regarded as a contribution to the Doctrine of 
Ideas :—(1) What is the relation of God in the Timaeus to 
the Idea of the Good? and (2) What is the relation of that 
God to the other Ideas ? 

In answer to the first question it is easy, but perhaps not 
sufficient, to say that the God of the 7imaeus is the per- 
sonification of the Good of the Sixth Book of the Republic :— 
He created the World because he is good (Tim. 27 D-30 B). 
He is simply the Good figured as a Person. This amounts, 
I think, to the identification of the God of the Timaeus 
with the Good of the Sixth Book of the Repwhlic, and 
seems to be the view of Adam.? Dr. Raeder,® objecting 
to the identification, speaks of the God of the Timaeus as 
‘developed out of’ the Idea of the Good, thus differing 
diametrically from Professor Natorp, who says * that, while 
Plato often personifies the Idea of the Good or Universe of 
Natural Laws, he is not led away by his metaphors to think 
of a substantial God existing somewhere: ‘it is not the 
Idea of the Good that becomes God,’ he says, ‘ but God that 
becomes the Idea of the Good’ for Plato. 


1 pp. 378-9. 2 The Republic of Plato, vol. ii, pp. 50, 51. 
Sp. 381. 4 p. 315. 
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I think that it is misleading to speak of the God of the 
Timaeus as ‘developed out of’ the Idea of the Good. 
God and the Good belong to different regions of Plato’s 
thought. As man of science Plato sets up the conception 
of the Good, the Universe of Natural Laws; as inspired 
by religious feeling he speaks of God. The two attitudes, 
the scientific and the religious, are not necessarily antago- 
nistic, they are only different. While, therefore, it is 
allowable to say that the God of the Timaeus is a per- 
sonification of the Good, of ‘the Law of Laws, the 
Principle of Law Universal, which evolves itself, and 
thereby produces the concrete world according to the 
pattern of the Ideas, that is, in accordance with special 
Laws of Nature’,! we must be careful not to suppose that 
the result of the ‘ personification’ is a mere allegory, or 
illustration of scientific doctrine. It is an allegory, and 
much more. It is the fusion of the highest scientific 
conception with the deepest religious conviction. It is as 
true, or as untrue, to say that the Good is ‘developed out 
of’ God, as to say that God is ‘developed out of’ the Good. 
The religious conviction of the existence of a Personal 
God—discontinuous and ecstatic, I think, rather than 
continuous and habitual, in Plato’s mind—and the scientific 
conception of the Reign of Natural Law interpenetrate 
each other. While Discourse moves on, tracing out the 
articulation of the Whole, Contemplation rests, filled with 
the vision of its vast contour. 

As for the second question—the relation of the God of 
the Timaeus to the other Ideas :—the Ideas in the Timaeus 
are independent of God, being the ‘ patterns’, tapadelyyara, 
according to which he creates sensible things (28,8), In 
the Republic (x. 597 8B), where also God is substituted for 
the Good, God is the creator of Being, of the Ideas; 
whereas, in the 7%maeus, he is the Creator only of Be- 
coming, of sensible things, according to the pattern of the 
independent Ideas. Itis tempting to reconcile the difference 

1 Natorp, pp. 340-1. 
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between the Republic and Timaeus, by saying, with Dr. 
Lutoslawski! and others, that the Ideas in the Timaeus 
are the ‘thoughts of God’, and, as such, are at once caused 
by him, and yet different from him; but there is nothing 
in the Timaeus quite to warrant this interpretation, 
although there is nothing distinctly against it, and it isa 
view of the relation of the Ideas to God which afterwards 
prevailed in the Platonic School. 

The Ideas, then, in the Timaeus, are the ‘patterns’, — 
according to which God, figured for the imagination as an 
artificer, ‘makes’ sensible things; and the absolute separa- 
tion of these Ideas from sensible things is maintained— 
mapovola and pédeéis seem to be absolutely excluded—52 a 
6podoynrtéov ev pep eivat Td Kara Taira eldos éxov, dyévyntov Kal 
dvddr€Opov, ovre eis Eavtd elodexduevov GAXo GAAosev ore adrd 
eis GAAO Tou idv, adparov b& Kal GAAws dvaicOnrov, rodTo b 8} 
vonois €iAnxev émioxoneiv. Because the Timaeus seems to 
ignore the criticism of the Doctrine of Ideas in the Par- 
menides, Sophistes, and Philebus, and reverts to the position 
of the Phaedo and Republic, where the Ideas, he thinks, 
are absolutely separate from particulars, M. Tocco,” referred 
to by Dr. Raeder, puts it earlier than the Parmenides, &c. 
Against M. Tocco Dr. Raeder argues,? I think soundly, 
that the Doctrine of Ideas in the 7imaews does avoid the 
criticism of the Parmenides, because it makes the two. 
elements of Unity and Plurality appear in the Ideas as well 
as in particulars; and finite Souls can apprehend the Ideas, 
because these Souls, as well as the World-Soul with which 
. they are consubstantial, contain the same two elements, 
4) radrod bots and 7 Oarepov Pious (35 A, and elsewhere), as 
are found in the Ideas themselves. The indissoluble con- 
nexion between Unity and Plurality is, Dr. Raeder holds,* 
an axiom with Plato since the Parmenides: there 1s no | 


Lp. 477 
p. 24. bs 
2 Ricerche platoniche, p. 148, and in Stud? italiani di filologia classica, 1. 
405 ff. 
° pp. 392-3. £ p. 382. 
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longer the view of the World of Ideas as Unity standing 
over against that of Particulars as Plurality. The World 
of Ideas, in the Timaeus, indeed stands ‘separate’ from the 
‘World of Particulars, but both worlds contain the elements 
of Unity and Plurality, Limitation and the Unlimited, both 
contain a Formal anda Material element. We may say, 
he thinks,! that the element of Identity and Indivisibility 
makes the essential nature of the Ideas, and that of 
Difference and Divisibility the essential nature of sensible 
particulars; yet, in both, both elements are found. Dr. 
Raeder, in fact, thinks? that the 7imaeus is a reconstruc- 
tion of the Doctrine of Ideas after the criticism of the 
Parmenides and similar Dialogues. Be this as it may, the 
‘eternal patterns’ of the Timaeus, stripped of their mytho- 
logical vestments, are, as Professor Natorp says,’ ‘merely 
the predicates of scientific judgements.’ 

Up to 488 the Timaeus assumes only two yévy—Ideas, 
and sensible particulars. But now a third yévos is added — 
that of an original Matter, or Substrate, which mediates 
between Idea and sensible particular. This original 
Matter, or Substrate, called izodoyn (49 A), and identified 
with pure space, x#pa (52 a),* is, as it were, the Mother, 
while the Idea is the Father, of whom sensible things are 
the progeny (50D). Between Idea and original Matter or 
Substrate there is a certain resemblance: neither can be 
perceived by the senses, and the latter, like the former, is 
eternal and unchangeable. Is this original Matter, this 
Substrate, this pure Space, an éntelligibile, then, equally 
with the Idea? No: it is not apprehended by intellect, 
but reached by ‘sham reasoning, independently of sense’ : 
it is, that is to say, a pure abstraction, and indeed hardly 
realizable as object of consciousness—52 A,B tplroy dé ad 
yévos dv TO Ths xepas del, POopay ob Tpoodexduevov, Edpav de 
napéxov boa exer yéveow Tacwv, adrd d& per’ dvaroOnolas anrov 
Aoylope Tit vddw, pdyis TmaTdv' mpds d 82) Kal dveipomoAcdpev 


1 p. 385, ? p. 394. 3 p. 351. 
“ See Mr. Archer-Hind’s note, Timaeus, p. 182. 
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Br€émovtes xal payer dvayxaiov elval mov 7d dv aray év tit 
Tom Kal Karéxov X@pav Tivd, TO de pT ev yh prire mov Kar’ 
ovpavdyv ovdéy etvat. It does not itself ‘become’; but it is 
the place where ‘becoming’ occurs.! It is, as Professor 
Natorp explains,? nothing but pure geometrical Space, re- 
garded, however, as foundation of, or principle rendering 
possible, the sensible world:* this is made clear by the 
derivation of the ‘four elements’, which are shaped 
out of unqualified Space ‘according to forms and num- 
bers ’—eideo. kal dpOuois (53B)—i.e. according to geo- 
metrical and arithmetical conditions. ‘In the Timaeus’, 
concludes Professor Natorp,* ‘Plato comes nearest, with 
his doctrine of y#pa as Substrate, to recognizing the 
Being of the Sensible World. Space is a fixed abiding 
system of positions, in relation to which the change of 
predicates can be viewed as something definite, and 
“Hold on Being” attained to. And yet, while Space is 
assumed as fundamental, Plato’s procedure is through and 
through logical, relying on nothing but the laws which 
condition judgement, the conditions underlying the definite 
relations of the predicates of Thinking to the # of Ex- 
perience. “ Idea as Law,” and “ Law in indissoluble correla- 
tion with the problematic ® objects of Experience ”—that is 
the key to the understanding of the Timaeus, a work 
which, since Aristotle, has been misunderstood in the most 
obstinate manner.’ 


1 See, along with Archer-Hind, Timaeus, ad loc., Natorp, pp. 353 ff., and 
Raeder, p. 388. 

2 p. 355. 

3 A suggestive parallel to Plato’s doctrine of the trod0x7 is found in 
M. Bergson’s doctrine of succession in Time and juxtaposition in Space 
as symbolizing ‘Pure Duration’; see his Les Données immédiates de la 
Conscience, and L’ Evolution créatrice. 

4 pp. 357-8. 

5 ¢Problematic,’ because the attitude is critical, not dogmatic. Criti- 
eism accentuates the point that the object is only an x, always a problem, 
never a datum—a problem to be solved in relation to the Laws of Thought. 
See Natorp, p. 367, 
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The Laws. 


The Laws do not contribute anything fresh to the 
Doctrine of Ideas; but the Doctrine is distinctly affirmed 
in. them; and it is interesting to note that, in this, his 
latest work, as in his earliest works, it is on the ‘ one Idea 
of Virtue’ that Plato dwells (xii. 965 c-966 4). There is 
no trace, in the Laws, of a ‘later doctrine’ in which only 
Ideas of ‘ natural kinds’ are retained. 

This concludes my detailed review of the Dialogues as 
contributing to the Doctrine of Ideas on its methodological 
side. Before summing up, however, the results of the 
review, I must devote a few pages to Aristotle’s criticism. 
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ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISM OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF IDEAS 


Tue view of the meaning and value of the Doctrine of 
Ideas as contribution to methodology which I have taken, 
in independent agreement with Professor Natorp, is dia- 
metrically opposed to that taken by Aristotle and generally 
accepted since his time as correct. 

The reason for the prevailing misunderstanding of the 
Doctrine doubtless, as Professor Natorp says, lies, deeper 
than mere deference to the authority of Aristotle, in the 
inability of dogmatism to understand the critical position. 
For criticism the object is only an «, always a problem, 
never a datum, a problem to be solved in relation to the 
Forms of Thought. In the Aristotelian Doctrine of Cate- 
gories, which so often comes up where Aristotle is engaged 
in criticizing the Doctrine of Ideas, the assumption always 
is that Things, as Things, are given. ‘Substance’ is always 
assumed by Aristotle as given once for all.? But, in truth, 
it is not given ; it is built up to suit our needs. Object is 
what we posit as one and identical : object, as ‘ Substance’, 
is what we set up as identical meeting-point of our state- 
ments—always with relative, never with absolute, claim to 
this position.® 

Professor Natorp’s discussion of Aristotle’s attitude to 
Plato is so informing, and takes the line which I have so 
long* regarded as the only correct one, that I offer no 
apology for allowing his order and manner of statement to 
guide me to a considerable extent in the following sketch : 
where I do not agree with Professor Natorp, I shall say so; 


1 pp. 366-7. * See Natorp, pp. 380-2. 5 See Natorp, p. 388. 
* See my Notes on the Nic. Ethics (1892), vol. i, pp. 71 ff. 
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but, as I agree substantially with his interpretation of the 
Doctrine of Ideas on its methodological side, so do I agree 
substantially with his estimate of Aristotle’s criticism of 
the Doctrine on that side—substantially, for the other side 
of the Doctrine, as expressing aesthetic experience, Pro- 
fessor Natorp does not consider at all; and this omission 
seems to me to make itself felt sometimes to the disadvan- 
tage of his treatment of the methodological side, just as 
Aristotle’s like omission injures, though much more 
seriously, his criticism of that side of the Doctrine for 
which alone, like Professor Natorp, he has an eye. 

Two passages in Met. Z indicate the basis—his own 
Doctrine of oicfa, or Substance—on which Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of the Idea rests. Substance is treated in two ways 
in Z: (1) in chapters 4-6 and 10-14 it is treated logically, 
as Content of Definition, Principle of Scientific Explanation, 
Form, ti iv efvat; (2) in chapters 7-9 it is treated as a Dynamic 
Principle, a Principle of Actual Production, operating in the 
region of the physical sciences. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the Doctrine of Ideas, in Met. A. 6,9, 
in Z. 18, 14, and in M, 4, 5,9, 10, accordingly falls under two 
heads ! corresponding to his double treatment of Substance : 
(1) it deals with the relation of the Universal to the Parti- 
cular, with the Idea as Form, or Principle of Scientific 
Explanation—a logical inquiry; (2) it deals with the Ideu 
as Source of Motion, or Principle of Actual Production— 
a question of physics rather than of logie. 

How, then, in the first place, does the Idea compare with 
Aristotle's own Form as a Principle of Scientific Explanation 
—how does it satisfy the conditions which a Principle of 
Scientific Explanation must satisfy ? Aristotle’s answer is 
that it does not satisfy these conditions. It is merely a 
double of the thing to be explained, not an explanation of 
it (Met. B.2, 997 bff., and elsewhere). We have seen, through- 
out our review of the Dialogues, how mistaken this criticism 


* See Natorp, p. 400, and cf. Zeller, Aristotle, vol. i, p. 826 (Eng. 
transl.) 
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is. The Idea is not itself Thing, but explanation of things, 
If Plato had got his Idea by hypostatizing the predicate | 
(e.g. ‘good’ or ‘small’) viewed out of relation to the 
subject, Aristotle might have had some ground for his 
objection to the Doctrine. But Plato is always bringing 
the predicate into relation with the subject, and regards 
the Idea as ‘known’ only in so far as found applicable to 
the explanation of Experience.' It is, indeed, a sufficient 
reply to Aristotle’s criticism of the Idea as Form to ask, 
‘Are the scientific laws which explain phenomena merely 
doubles of these phenomena?’ The Ideas have the Reality 
of ‘ Validity ’, as distinguished, by Lotze, from the Reality of 
‘Existence ’;? and one is fain to believe that Aristotle had 
a glimpse of this: his dvvayis-explanation (Met. M. 10), 
which I shall have to refer to immediately, is, rightly under- 
stood, equivalent, I would submit, to Lotze’s ‘ Validity’- 
explanation; and the same may be said of what I have 
always regarded as the most valuable aper'eu in Professor 
Jackson’s discussions of the Doctrine of Ideas, his view 
that ‘the existence of the Ideas is only hypothetical ’.? 

The best measure we can have, I think, of Aristotle's 
want of success as a critic of Plato is to be found in the 
fact that, partly in consequence of his efforts to meet diffi- 
culties belonging to his own doctrine of Substance as Form, 
and partly in consequence of his initial misunderstanding 
of Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, he comes out naively, in the 
end, with a Doctrine which differs only in phraseology from 


1 See Natorp, p. 408. 

2 See Lotze, Logic, pp. 440 ff. (Eng. transl., Ist ed.). Professor Natorp 
(pp. 195-6) enters an objection, which I cannot regard as a serious one, 
against Lotze’s view; and Adam (Republic, vol. ii, p. 170) says, ‘nor 
indeed can I believe that any scholar who is capable of understanding 
Greek could read books v-vii of the Republic and still agree with Lotze.’ 
Literal translation of Plato’s Greek may seem to be against Lotze’s view ; 
but psychological interpretation, I feel sure, will eventually establish it. 

8 Journal of Philology, vol. xiii, pp. 26 ff. Von Hartmann’s view (Phil. des 
Unbew, p. 805, 2nd ed.) is the same: ‘die Ewigkeit der Ideen ist nicht als 
ewige, wenn auch nur ideale, Existenz, sondern nur als ewige Priforma- 
tion oder Méglichkeit zu verstehen’—just the view of Leibniz too: see 
Monadologie, § 44. 
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Plato’s rightly understood. Let me now offer some observa- 
tions to substantiate this statement, premising that, in doing 
so, I shall have to part company from Professor Natorp on 
an important matter of Aristotelian interpretation. 

In Met. B. 4-6 certain dzopia are started, raising the 
question—Are scientific principles Universals or Parti- 
culars? If they are Universals, they are not Substances ; 
if they are Particulars, there can be no scientific knowledge 
of them: Met. B. 6.1003 a 5 ff. ravras re oty tds dmoplas 
dvaykatov amopioa Tept Tav dpyGv, kal mérepov KaOddrov eloly 7 
as Aéyouev Ta Kad Exacta. ei pev yap KaOddov, odk EvovTat 
odola ovfev ydp TGv Kowdy Tdéd€ Te onpatver, GAAA ToLdvde, ) 8 
ovola tbe TL... €f O& py KADCAOY GAAA ws TA Ka” Exacta, OK 
écovrat émustyntat. The solution comes in M. 10—the ddvvayus 
of knowledge is always universal and indefinite, and has an 
object corresponding ; but actual knowledge is always defi- 
nite and has a definite object—1087 a 15 7 yap émoryyn, 
adomep kal 16 enlotacbar, dutTdy, Sv TO pev Svvdper TO Se evepyela. 
7 pev odv Svvapis as An KaOddrov ovoa Kal aAdpiotos Tod KabdAov 
kal doplorov éoriv, 7 S& evépyeta w@piopern Kal @piopévoy TédE TL 
odoa rovdé rwos. But this is only an apparent solution, 
Professor Natorp tells us!: there is still a hiatus between 
knowledge and its object—knowledge is universal, its object 
is particular ; for Aristotle cannot conceive anything not 
substance—that is, anything not concrete substance—as 
prior to substance; he cannot conceive the logical prius of 
the concrete as not itself concrete. It is here, at the words 
‘anything not concrete substance as prior to substance’, 
that I am obliged to part company from Professor Natorp. 
Surely he forgets Aristotle's otcia dvev tAns (Met. Z. 7. 
1032 b 14). Let me, then, leave Professor Natorp for a 
while, in order to show that although Aristotle misunder- 
stands and misstates Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas grossly, yet 
what he opposes to that Doctrine, as misunderstood and 
misstated by himself, is a Doctrine of Laws, not of concrete, 


1 p. 402. 
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or quasi-concrete, Things—a Doctrine practically identical 
with Plato’s Doctrine rightly understood. 

Aristotle, we must. always bear in mind, is, after all, the 
greatest of the Platonists, although the most persistently: 
hostile critic of Plato and his School. ‘Aristotle’s whole 
system,’ says Zeller,) ‘cannot truly be understood until we 
treat it as a development and evolution of that of Plato, 
and as the completion of that very Philosophy of Ideas 
which Socrates founded and Plato carried on.’ 

The line taken by Aristotle in his criticism of Platonic 
doctrine is determined by two influences—by his logical 
formalism, and by his interest in the facts of natural 
history. He was at once a great logician, and a great 
naturalist—especially, it is important to note, in the field 
of biology, for his work in that of inorganic nature is 
nearly always carried on according to the methods of the 
mere logician rather than of the naturalist. 

As logician, he starts from Platonic premisses; as natu- 
ralist, he is always tempted to traverse Platonic premisses. 

The premisses which he has in common with Plato are: 
that the Form, or Idea, is the Real; and that true know- 
ledge is concerned with that, not with particulars of sense. 
‘As Socrates and Plato always began,’ says Zeller,? ‘ by 
asking for the “idea” of each thing they dealt with, and 
set this kind of cognition as the basis of all other know- 
ledge, so also does Aristotle delight to begin with an inquiry 
into the “idea” of whatever his subject for the time being 
may be.’ 

As naturalist, on the other hand, he speaks as though 
particular objects alone were fully real; and universals— 
said, nevertheless, to be the true objects of scientific know- 
ledge—were only real in a secondary way. 

Thus we seem to have a contradiction in the Aristotelian 
teaching—the contradiction, in fact, or hiatus, which Pro- 
fessor Natorp, in the passage referred to above, finds so 


1 Aristotle, i. 162 (Eng. transl.). 2 Aristotle, i. 171 (Eng. transl.). 
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serious: If the Form, or Idea, is the object of true know- 
ledge, it is universal; and if it is universal it cannot be 
fully real, truly ‘substantial’, for Substance, or ovcla, is 
individual or particular, not universal. 

Professor Natorp, it is to be noted, has Zeller to back 
him in thinking that this ‘contradiction’ remains, to the 
end, in the Aristotelian Philosophy. ‘The true essence,’ 
says Zeller,! ‘of things is to be found (Aristotle holds) in 
their concept, and this is always universal ... but this 
universal (he holds) has no existence apart from the indi- 
vidual, which he therefore declares to be substance. He 
cannot explain how these two positions may coexist in one 
philosophy ’; and again,” he says that Aristotle is involved 
‘in the contradiction of maintaining that the essence and 
substance of things is the form, which at the same time is 
a universal, and yet that the source of individuality and 
therefore also of substantiality must be the matter’, This 
‘contradiction’ Zeller regards as one ‘ which threatens to 
shake the very foundations of the system’? ‘Hard as 
Aristotle tries to bring form and matter together, still to 
the last they always remain ¢wo principles, of which we can 
neither deduce one from the other nor both from a third.... 
In this way Aristotle is at once the perfection and the 
ending of the Idealism of Socrates and Plato.4 ‘The 
Aristotelian doctrine may be described as alike the com- 
pletion and the confutation of the Platonic.’ ® 

I venture here to differ from Zeller. My view is that 
Aristotle’s doctrine of Form as the true object of scientific 
knowledge is not inconsistent with itself; and further, that, 
in this doctrine, Aristotle unwittingly develops and makes 
explicit Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, as Plato himself meant it 
—namely, that the idea, the object of true knowledge, is 
not a ‘ universal substance’, but an ‘individual substance ’ 
—not, however, a concrete individual, but an abstract 
individual, unique, not to be co-ordinated with the indi- 

1 Aristotle, i. 377. 2 Aristotle, ii, 342-3. § Aristotle, i. 874, 

* Aristotle, i. 180, 5 Aristotle, ii, 338, 
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viduals of sense—a Law of Nature, which we come to 
see ‘cannot be otherwise’, the Universe, or Good, being 
what it is, as distinguished from an ‘empirical law’, or 
‘universal of sense’, which is a uniformity perceived, by 
itself, out of the context of the Good, Science, in other 
words, is concerned with the cause why an indefinite number 
of particulars are qualified, and behave, in a certain way. 
We first come to know empirically that they are qualified, 
and behave, in this way, and we make a general statement 
to the effect—speak xa0édov about them. But we have 
yet to discover why they are all qualified, and behave, in 
this way, and cannot be qualified and behave otherwise. 
This why is ‘ individual essence ’—the ovcia, or ‘substance’, 
which science aims at knowing, and makes the first principle 
of its explanations. 

‘Individual essence’, then, so understood, is what Plato 
means by ‘Idea’; while Aristotle, describing the ‘Idea’ as 
xwptorov eldos, and Kexwpiopévy ovota, misses Plato’s meaning, 
and accuses him, notwithstanding the Parmenides and 
Rep. x. 597c, and much other evidence, of making it 
a Thing co-ordinate with the things which it is brought in 
to explain. But, indeed, xwpiordy cidos, or kexwpropévy odota, | 
may be taken to express—and I do not think that it 
expresses badly—the meaning conveyed by ovcia dvev trys, 
Aristotle’s definition of his own ri jv etvar (Met. Z. 7. 1082 
b 14). Aristotle’s quarrel with the Doctrine of Ideas is 
that it makes these ywpiord «idn, these separate and abstracted 
ovolat, the objects of scientific knowledge, and therefore 
xaddov, which they cannot be (Met. M. 10. 1087 a 10 ff) ; 
yet he himself maintains that science has always to do 
with ovola—that is, with ovofa é&vev Gdys. When he says, 
therefore, that science has to do with rd xa@ddov, he 
means—so I would interpret him—that its propositions 
are ‘universal and necessary’, relating, as they do, to 
phenomena viewed, not as mere separate particulars, but as 
effects of laws, i.e. effects of the causal agency of ovofar 
dvev BAns, Kexwpiopévat ovolar, xwpiora eldn, each one of 


STEWART i 
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which is, indeed, one, unique, individual. For Aristotle 
(as for Plato) there are thus two kinds of ovcia, or ‘ indi- 
vidual essence’—the concrete (KaAAlas), and the abstract 
(avrodyOpwros, rd dvOpér@ eivar). The former is marked off 
. by its own peculiar matter; the latter is Idea, Form, Law, 
the true object of science ; not itself a ‘ universal’, or mere 
‘common quality ’, but the one individual cause why certain 
things have the common quality, the one individual cause 
of many similar effects, which, as similar, can be summarily 
described in a ‘ universal, or general, proposition ’"—xa@ddov. 
The many effects resemble one another, and can be described 
xa0ddou ; but their common cause is one and individual. 
The progress of science may be expressed in the following 
formula: 1. Callias, Socrates, Crito, &c.; 2. dvOpwr7os ; 
3. 76 avOpd7@ eivat, or 1. marble, snow, foam, &c.; 2. white ; 
3. whiteness, i.e. the scientific account (if possible, mathe- 
matically expressed) of why things are seen ‘ white’. 

Form, then, or the Idea, as Cause is the ‘real’ or 
‘essential’ to be sought for by science in all its inquiries. 
But Form must not be taken apart from Matter. This was 
how Aristotle, as naturalist, corrected the Platonic tendency 
as he regarded it. Platonism, he thought, tended to 
acquiesce in bare statements of ‘ natural laws’, and neglected 
the work of following out their manifestations in the 
phenomena. ‘There is nothing, says Zeller,) ‘in the 
Platonic system which is so distasteful to Aristotle as that 
dualism between idea and phenomenon which expressed 
itself sharply in the doctrine of the absolute existence of 
the ideas, and of the non-reality of matter. His opposition 
to this dualism is the key-note of his whole reconstruction 
of the Platonic metaphysics, and of the fundamental ideas 
peculiar to his own system. And yet earnest and thorough 
as are his efforts to overcome it, he has not, after all, 
succeeded in doing so. That is, according to Zeller, 
Aristotle fails to trace Form and Matter back to a common 


Aristotle, ii. 842. 
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source. Here Zeller seems to me to exaggerate the ‘dualism’ 
in Plato which Aristotle is said to strive earnestly, though 
unsuccessfully, to overcome. Plato was really with Aristotle 
in deprecating the dualism, in maintaining the necessity of 
a concrete view of the world. What is the apprehension 
of the idéa réyaod (criticized by Aristotle in such puerile 
fashion) but a concrete view of the world as a whole, every 
part of which exists and is known only in virtue of 
belonging to the whole? This concrete view is the goal of 
all education. It can be taken only by those who have 
mastered the details, as well as the methods, of the special 
sciences ; and when a man thinks that he has attained to it 
he must beware, for if he acquiesces in the idéa raya6od as it 
first presents itself to him, it soon becomes a mere abstraction 
for him. He must always busy himself with the content 
of it; he must re-examine, in the light of it, the steps by 
which he has reached it; having pieced together the mere 
particulars of sense-experience into groups, and these 
groups into a fairly consistent whole, he must return again 
with the conception of this whole in his mind, to these 
particulars and these groups—now no longer mere par- 
ticulars, and possibly arbitrary groups, but members of one 
system—and try to give them still further articulation. 
This double process of cvvaywyy and diatpecis he is to carry 
on, backward and forward, till he attains to that cadjvea 
which amounts to the certitude of truth, to the conviction 
that this or that ‘cannot be otherwise’ as member of the 
clearly perceived System of the Good, or Kingdom of Ideas. 

No better general account of the procedure of science, as 
we now understand it, could be given than Plato’s account 
of the Dialectical Method at the end of the Sixth Book of 
the Republic. But, although Plato himself is as opposed as 
Aristotle is to the habit of acquiescing in abstract theory— 
in theory which cannot be, or is not, verified by application 
to particular cases—the Platonic School doubtless showed 
a leaning towards abstract theory, and neglected ‘natural 
history’. Against this tendency of the School the Aristo- 

12 
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telians protested, perhaps too much. Zeller points out? 
that Aristotle’s immediate successors ‘brought the purely 
naturalistic view of the world more and more into promi- 
nence, to the neglect of the spiritual side of things’. 
Aristotle’s first main objection, then, to the Platonic 
Doctrine of Ideas is that it fails as a theory of Scientific 
Explanation. 
_ _His second main objection is that it gives no account of 
Change. How can a thing act, he seems to ask, where it is 
not? But that Plato regarded the Ideas as in things, as 
principles operative within—very like Aristotle’s own 
vos 2—is proved, to any candid reader, not only by the 
frequent occurrence of such terms as mapeivar, éveivat, 
eyylyvecOar,® but by the whole drift of his Dialogues, more 
especially of such dialogues as the Parmenides, Sophistes, 
‘and Philebus. The difficulty raised in De Gen. et Corr. 
B. 9. 8385 b 9-24 may be taken as a good example of 
Aristotle’s failure to appreciate all that these above-men- 
tioned Dialogues contend for. If the Ideas are eternal, and 
Matter, rd peOextixdv, iS also eternal (as the Timaeus 
teaches), why, he asks, are concrete things produced only 
now and then, not always? Why does the Idea of Health 
not always keep us healthy, without the intervention of 
the Doctor? To this puerile question, the best answer is 
another question: Why do ‘natural laws’ not always 
operate? The ‘ validity’ of the law and the actual occur- 
rence of instances of it are two entirely different things. 
The development of the Doctrine of Ideas into a Theory 
of Ideal Numbers, of which little trace is found in Plato’s 
works, although it appeared in his later oral teaching, and 
was carried out by his School till it resulted in a return to 
Pythagoreanism, attracted Aristotle most. The germ of 


1 Aristotle, ii. 347. 

? I find the similarity between Plato’s mapovoia and Aristotle’s guvais 
noted in M. Robin’s Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés 
Aristote (1908), p. 116. 

3 See Natorp, p. 409. 
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this development, however, as Professor Natorp (after 
Zeller) points out, is in the Philebus (best proof of its late 
date) 16Dff. rov dmavta dpiOuov pera€d tod évds kab rod 
anelpov. The meaning of this passage in the Philebus, as 
we have seen,? is that between the One, or most general 
Law of all, and phenomena we must interpolate more and 
more special laws, media aaxiomata, and find for these 
mathematical expressions; there can be no exact science 
otherwise. : 

It is in Met. M. 4. 1078 b 9 ff. that Aristotle distinguishes 
between the original Doctrine of Ideas and its development 
into a Doctrine of Ideal Numbers; but Philebus 16 p ff. 
shows that this was quite a natural development. It is as 
numbers (i.e. special laws mathematically expressed) that 
the Ideas are applied to, appear in, particulars. Philebus 
16D ff. stands behind Aristotle’s statement in Met. A. 6. 
987 b 21 that ‘out of the great-and-small, by participation 
in the One, come the Ideas as Numbers’, é€ éxeivwy (rod 
meydaAov Kal Tod puKpod) Kata wedegw Tod Evds Ta €tdy Elva Tovs 
aprOpovs.* 

In the e@dnrixol dpiOuoi, however, we must note, with | 
Bonitz® and Professor Natorp,® that the notion of Number 
is extended. The cidnrixol dpiWpot differ qualitatively, and | 
the mpdrepov kal torepov which obtains between them is | 
logical—that of condition and conditioned. Professor 
Natorp suggests’ that if we think of algebraic letters, we 
shall come near to Plato’s thought here. To bring the © 
logical relations in which Qualities stand to each other into 
mathematical form is Plato’s thought here—a great thought, 
as Professor Natorp justly says. That the Doctrine of ‘the 
Idea as Number’—the Idea, so regarded, being a Law 


1 pp. 413-14. 2 pp. 93-4, supra. 

3 See Natorp, pp. 414-15. 

4 ‘The circle as defined by its equation, like the ideal number, is at 
once many, as synthesizing an indefinite plurality of positions, and one, 
as synthesizing them in accord with a definite law.’—A. E. Taylor, Mind, 
Jan. 19038, p. 19. 

5 Met. p. 540. 6 pp. 419-20. 7 p. 420. 
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mathematically expressed—is a natural development of the 
_ teaching of the Philebus—this discovery, due to Zeller, and 
worked out by M. Milhaud,’ Professor Taylor, Mr. R. G. 
Bury, and Professor Natorp, ‘lays the ghost,’ to use Zeller’s 
words, ‘ of an “ Esoteric Platonism ”.’? 


1 Les Philosophes géométres de la Gréce. 

2M. Robin (La Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres d’aprés Aristote, 
p- 591) summarizes his elaborate examination of the «iSn7iot dpOpoi as. 
follows : ‘Les Idées sont des relations organisées ou déterminées selon 
des types plus simples, qui sont les Nombres idéaux ; de méme les choses. 
sensibles sont des relations déterminées et organisées selon des types, 
moins simples sans doute que les précédents, mais simples pourtant, qui 
sont les Idées. Les choses sensibles imitent l’organisation des Idées, 
comme les Idées imitent celle des Nombres idéaux.’ This, too, seems to- 
mean that the Ideas, as Numbers, are laws for which quantitative 
expression has been found. Professor Jackson’s view (Journal of Philology, 
vol. x, pp. 287 ff.), according to which, in the ‘later theory of Ideas’, the 
numbers, which are the formal causes of particulars, are not the ideas,. 
the ideas being mere types or models, from which the particulars caused 
by the numbers more or less diverge, is, it may be noted, criticized by 
M. Robin, pp. 303 ff., and rejected chiefly on the ground of its incon- 
sistency with the testimony of Aristotle. 


SUMMARY OF FIRST PART 


LeT me now close this First Part by summing up the 
results of our examination of the Doctrine of Ideas as 
Contribution to Methodology. 

What does the Doctrine of Ideas, on its methodological 
side, stand for in Plato’s mind 2 

When Plato speaks of efén he is generally thinking of 
what the scientific man tries to discover by his inquiries ; 
but the nateve categories which human understanding 
must employ in any process of scientific discovery he also 
calls «isn, even characterizing them as rd péyiota Tv €iddv 

First, then, we have the e?dos as that which the scientific 
man tries, in each special inquiry, to discover. This is 
the Law which explains the facts—the Law, the Cause, 
the Use, the Context, the Right Point of View; for it is 
advisable to find different expressions for different cases. 

The facts with which the earlier Dialogues are con- 
cerned are moral and social. The approved courses taken 
by men, in certain circumstances, are marked by such 
adjectives as cowrageous, temperate, just, and the disposi- 
tions corresponding are named Courage, Temperance, Jus- 
tice. Now, it is obvious that particular courses or dispo- 
sitions popularly called by any one of these names differ 
considerably ; and the thoughtful man asks, How shall I 
know which of them are, and which of them are not, 
rightly entitled to the name? I want to know what | 
Courage is, what Temperance is, what Justice is. This 
amounts to wanting to know what is the right point of 
view from which to regard the qualities called by the 
names of ‘ Courage ’, ‘Temperance’, ‘Justice’. How, then, | 
are we to regard them? Surely, in the light of the 


1 Soph. 254 c. 
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System to which they belong ; for thoughtful consideration 
is distinguished from thoughtlessness just by this, that it does 
not take things separately, but in their connexions: it is 
feeling, as distinguished from thought, which takes things 
separately. The ‘right point of view’, then, from which to 
look at Courage or Temperance, is that point from which 
it is seen in its proper place in the Social System. It 
must be viewed as a special exhibition of dpery, that is, 
as a way of behaving required by Human Nature as such— 
by man as living up to his Type in the World in which 
he finds himself. To determine Type and World is, indeed, 
a complex problem, which cannot be solved by repeating 
current names, and allowing oneself to follow the lead of 
the feelings associated with these names: it is a problem 
which can be solved only by reflection. It is only apern— 
consciousness of the Social System, and of his own member- 
ship of it, so clear in a man that it obliges him to serve 
that System—it is only dper7 which can ‘know’ dper7— 
movynpla pev yap dpeTny te Kal avTiv ovmoT ay yvoln, apeTH Se 
pioews Tardevoueryns xpdv@ Gua adths Te kal movyplas emoTHunv 
Anwerat (Rep. iii. 409 p, £). This, it may be said in passing, 
is what is meant by the Socratic ‘ Virtue is Knowledge’. 
The ¢idos, then, of Courage or of Temperance is the whole 
setting of the quality so named—its context. To fill in 
context is the problem of science; and if we say that the 
discovery of the eldos, or id€a, the inventio formae, in any 
inquiry, is ‘the adequate filling in of context round about 
the object of inquiry’, we are using the phrase which 
perhaps covers the ground better than any other: the 
eldos is the causal context. Thus the eos of Courage is 
stated when the virtue so-called is defined in relation to 
the part which it plays in the Social System—when its 
‘final cause’, or ‘use’, is set forth—when the standing 
need which it meets, and the particular manner in which 
it meets that need, have been fully explained. Here we 
have what the discovery of the «idos means where a quality 
is to be explained—what Bacon calls a simplex natura; 
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and the explanation of the Blackness of the blackbird would 
serve the purpose of illustration as well as the Courage 
of the citizen. Both are acquired qualities, to be explained 
scientifically by the filling in of the context round about 
them—by the process of setting forth the influences under 
which each quality has supervened, some of these influences 
being specially connected with the organism, others 
specially with its environment. But sometimes what is to 
be scientifically explained is, not a quality, but a thing, 
e.g. kAivn: yet here, again, the eidos is the function, or use, 
of the thing in a system. Put any cxevacrdy in its place 
in the Life of Man, and you have explained why it exists, 
shaped exactly as it is shaped—you have found its edos. 
When we are told that Plato expurgated his list, and ended 
by dropping ‘Ideas’ of moral and other qualities, of cxevaora, 


of waénuarixd, and even declined to recognize the logical © 


categories as ‘Ideas’, retaining only ‘Ideas’ of ‘natural kinds’, 
we are told, it seems to me, that he gave up the possibility 


of scientifically explaining such qualities and things. Why > 


he should do so, while he retained the ‘Ideas’ of Man and of 
Ox, I cannot understand. If such qualities and things as 
Courage and Bed do not come up for scientific explanation, 
or are not given as instances of objects requiring scientific 


explanation, in later Dialogues, that surely does not mean 


that Plato has come to regard them as incapable of such 


explanation; for it must be remembered that he has not | 


discarded the term ¢idos to mark the object aimed at by 
scientific explanation ; and if there are no ‘Ideas’, i.e. no 
elén strictly so called of such qualities and things, there 
is no scientific explanation of them—this seems to me 
to follow necessarily. I cannot believe that, as Plato 
advanced in maturity of thought, he rejected the moral 
virtues, and their opposite vices, and retained only the 
members of ‘natural kinds’, as capable of scientific ex- 
planation. The remark in Met, A. 1070 a 18 od kaxds 6 
TAdrav épn bru eldn eotly érdca pice, to which we are 
referred, has no warrant in Plato’s Dialogues; and it is 
more reasonable to suppose that it records the opinion of 
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pupils of the Academy than to conclude that Plato himself 
in his oral teaching committed himself to a view so out of 
harmony with the Doctrine of Ideas as set forth in his 
Dialogues. The modifications in the Doctrine of Ideas for 
which the testimony of Aristotle is quoted by the advocates 
of a ‘Later Theory’ seem to me to be such as may best be 
accounted for by the influence of Aristotle himself—and 
hence are to be regarded as modifications in the Doctrine, 
made by disciples of the Academy, Aristotle's contem- 
poraries and juniors, rather than by Plato himself. These 
modifications, notably the limitation of ‘separateIldeas’ to 
‘natural kinds’, seem to me to reflect the Aristotelian 
doctrines of ri jv eivar and pvo.s ; wherever, as, for instance, 
in the case of artefacta, the presence of neither ri jv etvar 
nor Pvots could be plausibly maintained, the scholars of the 
Academy, in deference to the authority of Aristotle, were 
willing to give up the assumption of ‘separate Ideas’: see 
Met. A. 991 b 6, where ov dayvev seems to indicate an under- 
standing come to between the Platonists and Aristotle.’ As 
for Plato himself—his view, from first to last, is that, 
wherever there is scientific explanation of the facts, there 
is the ‘ separate Idea’. 

Etdn, then, in their first sense, as Scientific Explanations, 
or Laws to be discovered, may be tabulated as follows :— 

1. There are «%5y— 

(a) Of all Qualetzes by which man, and natural and 
artificially produced objects, are characterized and put in 
various relations to one another—ei3n of Goodness and the 
various Virtues in which Goodness appears, of Beauty and 
Utility and the various Colours and Shapes, natural and 
artificially produced, in which Beauty and Utility are pre- 
sented ; as well as etdn of Vice and Deformity, in them- 
selves, and in their various manifestations; also «iin of 
such Qualities as are marked by the adjectives, hot, cold, 
hard, soft, healthy, unhealthy, and the like. 

(b) Of all Quantities, or Amounts, measurable in Objects 
themselves or in their Qualities, by which the Objects, with 


P : 
The name of Xenocrates naturally occurs to one in this connexion. 
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their Qualities, are put in various relations to one 
another. 

2. There are edn of the Objects, possessing these Quali- 
ties and presenting these Quantities, and standing to one 
another in the relations determined by the Qualities which 
they possess and the Quantities presented in themselves 
and their Qualities—etén of the members of ‘natural kinds’, 
whether biological (man, ox) or belonging to the inorganic 
world (fire, air), and also of oxevaord (bed, knife, house). 

Passing now from these etén, which are Explanations, or 
Laws to be discovered by science, we come to the elén which 
have not to be discovered, but are in our possession to 
start with—the native Categories of the mind which are 
employed in the process of discovering the «én tabulated 
above. These native Categories, apprehended by ‘the mind 
itself’, are given, in lists found in the Parmenides, Theae- 
tetus, Sophistes, and elsewhere, as Unity, Plurality, Identity, 
Difference, Similarity, Dissimilarity, Rest, Motion, all 
involving Being, to which Not-Being (resolved into the 
Other) is opposed.1 It is by taking notice of Unity, 
Plurality, Identity, Difference, Similarity, Dissimilarity, 
Rest, Motion, in the data of sense, whether Objects, Quali- 
ties, or Quantities, that we explain them, discover the 
special efdos, or Law, governing the data belonging to each 
group—it being always assumed that the data of sense are 
veal, are manifestations of Being, or otcia. It is in much 
the same way as that suggested by Plato here that modern 
science employs its Methods of Agreement, Difference, 
Concomitant Variations, to explain the data of sense, to 
discover the Laws of Nature governing them. 

I would lay great stress on the point that the «léy now 
under consideration are not special explanations, but general 
principles of explanation. Thus when I have found the 


1 Cause, or Causation, properly belongs to this list, but does not appear 
in it, as given in the Dialogues mentioned, although it is involved in 
the émorhyn of the Phaedrus list, and is taken account of in the airias 
Aoyopes of the Meno. 
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eldos of Courage, I have found the explanation of that 
Quality; but it is never my object to find the eldos of 
Identity or Difference as such—it is itself a Category 
already involved in my understanding, a Category which 
I use in the process of discovering, say, the efdos of Courage. 
Hence in treating of these general ¢idn, Plato practically 
confines himself to their xowwvia with one another, and 
does not trouble with the question of their xowvwrla with 
sensibilia, or even with that of their xowwvia with the 
special «in: that is, he is concerned with the theory of 
the ultimate Categories themselves, as Categories, while 
elsewhere he is concerned with the theory of the explana- 
tion (by means of the employment of these Categories) of 
sensibilia, with the theory of how sensibilia may be 
viewed, in each special case of inquiry, in the proper 
scientific light, may be placed in their causal context, may 
have their respective special cin determined—determined, 
finally, in relation to as large as possible a field of the 
whole world of «dy. 

Science, then, involves the conscious use of, the careful 
reference to, the general «fin of Unity, Plurality, Identity, 
Difference, Similarity, Dissimilarity, Motion, Rest, under 
Being as their head, throughout the process of searching 
for the special ¢i3os in each case—throughout the process of 
filling in the context, finding the fitting explanation of this 
or that, Courage, Whiteness, Bed, or Ox. In one sentence 
—the Doctrine of Ideas, as worked out in the Platonic 
Dialogues (which it is a great mistake to regard as a series 
in which each piece was intended by Plato to supersede its 
predecessor) is the method of discovering special «iin, or 
Laws of Nature, discovered always by means of the applica- 
tion, to the phenomena presented, of certain general eién, 
Categories, or Schemata, in which Human Understanding, 
by its very structure, must envisage experience, envisaging 
it, however, in a scientific way, only when these Schemata 
are consciously realized, made clearly explicit, as they are 
in what we now speak of as Method of Difference, Method 
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of Agreement, Method of Concomitant Variations—formal 
realizations of his ‘Categories’ of Identity, Difference, 
Similarity, Dissimilarity, &¢., which Plato is evidently 
feeling his way to, and Aristotle actually reached in the 
tomo. of Topics ii. 10 and 11, especially in the réaou—éx 
TOO duolws bndpxew (cf. Method of Agreement), é« rod w&drdov 
kal 7rrov (= Method of Concomitant Variations), and ék rijs 
mpoabécews (= Method of Difference). 

Professor Jackson has done service in calling our atten- 
tion to the fact that there are two classes of «tn, the 
special and the general, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished ; but disservice, in leaving the former class with 
‘natural kinds’ as its sole occupants, to the neglect of many 
other equally important objects of scientific explanation, 
fully recognized as such in the Platonic Dialogues; and 
in so withdrawing attention from the point—which Plato- 
scholars seem to have so much difficulty in seizing—that 
the Doctrine of Ideas, on one of its sides, is simply the 
method of scientific explanation, of interpreting the world 
—this sensible world, not another world beyond. 

Let me close this First Part with some words about 
‘separate ’, ‘immanent’, and ‘paradeigmatic’. ‘Immanent’ 
causes a difficulty (which ‘paradeigmatic’ might seem to 
remove) only if we attach a wrong meaning to ‘separate’. 
‘Separate’ does not mean ‘separate’ as one Thing is from 
another Thing, as one Person is from another Person. It 
means ‘abstract’; and when the «Zdos is said to be ‘separate ’ 
from the particular, the meaning is that, on the one hand, 
you have the particular Thing, or Event, or Quality, or 
Quantity, here and now presented to sense—a concrete 
phenomenon requiring explanation; and, on the other 
hand, the Law which explains it—not concrete, like the 
phenomenon here and now, but abstract—an explanation, 
in short, not a phenomenon to be explained—an explanation 
which always holds good. Here the ‘immanence’ (rapetvar, 
éveivat) of the ‘separate’ «idos in the particular, or the 
‘participation’ (uédeéis) of the particular in the essence of 
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the «idos, is nothing but the truth of the explanation, the 
applicability of the explanation to the thing explained. 
When we realize that this is the relation between Idea 
and Particular, we see that the view, according to which 
Plato ended by recognizing only the members of ‘natural 
kinds’ as having ‘Ideas’, must be rejected. We see that 
wherever there is scientific explanation—and there is 
scientific explanation not only of the members of natural 
kinds, but also of oxevacrd, and of qualities and quantities 
—of their absence as well as of their presence—and of the 
various relations in which their presence and absence place 
the things or persons manifesting them or deprived of them 
to other things or persons—wherever there is scientific 
explanation, there is the «fos to be discovered. 

There is no difficulty, then, in the ‘immanence’ of a 
‘separate’ ¢idos in the phenomena which needs to be 
removed by the substitution of piunors for pébe€is or 
mapovoia. In the chief passage, indeed, in which plynors 
is employed to mark the relation between Idea and 
Particular (Rep. x. 596 ff.) the term is obviously preferred 
because the subject of discussion is Poetry, which Plato 
insists on regarding as mere ‘imitation’. So far as the 
Doctrine of Ideas itself is concerned Plato might have 
employed, in this passage, méOeis, Or mapovola, or évelvat, 
just as appropriately as piunots. And I think that both 
terms, ‘immanence’ and ‘imitation’, help to give complete 
expression to the relation between Idea and Particular 
which Plato tries to make clear. ‘What is the Law 
(cidos) “involved in” (mapetvar, évetvar) this case?’ is a 
very natural way of putting a scientific problem; and 
‘Here is an “instance ” (u(unua) of such and such a Law 
(cidos) already established and formulated for my guidance 
(mapddevyua)’ is also a very natural way of speaking when 
one is concerned, not so much with finding a Law, as with 
applying it. Of course we must take care that we do not 
substantiate, or make Things of, the Laws which we are 
seeking for, or have formulated. This is what weak 
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disciples of the Academy evidently did; and Aristotle 
seems to have regarded their misunderstanding as signifi- 
cant of the real tendency of the Doctrine of Ideas. It 
tended, he seems to have thought, to fix the minds of its 
adherents on thing-like abstractions or generalities, and 
to withdraw them from ‘observation and experiment’. 
His estimate of the weak disciples was, I dare say, pretty 
correct; but he entirely misrepresentS the Doctrine of 
Ideas as Plato himself teaches it in his Dialogues. One 
feels that there is poetic justice in Aristotle having to 
suffer at the hands of Bacon treatment so similar to that 
which he himself inflicted on Plato. 


PA it 


THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS AS EXPRESSING 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


So far the result of our interpretation of the literary data 
has been to bring out, I hope clearly, the methodological 
significance of the Doctrine of Ideas. As methodology, we 
have seen that the Doctrine is a consistent doctrine through- 
out the whole series of the Dialogues. The question always 


‘is: By employing what principles, and following what 


method, does Human Understanding succeed in explaining 


i the facts of sensible experience? And the answer always 


is: By bringing its logical categories to bear upon the facts 
of sensible experience, and so thinking out systematically 
the various contexts, first immediate, and then wider and 
wider, in which alone these facts have any significance for 
conduct and science. Further, the «in, as these categories 
and the various contexts thought out by means of them are 
indifferently called, are consistently regarded as having 


'a dynamical, not a statical, existence. For logic, the «dn 


are not ‘Things’ in a world apart; they are ‘points of 
view ’ (some of them formal and common to all inquiries, 
others of a special character) by taking which Human 
Understanding succeeds in making the facts of the sensible 
world intelligible. Per se, apart from our employment of 
them, the en are insignificant and, indeed, unthinkable. 
This, made especially clear in the Parmenides and kindred 
Dialogues, is the consistent meaning of the Doctrine of 
Ideas, on its methodological side, throughout the whole 
series of the Dialogues. 

But when common sense and the elementary Psychology 
on which it rests have exhausted the methodological meaning 
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of the Doctrine, there yet remains something unaccounted 
for in it—that, in fact, which makes the secret of its peren- 
nial attractiveness. Its perennial attractiveness cannot be 
accounted for by its methodology, insufficiently under- 
stood and valued as that has been from the beginning down 
to the present time, and, so far as understood and valued, 
appropriated by Aristotle and succeeding logicians, and put 
down to their own, not to Plato’s credit. It is not by his 
Logician’s faculty of connected Discourse, extraordinary as 
that is, but by his Seer’s power of fixed Contemplation that 
Plato has been, and still is, a living influence. If it is his 
Logic which exclusively attracts many recent exponents of 
his Philosophy, this can only be because they are anti- 
quarians, not disciples—because he is, for them, a dead 
subject of anatomy, not a living man. And expecting to 
find nothing but Logic in Plato, these exponents find in him 
much which they can only set down as bad Logic. Aristotle’s 
criticism, as I have contended, is ultimately responsible for 
this. Aristotle denounces the Ideas as ‘Things ’, unneces- 
sary, impossible ‘ Things’, mere doubles of particulars. This 
criticism, so characteristic of Plato’s great pupil when he 
reviews his master, is vitiated by two faults: first, it 
ignores the fact that Plato’s Dialogues are a continued 
protest throughout against the error of making ‘Ideas’ 
‘Things’ in Logic ; and secondly,it shows entire unconscious- 
ness of the experience for which they are veritably ‘ Things’, 
That Plato sometimes regarded them as ‘Things’ there can ' 
be no doubt. It is not for Logical Thought, or Discourse, 
however, but for Contemplation—the attitude of Art and 
Religion—that they are ‘Things’. Aristotle’s failure to 
take note of this distinction is largely responsible for the 
misunderstanding which has prevailed ever since regarding 
the Doctrine of Ideas both on its methodological side, which 
he undervalued, and on its aesthetic—artistic and religious 
—side, to which he was blind. Finding the Ideas indeed 
presented as ‘Things’, but unable to realize the sense in 
which they were rightly so presented, he assumed that it 
K 
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was in Logic that they were ‘Things ’, shutting his eyes to 
all the evidence in the Dialogues against his assumption. — 

In the First Part of this Essay we have seen the mis- 
understanding, so far as the methodological side of the 
Doctrine is concerned, removed by psychological interpre- 
tation so obvious that one wonders that it was not employed 
by serious expositors long ago.! But the psychological 
interpretation of the aesthetic—artistic and religious—side 
of the Doctrine, which we now enter upon in this Second 
Part, is a very different matter. It is likely to prove 
as difficult as the other was easy. Omitting all further 
preface, however, let us begin the work before us with the 
grammatical rudiments, so to speak, of the proposed 
interpretation—with the Psychology of Contemplation, as 
distinguished from Discourse, 

The distinction between Qualities and Things which have 
Qualities is so economical, so convenient for thought, that 
the plain man assumes that it answers to a real difference 
present in the external world, while the critical philosopher 
feels obliged to regard it as imposed upon us a priord by 
the original structure of human understanding. But as 
Berkeley, anticipating the conclusion of our present-day 
Psychology, pointed out, ‘Things’ are nothing but Groups 
of Qualities. It is Qualities, and only Qualities, that we 
perceive — sometimes separately, sometimes together in 
groups. Groups which interest us as groups acquire a 
coherence which makes them what we call ‘ Things’. 
‘Things’ are constructions subsequent to Qualities which 
are the original data of perceptual experience. To borrow 


1 ‘Plato, we are told,’ says Lotze (Logic, p. 440, Eng. transl.), ‘ascribed 
to the Ideas of which he had achieved the conception an existence apart 
from things, and yet, as these same critics tell us, of like kind with the 
existence of things. It is strange how peacefully the traditional admira- 
tion of the profundity of Plato acquiesces in the ascription to him of so 
absurd an opinion ; we should have to abandon our admiration of him if 
this really was the doctrine that he taught, and not rather a serious 
misunderstanding to which in a quite intelligible and pardonable vray s it 
has laid itself open.’ 
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Professor Santayana’s phrases, ‘concretions in existence’ 
are built up out of ‘concretions in discourse’. That. is, 
similar sense-stimuli, recurring, produce a single ‘idea’, or 
—to express more fully what happens—produce, in the 
subject experiencing them, a readiness for a certain kind of 
motor reaction which is the essential condition of what we 
are conscious of as the ‘idea’ of, say, whiteness, or hard- 
ness, or roundness. This is a ‘ concretion in discourse’: it 
is the permanent effect of a series of similar sense-stimuli. 
When several different ‘ kinds of motor-reaction-readiness ’, 
so procured, with their corresponding ‘ideas’, have often 
been ‘called up’ together in a definite group, a ‘ concretion 
in existence’ is formed—the ‘ideas’ of, say, whiteness, 
hardness, roundness, are projected as ‘ Qualities ’ coexisting 
in an ‘External Thing’: the golf-ball is said to be white, 
hard, and round. Thus, ‘the Thing belongs to the Qualities’ 
is psychologically true; but the economy of thought is well 
served by the fiction, ‘The Qualities belong to the Thing.’ 

So much for the formation of ‘the Thing with its Quali- 
ties’? Let us now accept ‘the Thing with its Qualities ’ 
as finally established for thought, and proceed, from this 
starting-point, to consider the difference between attending 
to, or being interested in, a ‘Thing’ and a ‘Quality’ 
respectively. 

When we are properly said to attend to, or to be inter- 
ested in, a ‘ Thing’, it is the ‘Thing’ with all (or most of) 
its ‘ Qualities’ that we attend to, or are interested in; and 
our condition is properly that of Contemplation.. We 
acquiesce in the ‘Thing’ as now present: we do not ask 
how it came to be what it now is; why its Qualities coexist 
in it exactly as they do; why there are, it may be, so many 
other ‘ Things’ like it, all with the same Qualities coexisting 
in them. The ‘Thing’ now present takes rank as unique. 
It is an individual, just as J am, you are, he is—a separate 


1 The Life of Reason: Reason in Common Sense, ch. vii. 
2 See Professor Stout on the ‘Category of Thinghood’, Manual of 
Psychology, pp. 315 ff. (ed. 1899). 
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Self. And a Thing so regarded is not going to be made use 
of. It is there to be merely gazed at for the sake of its 
own individuality; it is an end in itself, not a means to 
something else; it is not a product of anything which went 
before; it-is not the cause or sign of anything to come. 
This is what something familiar, or beautiful, always is to 
one whom it fills with love or wonder. 

But there is the other and commoner case in which a 
Thing is regarded not in itself, with all (or most of) its 
Qualities, as unique, but as exhibiting some one special 
Quality. Here our interest is not really in the Thing, but 
in this Quality; the Thing is not an individual but an 
instance—it is one of a lot, is classed with other Things 
which have the same interesting Quality. The Things 
forming the lot, passing before the mind, are all looked at 
from the one convenient point of view—as having a Quality, 
say, ‘astringency,’ which enables us to do something with 
any one of them. Apart from the interest we have in this 
Common Quality, the Things are uninteresting, that is, 
they are ‘mere particulars’. In technical language we are 
ready with ‘motor reactions’ in response to them only as 
stimulating us by a certain Quality. And this ‘readiness’, 
this ‘habit of attention’, is what comes to be spoken of as 
the e«?dos in which they all ‘participate’, and, by partici- 
pating in which, cease to be ‘ mere particulars’, and become 
‘instances’ of a law or principle. Practical need first picks 
out the single Quality for ‘attention ’, and makes a provi- 
sional class of Things, taking this Quality as fundamentum 
classificationis. Science afterwards comes to the aid of 
practical need, and begins to help us to do better what we 
want to do with any one of the Things possessing the 
Quality by discovering for us the true nature of the Quality, 
that is, by enabling us to think out its context, imme- 
diate and then wider, in the world of experience. And for 
a long while science contents itself with thus investigating 
the nature of separate Qualities separately. Then the time 
comes when, looking beyond the service of immediate need, 
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it becomes interested in the reason why all the common 
Qualities of the things classed together on the ground of 
the one Quality came to coexist—in how ‘ Things’ come to 
be exactly what they are. Here the interest, though serving 
practical ends in the long run, is immediately theoretic, not 
practical. To use Bacon’s terms, science, beginning with 
the investigation of the formae of simplices naturae taken 
separately, advances to the discovery of the latentes processus 
by which the concretae naturae (N. 0. ii. 5) are built up out 
of the s¢mplices naturae—to the discovery of the laws 
according to which Qualities are organized into the combi- 
nation called ‘the Thing’. But let it be carefully noted— 
the ‘ Thing’ here, the ‘ Thing’ for Discourse, is still one of 
a lot, an ‘instance of a law’, the law namely according to 
which it and many other similar instances are developed. 
As an ‘interesting instance’ the ‘ Thing’ for Discourse is 
certainly not a ‘mere particular’; but, on the other hand, 
it is not an endividual, unique, end in itself, as the ‘ Thing’ 
for Contemplation is. To become that again for the civilized 
man (the savage! easily regards ‘ Things’ as individuals, 
selves like himself, inspired by the orenda or mana) the 
‘Thing’ must be taken out of the temporal flux somehow, 
must be seen through the medium of some elemental 
emotion—I shall indicate the psychology of ‘ seeing througlt 
the medium of’ afterwards—must, whether it be an object 
sensibly present in nature or in artistic representation, or 
a memory-picture, be framed apart, to be gazed at in 
wonder, or sorrow, or melancholy, or love. While Dis- 
course never acquiesces in the Thing itself, but is always 
busied with its antecedents and consequents, is always 
‘taking steps’ and ‘on the move’, Contemplation ‘rests ’— 
}peuet—confronted by a Real Presence. The Representa- 
tions of sculpture, painting, and poetry help, in a way to be 
explained afterwards, to induce and maintain Contemplation; 


1 See Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 335, where 
it is pointed out that children make ‘persons’ much sooner than ‘things’ 
out of groups of experiences. 
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and we shall see that it is, as thus induced and maintained, 
that Contemplation is most accessible to the observation of 
the Psychologist. As otherwise induced, Contemplation, best 
envisaged as ‘concentration’,! is a psychic condition very 
difficult to describe and place. Perhaps the consideration 
which I now propose to give to that mode of ‘ concentration’ 
characteristic of aesthetic experience may throw some light 
on the more obscure modes of it which meet us in the 
abnormal experience of ecstatics such as Plotinus, S. Teresa, 
and Swedenborg. And it may be that their experience, 
seen in the light of aesthetic experience, will have some- 
thing in turn to teach us with regard to the latter experience 
itself. 
So far, then, we have seen that the object of Discourse is 
_ primarily the Quality ; and, since Qualities always present 
themselves as attached to Things, secondarily the Thing as 
_ vehicle of the Quality : whereas the object of Contemplation 
is primarily the Thing, and secondarily the Quality—but 
the Quality only gua substantiated (not, let it be noted, by 
rationalism, but by intense feeling) as a Thing—the object 
_of Contemplation is primarily the Thing itself taken out of 
the temporal flux and appealing to the mental gaze as 
individual with all (or most of) its Qualities, there being 
no thought of how it came to have just these Qualities, 
common and peculiar, or of what changes it is going to 
,pass through, or purposes it may be made to serve. 
Individuality, in short, is that which marks the object 
-of Contemplation.? 

Now we may advance a step further, and say that it is 
beautiful Individuality, most especially, that sets a Thing 
apart thus, ‘out of time,’ as object of Contemplation. Let 
this, at least, be accepted provisionally, pending an account 
of what ‘finding a Thing beautiful’ is begichologians 


z ‘ine Ribot, Psychology of Altention, pp. 96 ff. (Eng, transl.). 
2 ‘Der Gvainle . . . strebt, die Idee jedes Dinges zu erfassen, nicht 
dessen Relationen zu anderen Dingen.’—Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung, i. 221. 
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that ‘being beautiful’ goes with ‘being taken out of the 
temporal flux and made object of Contemplation’. 

The ‘One Beautiful Body ’—whether it be an object 
presented by Nature, or a representation produced by Art— 
is all in all to the Contemplation of the artist and of those 
who fall under his magic. It is there, patent to sense, in 
‘the world of phenomena’: but itis not, like a phenomenon 
of that world, something to be interpreted and used, and 
then discarded and passed on from. It is rather a visitant, 
in sensible guise, come from ‘another world’ and holding 
us spell-bound till we lose ourselves in gazing: 


She was most beautiful to see, 
Like a Lady of a far cowntree. 


We stand in the presence of nothing appealing to any of 
the ‘habitual motor tendencies’ by which we correspond 
with our temporal environment in detail: we stand in the 
presence, rather, of something, or some one, come, ééai@uns,! 
with ‘Behold, it is I!’ and ‘Touch me not!’ This is 
always the note of aesthetic experience —the note which it 
has in common with other modes of ecstasy, as when ‘ High 
mountains are a feeling’, or when there is ‘Love at first 
sight’. Aesthetic experience is a condition in which con- 
centration, often momentary, never long maintained, 
isolates an object of consciousness: the object stands there 
itself, alone, peerless: it does not appeal to us as vehicle of 
some one well-known quality : itis not viewed conveniently, 
in the light of some one ‘concept’, or ‘universal’, or 
‘expectation ’?: it does not appeal to some one motor 
tendency which is straightway actualized—it appeals to 
so many such tendencies, suddenly and simultaneously, in 
circumstances so unfavourable to the prevalence of any 


1 'Efalpyns xardperat te Oavpaoroy ti pdaw Kaddv, Sympos. 210 B, 

2¢The “general” or ‘abstract’? is not a content at all; it is an 
attitude, an expectation, a motor tendency; it is the possibility of 
a reaction which will-answer equally for a great many particular experi- 
ences.’—Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p.. 330, 
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one of them, that they are all ‘arrested’! together, and 
a white heat, as it were, of emotion is produced, through 
which it is seen—perhaps only for a moment—as ‘ Eternal 
Idea’, unique, ‘out of time. As Eternal Idea? Of what? 
Of other things ‘resembling’ it? Surely not: for it is 
unique, not to be assimilated, albeit perceived by sense, to 
‘other things’ of this sensible world. It is, so we have 
figured it, a visitant from another world—not a copy here 
_of what is there, but the very thing there itself come here. 
It is the ‘ Eternal Idea.’ itself that we see face to face without 
the mediation of any copy. The ‘Eternal Idea’ is wholly 
consubstantial with the ‘ Beautiful Body’ here and now 
present to sense. They are One, not two.? 

This, then, is the ‘Idea’ for Contemplation ; and we see 
already how, as unique Individual confronting us and filling 
us with the wonder of its real presence, it differs toto caelo 
from the conceptual ‘Idea’ of Discourse which is but the 
easy habitual recognition of some familiar quality present 
in one of the many things which interest us as possessing 
it—a general point of view from which these things are 
always regarded, an expectation which any one of them 
raises, a readiness for some definite motor reaction appealed 
to by any one of them—in short, a ‘universal’, not an 
‘individual’. It is the chief object of this Essay to show 


1 See F, Paulhan, Les phénoménes affectifs, pp. 22, 29, 82, 45-6, for the 
arrest of tendencies as producing affective states. 

2 It is interesting to note that it is by means of the notion of ‘influence’ 
exerted by one substance, conceived as ‘force’, not as extended body, on, 
or in, another substance similarly conceived—so that the one substance 
penetrates into the other substance—that Leibniz (Théod. §§ 18, 19, and 
elsewhere) rationalizes the religious experience which Catholics express 
in the Doctrine of Transubstantiation, and ‘ Evangelicals’ in that of Real 
Presence (as distinguished both from Transubstantiation and from 
Consubstantiation), and so endeavours to supply a common philosophical 
basis on which the two Confessions may be brought to agree. His 
endeavour really amounts to taking the experience in question out of 
the extended World of Discourse, and putting it into the intensive 
World of Contemplation, where interpenetration of Substances—Self 
and God, Idea of Beauty and beautiful Thing—is accepted without 
difficulty by the pvarns. 
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the importance of this distinction for the interpretation of 
the Doctrine of Ideas as held by Plato and criticized by 
Aristotle and others—to show that the ‘Idea’ for Con- 
templation, of which Aristotle seems to have had no 
experience, was seldom far out of Plato’s sight, and is, 
indeed, the factor the neglect of which explains why so 
many attempts at ‘solving the Platonic problem’ have 
worked out wrong.? 

The sensible object fixed and framed apart for Con- ' 
templation as ‘Eternal Idea’ is, it will be understood, a 
fleeting vision at best, and especially fleeting when presented 
by mere Nature. In that case the ‘real’ person, or the 
‘real’ landscape, soon breaks in with familiar associations | 
which bring us back from the still world of réverie into. 
the waking world of current events. The ‘Idea’, individual 
and wonderful, in which Contemplation ‘rests’, is soon 
replaced by the ‘Idea’ of Discourse—by a handy universal, 
by the recognition of the object as type, or instance, of 
a class of things interesting as possessing some one quality, 
or, it may be, a definite group of qualities, inviting us to) 
‘take steps’. But when the object fixed and framed apart | 
for Contemplation as ‘Eternal Idea’ is not a presentation 
of mere Nature, but a representation of Art, the inevitable 
lapse into Discourse, with its ‘universal’ or ‘type of a 
class ’, is apt to be deferred for a while, and, when it occurs, 
may, in certain circumstances, differ, in an important respect, 
from what it is where the object is one presented by mere — 
Nature. The object supplied to Contemplation by Art is, 
from the very first, isolated as a presentation of mere 
Nature cannot be. The action of imitating graphically, or 
otherwise representing, a natural object, involves, in the 
agent, ‘concentration’ on the object represented; and the 


1 See an interesting passage in Héffding’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 123 
(Eng. transl.), where it is recognized that Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas 
satisfies two needs—that of thought, for comprehension, that of imagina- 
tion, for intuitive images : sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, 
need is the more pressing in Plato’s mind, 
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resulting representation, as such, from the very first, is 
something set apart and standing by itself, in looking at 
which we have the artist’s original ‘concentration’ com- 
municated to ourselves. And the object which the artist 
puts before us by representing Nature is, as compared with 
that which Nature herself presents for Contemplation, not 
only of a kind to maintain itself more easily at the level of 
‘Eternal Idea’, individual and unique, but also when we 
awake from the Contemplation of it into the world of 
Discourse again and it then lapses to the level of ‘uni- 
versal’ or ‘type of a class’, the awakening which makes it 
a ‘universal’ or ‘type’ yet sometimes retains a ‘ reminis- 
cence’ of it as individual and unique. It is commonly 
_ said that the office of Art is to give us types, to ‘seize the 
typical in the individual’. It would be more correct to say 
that its office is to seize the individual in the typical. The 
objects—sensible representations of ‘ real things ’"—produced 
by the imitative arts always tend, just as mental images, 
visual, auditory, motor, always tend, to become ‘ universals ’, 
‘types’, ‘symbols of classes’: and there are, indeed, many 
products of these arts which seem to exist merely to be 
types or symbols of classes—for example, the figures in 
a tailor’s fashion-book are such—mere types, not indi- 
viduals. But where that something, yet to be explained 
psychologically, which I have called ‘beautiful individuality’ 
is present in a product of artistic representation, the product, 
even when it is become a type, a universal determining 
the way in which we shall look at a class of objects in 
the world of Discourse, is nevertheless, though a type, 
a universal, always reminding us of the ‘ individual’ once 
seen—of the ‘ Beautiful Body’ the sudden vision of which 
was the artist's inspiration when he first conceived, and 
our wonder when we first saw, his work. 

Aesthetic experience has now been described provisionally 


1 See Schopenhauer, Parerga wnd Paralipomena (Zur Metaphysik des Schénen 
und Aesthetik), § 208, and Welt als. Wille und Vorstellung, ii. 422. 
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in terms which, in effect, are these: It is a condition of | 
concentration, the object of which, whether a presentation 

of Nature or a representation of Art, is framed apart by 
itself, and characterized by beautiful individuality in such 

fashion that when, after a longer or shorter period of ‘ rest’ 

in presence of it, the subject of the experience lapses into 

the world of discursive movement again, the ‘type’ or. 
‘universal’, into which the ‘ individual’ of the world of rest 

has now faded, yet often ‘doth tease him out of thought’ 
by reminding him, in a distant shadowy way, of that 

‘individual ’. 

Such is our description, admittedly provisional, inten- 
tionally employing vague, and even impressionist, language 
to hit off an extraordinarily elusive experience. Now let 
us take this experience so hit off, and see if, notwithstanding 
its extraordinary elusiveness, it may not be made to abide 
further examination under the light of Psychology. 

Let us begin, then, with the ‘beautiful individuality ’ 
ascribed, in our provisional description, to the object of 
aesthetic experience, and ask— What account has Psychology 
to give of ‘ Beauty perceived in an object’ ? 

The general account is the same for Beauty as for any | 
other Quality in an object: it is a felt condition of the, 
subject projected into the object. So far Psychology is! - ) 
clear. But a special account of the felt condition which, 
projected into the object, becomes Beauty perceived in) 
it is still to seek. 

With a view to furthering the search I shall venture to 
maintain the thesis that the projected feeling which is 
perceived as Beauty in an object is a state which is 
causally connected with the condition known to Psycho- 
logy as ‘concentration’, the concentration producing the 
feeling, at least in the first instance, not the feeling the 
concentration. So we have (1) concentration; (2) feel- 
ing of a certain kind produced by the concentration; 
(3) projection of this feeling, Beauty perceived in an 
object; then (by the operation of the law of ‘circular 
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reaction’ !) we have (4) increased concentration caused by 
the ‘Beauty perceived in the object’; (5) heightened 
feeling produced by the increased concentration; (6) cor- 
respondingly greater Beauty perceived in the object—and 
so on, and so on, till at the extreme pitch of aesthetic, as 
of religious, ecstasy, subject becomes ‘lost’ in object.? 

‘Concentration’ on the part of the subject, then, is the 
cause, we say, of Beauty being perceived in the object. 

But how does the cause here produce the effect? The 
answer to this question is to be sought through, or in, the 
answer to the question, How is ‘concentration’ induced ? 
That is, In what circumstances does an object, whether 
a presentation of Nature, or a representation of Art (we 
assume that objects, ‘concretions in existence,’ have been 
formed), get framed apart by itself—get attended to as 
being simply itself, not as being a link in Discourse ? 

The answer which recent Psychology, as I read it, points 
to is, It is in the Dream-state, in which mental images 
take the place of sense-presentations, that ‘ concentration ’— 
attention fixed on an object as being simply itself—occurs.? 


' For the ‘Law of circular reaction’ see Baldwin, Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race, pp. 178-9 and 334. 

2 See Schopenhauer, Parerga und Paralipomena (Zur Metaphysik des 
Schinen und Aesthetik), § 205. 

$ ¢Considérons d’abord,’ says M. Souriau (La Réverie esthétique, p. 42), 
‘les impressions que nous receyons de la nature quand nous sommes 
devant elle en simple contemplation. Nous reposons notre vue sur les 
choses avec béatitude. Nous ne les serutons pas du regard, nous ne les 
étudions pas, nous ne nous posons & leur sujet aucune question, La 
détente cérébrale est parfaite ; et c’est justement de cette détente que 
nous jouissons ... Notre esprit se donne congé; et il peut se faire que 
vraiment, pendant un certain temps, nous ne pensions & rien. Mais 
pour peu que cette contemplation oisive se prolonge, dans cet état de 
distraction ot s’endort l’intelligence, il est impossible que n’apparaissent 
pas les images; elles se produisent, évoquées spontanément par associa- 
tion d’idées, & peine conscientes, attirant d’autant moins notre attention 
qu’elles sont plus en harmonie avec les objets que nous avons devant les 
yeux; et peu a peu notre contemplation devient réverie.’. .. ‘Qu’un 
objet (p. 51) soit naturel ou artificiel, peu importe, il sera poétique dans 
Ja mesure ow il pourra nous inciter & la réverie.’. . . ‘Toujours la poésie 
commence au moment ou l’on cesse de penser et de réfiéchir pour ne 
plus faire que réver (p. 98).’—‘L’objet de l’art,’ says M. Bergson (Les 
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The mental images of the dream-state differ from the 
sense-presentations and mental images of the waking state in 
being connected with one another either not at all or in the 
most indefinite manner. Only in the most realistic dreams 
of continuous sleep, and even there with numerous lacunae, 
do past-present-future series occur. The general character 
of the mental images of the dream-state is that of separate- 
ness—of not being regarded as representing anything past 
or as indicating anything future. Each mental image, or 
small group of mental images, as it comes into light on the 
screen, is there to be gazed at by itself and for its own 
sake.1 And this separateness is especially marked in the 
case of the mental images which occur in the dream-state 
which is the condition of aesthetic concentration, as dis- 
tinguished from the dream-state of continuous sleep. 
Now, the dream-state which is the condition of aesthetic 
concentration coexists with, or alternates rapidly with, the 
waking state, so that, while the sensible object—landscape, 
living creature, artistic representation of either—is there 
for the waking consciousness, its ‘image’ also is there for 
the dream-consciousness—or as good as there, for it has 
just been there, and is just about to be there again. The 
effect of this overlapping of the dream-state and the waking 
state is that, for the aesthetic eye, the ‘image’ stands 
transparent in front of the sensible object of which it is the 


Données immédiates de la Conscience, p. 11), ‘est d’endormir les puissances 
actives ou plutot résistantes de notre personnalité, et de nous amener 
ainsi 2 un état de docilité parfaite ot nous réalisons l’idée qu’on nous 
suggere, ou nous sympathisons avec le sentiment exprimé. Dans les 
procédés de l'art on retrouvera sous une forme atténuée, raffinés et en 
quelque sorte spiritualisés, les procédés par lesquels on obtient ordinaire- 
ment l’état d’hypnose.’ 

1 Since writing this I have read a paper by Mr. M°Dougall, in Brain, 
vol. xxxi, pp. 242 ff. (1908), on ‘The State of the Brain during Hypnosis’, 
in which the ‘separateness’ characteristic of dream experiences is 
explained, in a most interesting manner, in connexion with the hypo- 
thesis, or theory, of ‘cerebral dissociation’. It is plainly in connexion 
with some such hypothesis, or theory, that ‘concentration’ in aesthetic 
experience must be taken, 
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image.) That object, being presented to the waking con- 
sciousness, is apt to be viewed, in the light of some concept, 
as merely a link in Discourse; but the image of it is there 
too for the dream-consciousness, and refuses to be so viewed. 
The image claims Contemplation, and secures it all the 
more easily that it is such a vivid image, being an image 
immediately backed by the object of which it is the image 
—an image through which its original, the actual landscape, 
or living creature, or artistic representation of either, 
shines,” 

I have spoken of ‘ dream-state’, ‘concentration ’, ‘ object 
framed apart by itself’, as if these were three; but, 
although it is convenient to speak of them as three, they 
are really one. When an object is framed apart by itself, 
that is concentration; and concentration on an object 
framed apart by itself is the dream-state. The dream-state 
(whether occurring in continuous sleep, or inserted, it may 
be only for a moment, in waking consciousness) is a con- 
dition marked by extensive arrest of those habitual sensori- 
motor reactions by which we deal, in the waking state, 
with the present in view of a future which we expect will 
resemble the past,® that is, sense-presentations are absent 


1 This psychic experience, for which many, I doubt not, are able to 
vouch, may well find its psycho-physical explanation in the condition of 
‘relative dissociation’ described by Mr. M°Dougall in Brain, vol. xxxi, 
p. 251. See also Mr. M°Dougall’s article on ‘ Physiological factors of the 
attention-process’, in Mind, July, 1902, and Dr. Geley’s L’étre subconscient, 
p. 26, for the histological theory of ‘neurones’ with their ‘synapses’. 

2 The projection of images or mental representations, with hallucinatory 
or sensory vividness, upon a card, noted by Mr. M°Dougall (Brain, vol. 
xxxi, p. 254), may be compared with this superimposition of its dream- 
image upon the object of aesthetic contemplation. 

’ “Le caractére particulier,’ says M. Paulhan (Les Phénoménes affectifs, 
pp. 29-30), ‘de l’émotion esthétique, c’est que l’objet de l’admiration est 
considéré en lui-méme et pour lui-méme; |’émotion est produite par le 
rapport des différentes parties de l’objet qui la cause ou de l’impression 
entre elles, non par le rapport de l’objet considéré comme un tout a 
d’autres objets. L’émotion esthétique ainsi comprise peut étre considérée 
comme due & l’excitation faible d’un grand nombre de tendances: 
L’excitation est en ce cas trop faible pour aboutir jamais a l’acte, elle est 
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from the dream-state. And, further, while mental repre- 
sentations are common to the dream-state with the waking 
state, they are regarded in the former state otherwise than 
in the latter. They are regarded in the dream-state not as 
representations—not as images of things which occurred in 
past experience, but, on the contrary, as presentations: 
that is, they are not memory-images, as the representa- 
tions of the waking state are. Further, the images of the 
dream-state are not regarded with the expectation which, 
in the waking state, converts a memory-image into a con- 
cept,’ strips the memory-image of the particularity which 
it has as memory-image, and leaves it a mere schema 
applicable to, and interesting only as applicable to, any one 
of a number of things likely to turn up in the future. The 
images which arise in the dream-state are regarded without 
memory and without expectation. Each image, or little 
group of images, stands for a while by itself framed in the 
diminutive spot of light to which consciousness has been 
reduced ; and over against it the dreamer stands as a mere 
spectator, all eye for the one engrossing object, the sensori- 
motor reactions by which he actively meets the countless 
stimuli of the waking state all arrested. Réverie (let us 
use this word to mark the dream-state inserted in the 


méme trop faible pour étre reconnue par le sens intime comme tendance 
a Vacte, mais elle implique cependant, comme on peut le remarquer 
facilement, un réveil de sensations et d’idées qui, dans d’autres circon- 
stances, tendent visiblement & faire commettre des actes; et c'est 
justement le fait que la tendance ne peut en ce cas arriver a sa fin 
ordinaire, parce qu’elle est absolument enrayée dés qu’elle se produit, 
qui fait que les phénoménes suscités sont considérés en eux-mémes et 
non comme des moyens produits en vue d’une fin quelconque, et c’est la, 
comme nous l’avons vu, une caractéristique de l’émotion esthétique. . . 
Si Pon pense, en voyant un paysage peint, qu’on aurait plaisir 4 se 
promener dans le lieu qu’il représente, on n’éprouve pas 1’émotion 
esthétique pure. ... L’émotion esthétique a done ceci de particulier 
qu’elle est due & une excitation complexe, trés systématisée, arrétée au 
point ou la tendance créée par excitation donne naissance & des 
phénoménes de sensation et d’intelligence.’ 

1 That is, the thing remembered is one which I am ready to ‘react to’ 
again: see Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 326. 
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waking consciousness, as distinguished from that occurring 
in continuous sleep), réverie so frames an actually present 
sensible object, natural, or product of one of the useful arts, 
with more or less difficulty; a mental image of a sensible 
object it frames with comparative ease ; but with great ease, 
the sensible representation which fine art, graphic or plastic, 
produces of such an object. Such a representation meets 
réverie half way, so to speak: result of the artist’s con- 
centration upon a sensible object presented to him, it 
demands and secures concentration from us too, being that 
which cannot be regarded as a step from something different 
to something different again, or used, as its original can 
be, for some end. The artist who has painted the picture 
of a spade has made what is, indeed, like a spade, and yet 
is not like; for he has made a useless spade : his picture is 
an ‘individual’ to be looked at merely, not a ‘universal’, 
not an instrument always ready for a certain use, as the 
real spade is. 

Simply by representation, then, or image-making, the 
fine arts—painting and sculpture, at any rate 1—induce 
concentration. They provide objects which are not only 
sensible, and therefore powerfully attractive of attention, 
but have been translated from the world of movement in 
which their originals are events, and have been placed for 
ever, so it seems, in a world of rest— 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


It is now time to ask how our thesis, that concentration 
is the cause of ‘ beauty being perceived in an object’, has 
been helped by the foregoing attempt to show the psycho- 
logical identity of ‘object regarded by itself for its own 
sake ’, ‘concentration ’, and ‘ réverie.’ 


1 For poetry see infra, pp. 150, 151, 
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It has been helped, I think, in this way: The object of 
aesthetic contemplation, we have seen, is something framed 
apart by itself, and regarded, without memory or expecta- 
tion, simply as being itself, as end not means, as individual 
not universal. This something, we have seen further, is 
not the actual picture, or other sensible product of the 
artist's workmanship, presented to our waking conscious- 
ness, but the dream-image of this, which appears and 
reappears in quick alternation with the sense-presentation, 
its original—so that we find ourselves looking at the actual 
picture with eyes which see, not it, but another within it : 
and it is that other within it which arrests us by its 
individuality and amazes us, and is, in fact, the beauty of 
the actual picture on the actual canvas. To be ‘ beautiful’ 
is to be an object seen thus, that is, to be an object of 
which réverie, alternating quickly with waking conscious- 
ness, is always making and remaking the dream-image. 
This dream-image, with its dream-image’s quality of self- 
sufficiency, is conflated with our perception of the sensible 
object, its original—the perception of the sensible object is 
‘fringed’ by réverie with a feeling of the self-sufficiency 
of the object. The object—let us think ourselves away 
into the presence of Titian’s Amor sagro e profano, or of 
some other great work of art well known to us—is there 
to be gazed at for its own sole sake, as being simply itself, 
end not means, individual not universal. And to be 
‘beautiful’ is to be so gazed at.1 


1 See Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, vol. i, pp. 247-8: 
‘Da nun einerseits jedes vorhandene Ding rein objectiv und ausser aller 
Relation betrachtet werden kann; da ferner auch andererseits in jedem 
Dinge der Wille, auf irgend einer Stufe seiner Objektivitat, erscheint, und 
dasselbe sonach Ausdruck einer Idee ist; so ist auch jedes Ding schin. 
Dass auch das Unbedeutendeste die rein objektive und willenlose 
Betrachtung zulisst und dadurch sich als schén bewihrt, bezeugt das 
Stillleben der Niederlinder. Schéner ist aber Hines als das Andere da- 
durch, dass es jene rein objektive Betrachtung erleichtert, ihr entgegen- 
kommt, ja gleichsam dazu zwingt, wo wir es dann sehr schén nennen 7 
i.e. as expressing its ‘Idea’ every object is ‘beautiful’—more beautiful 
in proportion as there is that in it which makes the disinterested con- 
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But, it will be said, concentration may be the cause of 
‘ugliness’, as well as ‘beauty’, being perceived in an object. 
This is true: an object may be framed apart by the 
fascination of aversion or horror: but the réverie which is 
the condition of such concentration differs from that which 
is the condition of aesthetic concentration in this all- 
important respect that it is a painful réverie, out of which 
we are rudely waked once for all by the pain of it ; whereas 
the réverie which is the condition of aesthetic concentration 
is a pleasant state of psychic repose which tends to 
prolong itself, not, however, continuously, but intermittently, 
in such a way that we are always waking out of it gently, 
and then falling back into it again. Of course it is not 
denied that perception of ‘ugliness’ may enter, as a 
subordinate element, into aesthetic experience—in such 
a way, that is, as to enhance, by contrast, the perception of 
‘beauty ’, which must always be the dominating element. 

Our thesis, then, will take this form: The beauty which 
the aesthetic eye perceives in an object is caused by con- 
centration conditioned by a fairly prolonged, but always 
intermittent, réverie. Where such fairly prolonged inter- 
mittent réverie does not occur, aesthetic beauty is not 
perceived, In Plato’s language, the artist is always looking 
away from, and we, reproducing the artist's experience as 
we contemplate his work, are always looking away from 
the actual picture to the ‘ideal pattern’, and then again 
back from the ‘pattern’ to the picture.t Continuous 
réverie, mere contemplation of the ‘ideal pattern’, without 
recurrent reference, on the part of the artist, to his model 
and canvas, on the part of the spectator, to the finished 
picture, would be ordinary dreaming, or ecstatic trance, 
not aesthetic experience; while, on the other hand, mere 
‘looking at’ model and picture, without recurrent réverie, 


templation of it more easy. Schopenhauer’s ‘ willenlose Betrachtung’ is 
just that regarding of an object as end in itself, not as means, which we 
have noted as characteristic of aesthetic contemplation. 

1 Rep. vi. 501 B émerta olwar dmepyaCépevoar nuxvad dy Exatépwa’ awoBdrémocev, 
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would be sensation, not aesthetic experience. It is essential | 
to aesthetic experience, or perception of beauty in an object. 
of sense, that the object should be regarded as individual, 
not type, as end not means, and that, as individual and end, | 
it should be lovingly dwelt upon. f 

No object of sense can be regarded thus as end, and | 
lovingly dwelt upon, except as seen through its drecom:| 
image ; and this ‘being seen through’ requires the quick 
alternation, or practical simultaneity, of the sense- 
presentation and its dream-image.! 

The quick alternation, amounting to the simultaneity, of 
the waking state and the réverie-state is possible only when 
calls made upon the habitual sensori-motor tendencies are 
few and not pressing. This is notably the case in the 
circumstances peculiar to aesthetic experience. In the 
subject of that experience sensori-motor tendencies are 
appealed to mainly by objects which ‘don’t matter’, by 
‘representations ’, not ‘real things’. ‘Real things’ are apt 
to keep us awake; but ‘representations’ are the stuff that 
dreams are made on. The artist’s representations, while, 
indeed, suggesting the sensori-motor reactions habitually 
called for by the ‘real things’ which they resemble, are, at 
the same time, so different from these ‘real things’, in 
material, in setting, and in atmosphere, that the habitual 
reactions are no sooner suggested than they are arrested.? 


1 ¢Telle est Villusion théatrale,’ says M. Taine (De l’Intelligence, i. 
442-3), ‘incessamment défaite et renaissante; en cela consiste le plaisir 
du spectateur... On se dit tour 4 tour: ‘‘Pauvre femme, comme elle 
est malheureuse!” et presque aussitot: ‘‘ Mais c’est une actrice, elle joue 
trés-bien son réle!”’’ 

2M. Paulhan (Les Phénoménes affectifs, p. 100), speaking of the affective 
result of arrested tendencies, remarks that this result may be produced 
in music by putting a motif, well known to the audience in one situation, 
into another situation new to them. 

The tendencies suggested by the objects of aesthetic contemplation 
being, from the nature of the case, feeble, are necessarily ‘arrested’ by 
collision with the realities of waking sense, with the result that our 
perception of the realities is ‘fringed’ with what I have elsewhere 
(Myths of Plato, pp. 83 ff. and 382 ff.) called ‘Transcendental Feeling’, 
arguing that it is at the moment of waking that the flash of this feeling 
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As the result of their sudden arrest an emotional state 
supervenes—the emotional state experienced as Wonder at 
seeing objects translated out of the ordinary world into 
another world, into the fairyland of artistic representation. 
There are the horses galloping over the snow under the 
sleigh-driver’s lash, their bells jangling, and the wolves 
barking close behind: there they are, all motion and sound, 
in a strange world of rest and silence! 

And the emotional state, which we may call ‘aesthetic 
wonder’ of the first degree, caused by the sudden arrest of 
habitual reactions, which takes place when an object is 
translated by representation out of the real world into the 
mimic world of art, is again, itself, in its turn, the cause of 
a further arrest of reactions and a further development of 
emotion. The aesthetic wonder, produced in the way 
described, isolates its object more and more, till, at last, we 
pass into réverie and see, not that object—the picture on 
the canvas—but its dream-image: new reactions—those 
constitutive of this dream-image—come into play, and arrest 
those concerned in our perception of the picture on the 
canvas; a new emotional state is produced—aesthetic 
wonder of the second degree, wonder at the transfiguration 
of the picture on the canvas into a picture (I can hardly 
find words to express an experience which is, nevertheless, 
most real), into a picture which is a picture, and yet not 
a picture but ‘an imaginary vision in the interior of the 


occurs, and that out of the feeling a crop of images or ideas is produced 
(see Paulhan, op. cit. pp. 45-6) which, becoming objects of contempla- 
tion, again induce the state of réverie, soon again to give place to the 
waking state. Plato has, indeed, the support of recent Psychology when 
he tells us that the vision of the idea is for the eye of the pawdpevos : but 
we must bo careful to observe that the idéae of this vision are not 
‘scientific points of view’, but images—beautiful individuals, shapes, or 
even only colours, or lustres, seen, somewhere, like the personages 
appearing, to the eye of Dante, in the Heavenly Spheres, as fulgor vivi 
e vincenti. The Paradiso, with its glory of light and colour, is next of kin 
to the Doctrine of Ideas as it is before us in this Second Part. “Epws, 
Amor, and bright visions—that is the experience of both Plato and 
Dante ; and the psychological account in both cases is the same, 
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soul’, Then one wakes from one’s réverie into the presence 
of the picture on the canvas again; and the reactions of 
the ‘psychic system’ to which the dream-image of the 
picture on the canvas belongs are arrested by the prevalence 
of those of the other ‘ psychic system’ to which that picture 
itself, as already object of aesthetic wonder of the first 
degree, belongs. Finally, out of this new arrest arises 
another development of the emotional state—what we shall 
call aesthetic wonder of the third degree: the picture on 
the canvas is now, not something translated out of the 
ordinary world, for it never was in that world—it comes 
from an ‘ideal world’; for did I not see it there a moment 
ago? And now it is here on the canvas, if I could only 
see it clearly—here itself, on this canvas, a real presence : 
at any rate (this is what the réveur says, as his wonder 
abates) what I see before me is a copy of the ‘ideal’ picture, 
not a copy of anything in the world of sense. 

Thus, in aesthetic experience, or perception of beautiful 
individuality, there is involved the concurrence of three 
‘psychic systems’! always suffering arrest from one another, 
the arrest producing an emotional state of great complexity, 
in which three degrees of wonder succeed, alternate with, 
become conflated with, one another. The first psychic 
system is that to which our perception of the actual object 
represented belongs: the second is that to which our per- 
ception of the representation belongs: the third is that 
to which the dream-image of the representation belongs. 
It is in this third psychic system that the soul, so to speak, 
of Art is realized; the other psychic systems are body to 
that soul, and are ‘for the sake of’ it. The artist, 


Ch’ ha I abito dell’ arte, e man che trema,’ 


and we who follow his leading are always trying to get at 


1 See Paulhan (Phénoménes affectifs, pp. 121 ff.) for an interesting illus- 
tration of the affective result produced by the clashing of ‘psychic 
systems’. The existence of these ‘systems’, he remarks, is demonstrated 
by the investigations of Psychology and Pathology. 

2 Par, xiii. 78. 
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something ‘better than ’ the actual achievement on canvas, 
in stone, in verse—to get at something which shall justify 
the attempt, in itself, perhaps, indifferently successful, made 
to represent some, perhaps, very common-place object—we 
are always trying to get at some Beauty, not to be found 
in that object, or in the representation of it, but beyond 
both. ‘Ce n’est pas tant,’ writes Millet," ‘les choses repré- 
sentées, qui font le beau, que le besoin qu’on a eu de les 
représenter, et ce besoin lui-méme a eréé le degré de 
puissance avec lequel on s’en est acquitté.’ 

It may perhaps be asked how this account, accommodated 
plainly to the experience of the painter or sculptor and of 
those who contemplate his works, squares with the ex- 
perience of the poet and his patients. The experience 
procured by the painter or sculptor exhibits, as we have 
seen, three ‘psychic systems’ answering to sensible object 
presented (say, landscape), sensible representation of that 
sensible object (say, picture of landscape), and mental 
representation, réverie image, of that sensible representa- 
tion. But, in poetic experience, we seem to have only two 
‘psychic systems ’, answering to sensible object and mental 
representation of it. To this I would reply: in poetic 
experience there are still two distinct ‘representations ’, 
both, however, mental, one being a waking mental repre- 
sentation of the sensible object—this corresponds to the 
painter’s picture on the canvas—and the other a réverie 
representation of the waking mental representation of the 
sensible object—this corresponds to the ‘ideal picture’ 
present, for réverie, ‘within’ the picture on the canvas. 
In reading Wordsworth’s Poem, we begin by seeing the 
Solitary Reaper with the mind’s eye, and we even hear her 
singing: it is, at first, simply as if we remembered something 
that we had actually seen and heard—our mental represen- 
tation is a waking one; and this was, doubtless, how the 
Poet himself began. But, as we read, suddenly the waking 


* Letter to Pelloquet, quoted by L. Arréat, Psychologie du Peintre, p, 48. 
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image is superseded by its own réverie image: we still see 
her ‘o’er the sickle bending’, but no longer in this world: 
we see her as one translated into another world (this is the 
experience which we ‘remember’ when we wake again 
from our momentary réverie), we see her translated into 
a world of ‘emblems’: and we still hear her ‘ singing by 
herself ’—but, through her prevailing song, we hear thé 
nightingale from his ‘shady haunt’, and the voice of ‘the 
cuckoo-bird breaking the silence of the seas among the 
farthest Hebrides’; while the mystery of it all— will no 
one tell me what she sings ?’—fills us with amazement, so 
that we are lost in gazing and listening; and the rhythm, 
too, of the poet’s words has, all the time, been lulling us 
into réverie—for it is, after all, by means of words that the 
poet makes us see the reaper and hear her song—the 
rhythm of his words, passing, in some subtle way, into 
the images which the words raise up, predisposes them to 
suffer the poetic change when the ‘ psychological moment’ 
comes: suddenly, as we read, the complex of waking 
mental images is transfigured into a complex of réverie 
images, 

In the foregoing sketch of the Psychology of Aesthetic 
Experience, which I have endeavoured to explain as a 
variety of ecstatic experience, as a case of ‘concentration ’, 
I have had in mind the experience of the painter and 
sculptor, and of those who contemplate the originals and 
representations belonging to the departments of these 
artists, and also the experience of the poet and his patients, 
so far, at least, as poetry is the making of images, more 
especially of visual images’; let me now add some remarks 


1 ¢Ce qu’il y a de vraiment poétique dans un potme,’ says Professor 
Souriau (La Réverie esthétique, p. 96), ‘ce ne sont pas les idées, mais les 
images.’... ‘Nous ne parlons pas nos réveries (pp. 99-101). Les 
images passent; et silencieux, charmés, nous les suivons du regard. 
Nous avons donc ici un signe qui nous permet d’isoler par analyse dans 
une wuvre littéraire ’élément purement poétique. Seules sont poétiques 
les pensées qui pourraient étre aussi bien congues sans le secours 
d’aucune expression verbale. Laissez tomber tout ce qui doit étre dit 
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on the experience of the musician, which seems to me’ to 
occupy a middle position between the aesthetic experience 
of the practitioners and patients of the other fine arts— 
painting, sculpture, poetry—and that type of concentration, 
found in a Plotinus or a Teresa, to which the expression 
‘ecstatic experience’ is commonly appropriated. The 
tendency to look for some Beauty not to be found in a 
natural object, or in the representation of it, but beyond 
both, which we have detected in the experience of other 
artists—the painter, the sculptor, the poet—is much more 
pronounced in the musician. There is a remarkable con- 
sensus in the evidence furnished by musicians to the effect 
that musical experience, at its deepest, is something which 
cannot be put into thoughts, or expressed in the language 
of images or words: something which can hardly be 
expressed even in ‘musical sounds’. It is true of course, 
as a matter of fact, that it does get expressed somehow in 
‘musical sounds’, and, so far, is an aesthetic experience 
parallel to that of the painter whose ‘ideal picture’ is 
somehow rendered on canvas: yet, it is also a fact that 
musicians speak about the incommunicability of their ex- 
perience in a way we do not find painters or poets, but do 
find such ecstatics as Plotinus and Teresa, speaking. 
Plotinus speaks of the ‘ ineffable sights’, and Teresa says, 
‘ Although I often see Angels, it is without seeing them’: 
similarly Mlle Blanche Lucas, a talented musician whose 
experience, described by herself, is recorded by M. Arréat,? 
speaks of an ‘absolute music’, ‘ music in her head’, ‘ music 
with a sound which she cannot quite hear’, music which it 
pour étre pensé ; conservez ce qu’il est plus facile de se représenter que 
d’exprimer : ce qui restera sera précisément l’élément poétique. . . nous 
nous rappellerons qu’en poésie surtout les mots ne doivent pas attirer 


Vattention ; ils sont faits pour étre oubliés; seule importe la qualité 
postique des représentations qu’ils nous auront suggérées, aprés leur 
passage dans l’esprit.’ 

1 I judge entirely from the accounts of this experience given by 
musicians, for unfortunately I have no personal experience of my own 
to fall back upon here. 

2 Art et psychologie individuelle, pp. 141 ff. 
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often ‘annoys her to have to embody (so imperfectly !) in 
the actual sounds of voice or instrument’: and it is the 
same experience that Mozart describes: The piece, he 
tells us,! came to him as a whole, often in bed, or when 
he was walking. It articulated itself in his head, till he 
‘heard’ it, not as a succession of sounds, but, as it were, 
‘all together’, Alles zusammen: ‘That was a feast!’ he 
exclaims, ‘That kind of “hearing ” was the best!’ Once 
having got it in that way, as something grasped, ‘like a 
picture or a beautiful person,’ in a single intuition,? he 
could write it out without much trouble, even amid inter- 
ruptions. Again, Mendelssohn, in a letter quoted by 
M. Arréat,* says, ‘ Music is more definite than speech, and 
to try to explain its meaning by words is to obscure it. . . . 


1 In a letter (Jahn’s Mozart, vol. iii, pp. 423-5) quoted by von Hart- 
mann, Philosophie des Unbewussten, p. 242 (second edition). On this letter, 
see Note appended infra, p. 198. 

2 In such an intuition the musical genius seems to apprehend, with 
abnormal strength of grasp, what M. Bergson calls ‘la durée vraie’ (une 
durée dont les moments hétérogénes se pénétrent); and the following 
passage in his Les Données immédiates de la Conscience, pp. 76-7, is certainly 
not without bearing upon our present subject: ‘Ne pourrait-on pas dire 
que, si ces notes se succédent, nous les apercevons néanmoins les unes 
dans les autres, et que leur ensemble est comparable & un étre vivant, 
dont les parties, quoique distinctes, se pénétrent par l’effet méme de 
leur solidarité? La preuve en est que si nous rompons la mesure en 
insistant plus que de raison sur une note de la mélodie, ce n’est pas sa 
longueur exagérée, en tant que longueur, qui nous avertira de notre 
faute, mais le changement qualitatif apporté par 14 & ensemble de la 
phrase musicale. On peut done concevoir la succession sans la dis- 
tinction, et comme une pénétration mutuelle, une solidarité, une 
organisation intime d’éléments, dont chacun, représentatif du tout, ne 
s’en distingue et ne s’en isole que pour une pensée capable d’abstraire. 
Telle est sans aucun doute la représentation que se ferait de la durée 
un étre A la fois identique et changeant, qui n’aurait aucune idée de 
espace. Mais familiarisés avec cette derniére idée, obsédés méme par 
elle, nous Vintroduisons & notre insu dans notre représentation de la 
succession pure; nous juxtaposons nos états de conscience de maniére 
a les apercevoir simultanément, non plus l’un dans l’autre, mais l’un 
a cdoté de l'autre; bref, nous projetons le temps dans l’espace, nous 
exprimons la durée en étendue, et la succession prend pour nous la 
forme d’une ligne continue ou d’une chaine, dont les parties se touchent 
sans se pénétrer,’ 

3 Mémoire et Imagination, pp. 88-9. 
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If I thought that words could explain its meaning, I should. 
compose no more music. There are people who accuse 
music of ambiguity, and maintain that speech is always 
intelligible. For me it is the very opposite: words seem 
to me to be ambiguous, vague, unintelligible, if one compares 
them with true music which fills the soul with a thousand 
things better than words. What music that I love expresses 
for me seems to me to be rather too definite, than too 
indefinite, to be put into words. If I had in my mind 
definite words for one or several of my Lieder, I would 
not reveal them, because words have never the same 
meaning for different people, whereas music stands alone 
in awakening the same ideas and the same feelings in all 
minds,’ And that Schopenhauer’s experience was that 
recorded by these musicians seems to be a safe inference 
from his Theory of Music. Music he puts apart by itself, 
above the other fine arts: while the other fine arts produce 
copies of the Ideas, music is on the same level with the 
Ideas themselves, being an ‘immediate objectivation of 
Will as a whole’! being, in fact, itself an Idea, or, rather, 
System of Ideas, not the copying of Ideas. 

Having now got before us, in outline, a Psychology which 
explains aesthetic experience, or perception of Beauty in an 
object of sense, as a variety of ecstatic experience, let us 
look at the other variety or case—the experience of a Plo- 
tinus or Teresa (upon which the experience of the musician, 
though still aesthetic, seems to border closely)—in the light 
of this Psychology: ‘Often waking to myself from the 
body, says Plotinus,? ‘and going out from the world into 
myself, and beholding a wondrous Beauty, and feeling most 
sure that I am partaker of the Better Lot, and that I live 
the Highest Life, and that Iam become one with God, and 
that, established in Him, I have attained unto that Function 


! Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, vol. i, p. 304. 

2 Enn. iv. 8. 1. For Eestasy, from the Prophets of the Old Testament 
down to Plotinus, M. Guyot’s work L’Infinité divine (1906) may be consulted: 
see especially pp. 85 ff, 
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of His, and have established myself above all else that is 
Intelligible ; and then, after thus dwelling in the Godhead, 
coming down from Contemplation to Discourse, I am at 
a loss how to explain the manner of my coming down and 
of my soul’s having entered into my body.’ ‘This! is why 
Eros is united to Psyche in painting and story—because the 
Soul is different from God, yet proceeded from Him ; there- 
fore she loves Him of necessity, When she is There, with 
Him, she has the Heavenly Love; for There Aphrodite is 
heavenly, but here she becomes common and a harlot. 
Yea, every Soul is Aphrodite: this is the hidden meaning 
of the story about the birthday of Aphrodite, and Eros 
being born with her, The Soul, then, naturally loves God, 
wishing to be made one with Him, as a Virgin loves her 
noble Father with a noble love ; but when the Virgin-Soul 
comes to birth in the flesh, and is deceived by the seductions 
of the flesh, she changes from one mortal love to another, 
and, being without her Father’s protection, is mastered by 
lusts. Then, in time, she comes to hate the lusts of the 
flesh, and, having purified herself from earthly things, returns 
to her Father and has comfort. They to whom this condi- 
tion is unknown may judge of it from the loves here, calling 
to mind what it is to get what one loves most, but remem- 
bering always that the things loved here are mortal, and 
harmful, and variable—mere shadows; for they are not the 
true object of Love, nor our true Good, nor that which we 
seek ; whereas There abides the True Object of Love, to 
which a man may be united, laying hold of It and having 
It truly.... He who has seen It knows what I mean: he 
knows that the Soul then possesses Another Life, and draws 
near to, and actually reaches, and has part in, It; he knows 
that the Leader of the True Life is present, and that there 
is need of nought else—on the contrary, that he must put 
off all else and stand in This alone, and become This alone, 
having stripped off all that wherewith we are enveloped : 


1 Enn. vi. 9. 9. 
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wherefore he must make haste to depart hence, chafing at 
being bound to the things of this world, so that he may 
embrace God with the whole of himself, and have no part 
of himself with which he does not touch God. Then, indeed, 
may he see both Him and himself, as it is given unto him 
to see them—himeself lit up, full of Intelligible Light, or 
rather become Light, pure, without weight; that is, become 
God, or rather being God 1—for a moment, indeed, kindled, 
but afterwards weighed down and quenched.’ 

‘Seeing himself? he shall see himself as such, and shall 
perceive himself as such, having become single: but perhaps 
we ought not to say even “He shall see”. As for That 
which is seen—if we may venture to speak of seer and seen 
as two, and not as both one—the seer, then, neither sees It, 
nor distinguishes It, nor imagines It, as separate from him- 
self; but has, as it were, become another, and is not himself ; 
nor does he There belong to himself, but belongs to It, is 
one with It, having joined his centre to It as to a centre; 
for even here, when things are come together, they are one, 
and are two when they are apart. Wherefore this Vision 
of his is hard to describe; for how could he report as 
different what he did not see as different, when he saw it, 
but as one with himself?’ 

‘What, then, is the One,? and what nature has it? Indeed 
it is no wonder that it is not easy to tell; for neither is it 
easy to explain Existence or the Formal Idea, our know- 
ledge being based on Forms. The farther the Soul goes 
towards that which is without Form, being entirely unable 
to comprehend it, inasmuch as she is no longer being deter- 
mined and moulded by an agency which is manifold, the 
more does she glance aside from her mark, and is filled with 


} CAll theories,’ writes Professor Leuba (‘The Psychology of Religious 
Phenomena,’ in American Journal of Psychology, vol. vii, 815, April, 1896), 
‘making religion depend upon a desire to know, instead of upon the desire 
to be, are belied by the biographies of the great founders or promoters of 
religions. . . . Christ expresses his inner condition in august words like 
these, ‘‘I and my Father are one”.’ 

2 Enn. vi. 9, 10, 3 Enn, vi. 9, 3. 
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fear lest she should have nought. Wherefore, in such a 
case, she becomes weary, and gladly descends. ... When, 
however, the Soul sees for, and by, herself—that is, sees only 
by communion and as being one—she then is fain to suppose, 
being one with It, that she has not that which she seeks; 
for she is not different from that which is the object of her 
thought. Yet he who would attain to the Philosophy of 
the One must enter into this close thought-baffling com- 
munion with It.1...It is before Reason, for Reason is one 
of the existing things: It is not a thing, but before any 
thing: It is not “ existent ”, for the existent has, as it were, 
the Form of existence: but It is without Form, yea, even 
without Intelligible Form. Being That which produces all 
things, It is not one of them: It is neither thing, nor quality, 
nor quantity, nor Reason, nor Soul, nor in motion, nor, again, 
at rest: It is not in place, not in time; but is That which 
is in-Itself, unique in Form—or rather, without Form, being 
before any Form, before motion, before rest; for these are 
attributes of the existent. ... But may we call It “ The 
Cause”? Yes, for to call It “The Cause” is to ascribe an 
attribute, not to It, but to ourselves who have something 
from It, while It abides in Itself. Speaking strictly we 
must not call It either “that” or “this”: ’tis we who, as 
it were, beat round about It, and interpret our own affec- 
tions, according as we sometimes come near to It, sometimes 
fall away from It, by reason of the difficulties involved in 
the contemplation of It.’ 

‘The One is ‘one’? in an ampler sense than “ unit” and 
“point” are “ones’’; for in the case of these the Soul 
abstracts magnitude and multiplicity, and acquiesces in 


1 The One which cannot be thought, cannot be described in words, is 
the Self, This is, but is not known. And God too, ‘reproduced’ in me, 
is not known, as something external may be known, but is, as I am: is 
therefore realized by me as a Person with whom I, a Person, am one. 
It is in ‘concentration’, or ecstasy, that God as Person is revealed: for 
Discourse, or scientific thought, as distinguished from ecstatic concentra- 
tion, the One is a system of laws, not a Person. 

2 Enn, vi. 9. 6. 
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that which is smallest, taking as basis something which, 
indeed, is without parts, but was in that which is divisible 
into parts—something, too, which is in another. But the 
One is neither in another nor in that which is divisible into 
parts, nor is it so without parts as a minimwm is; for It 
is the greatest of all, not in magnitude, but in power—It is 
without magnitude, Its greatness consisting in power; for 
even the things which are after It are in their powers indi- 
visible and without parts, although not in their bulks. We 
must assume also that It is infinite—not in the sense that 
Its size or number cannot be traversed, but because Its 
power cannot be comprehended.’ * 

With the experience revealed in these passages—the raw 
material, so to speak, to which the philosophical technique 
of Plotinus gives form—the experience expressed in the 
teaching of Algazel, Avicenna, and other representatives 
of Moslem mysticism, may be compared. According to 
this teaching (in which Christian, Neoplatonic, and ascetic 
influences are noticeable), ecstasy, or intuitive knowledge, 
is at once the gift of God, and procurable by ascetic practices. 
‘Times’ are distinguished from ‘Places’, or ‘Stations’. 
‘Times’ are moments which God selects for touching chosen 
souls; while ‘ Places’, or ‘Stations’ are ‘stable states of the 
soul, in which it sojourns in the course of its mystic pro- 
gress’ *—what S. Teresa calls ‘Castles of the Soul’$ what 
Diotima indicates in the stages of her cAtuag—xadd oeuara, 
KaAd émitndedwata, Kad pabrjuara, attd rd KdAXos. These 
‘Places’, or ‘Stations’, according to the teaching of the 
Moslem mystics, are reached only by effort on the part 
of the pvorns. Each ‘ Place’, or ‘Station’, has its own 
proper work, and a man does not pass up to the one next 
above until he has attained to perfection in the work of the 

1M. Bergson’s ‘pure duration’ (an ‘intensive magnitude’) given in 
the self-consciousness of the ‘fundamental ego’ is very like the One of 
Plotinus (see Les Données immeédiates de la Conscience, pp. 80 f.). It is not 
expressible in words without falsification. 


2 M. le Baron Carra de Vaux, Gazali (Paris, 1902), p. 185. 
3 See infra, p. 160 f. 
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one beneath; we are reminded of the passing of the soul of 
Statius to a higher terrace of the Mount of Purgatory.! 
The three chief stations are Faith in God, Discovery of God, 
and Life in God, i.e. union with Him.? And of what nature 
is He with Whom the pvtorys is finally united? He is Light 
of Lights. To the World of Light, according to the doctrine 
of the school of Avicenna,* is opposed that of Darkness, or 
Body. Bodies are symbols, idols, of the Invisible Intelli- 
gences. From God proceeds an Illumination by means of 
which Intelligences—‘ victorious lights’—are multiplied. 
The Light nearest to the Light of Lights, looking upon 
Him, is aware of itself as a Shadow in comparison with 
Him ; and, gua Shadow, produces the First Body, the Sphere 
which limits the Cosmos; then are produced, in their order, 
the other Lights and the other Bodies (Intelligences and 
celestial Spheres), the Bodies moving under the control of 
the Lights, which are thus said to be ‘victorious’ (one is 
reminded of Dante’s fulgor vivi e vincenti*), while the 
Bodies are said to be ‘conquered’. Thus the Light of 
Lights comes down through the intermediation of the 
various Lights to this world, which is a Shadow cast by 
them ; and the individuals here are Shadows cast by these 
Lights, which in this Philosophy play the part of universals: 
all the individuals of a species are shadow-manifesta- 
tions of some one ‘ Light’, ‘ a “ victorious light ” which, with 
other “Lights”, resides in the world of Pure Light, where 
it is characterized by its own peculiar dispositions, its own 
peculiar forms of Love, Pleasure, Domination ; and when 
the Shadow cast by it falls upon our world, visible indi- 
viduals are produced, idols—man with his diverse members, 
animal with its special structure, mineral, taste of sugar, 
perfume of musk—all according to the mysterious disposi- 
tions which prepare the matter of these beings to be informed 


1 Purg. xxi. 58 ff.: on which I venture to refer to my Myths of Plato, 
p. 159. 
2 de Vaux, Gazali, p. 186. 5 Gazali, pp. 232-3. * Par. x, 4, 
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by this Light.’ What, it may be asked, does this ‘ Illumin- 
ative Philosophy’? mean with its doctrine of ‘a Light 
casting a Shadow’? The train of thought seems to be as 
follows: a lower Light is conscious of itself as Shadow com- 
pared with the Light above from which it flows. The con- 
sciousness of being a Shadow ‘ precipitates’ itself as Body ; 
Body is that Shadow manifest—a Shadow of something 
im the light, of something which is still a mode of light, 
although dark as compared with the Light of Lights, and, 
indeed, as compared with any Light above itself. The Light 
of Lights, which is One and Uniform, multiplies Itself in 
a World of Lights, each one of which is darker than Itself. 
There is much in this Iluminative Philosophy to remind 
one of the Intelligible World of ‘ Essences’ or ‘ Possibilities’ 
set forth by Leibniz; while its presentation of Essences as 
forms of ‘Light’ marks the ecstatic origin of the whole 
system. The experience of Saul, when ‘suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven’, is at the 
bottom of the philosophy of Algazel and Avicenna, as it is 
at the bottom of the philosophy of Plotinus—the ‘ philo- 
sophy ’ is nothing more than the ecstatic experience rational- 
ized—b.apavh yap mavra kal oxoreivoy ovdé dvtituTov ovdév, GAAA 
mas mavtl pavepos els TO elow Kal mavta’ Pos yap purl. Kal yap 
éxeu Tas marta ey adT@ Kal ad dpa év GAA Tavta, Sore Tavtaxod 
mavTa Kal Tay Tay Kal ExaoTov Tay Kal depos Hf atyhy %. . . exel de 
xpda 1) emavOotca KdAXos €oti, waddov d€ Tay xpda Kal KdAXOs ex 
Ad0ovs—the Beauty there is Colour ‘in three dimensions’.* 

The same experience is recorded by S. Teresa—stations, 
or stages of progressive concentration of consciousness, 
from the ordinary state of diffusion up to the perfect unity 
of intuition.® There exists, she says, a Castle built of a 
solitary Diamond of matchless beauty and incomparable 
purity ; to enter, and to dwell in, that Castle is the end of 
all endeavour. The Castle is within us, within the Soul, 


1 Gazali, p. 234. * The title of a work of Avicenna. 
3 Enn. v. 8. 4. 4 Tnn. v. 8. 10. 
5 See Ribot, Psychology of Atlention, pp. 96 ff. (Eng. transl.). 
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and to reach it we have to pass through seven stations,! 
the seven degrees of ‘ prayer ’—(1) oral, (2) mental, (3) of 
recollection, (4) of quietude, (5) of union, (6) of rapture, 
(7) of ecstasy when the spirit takes flight and attains to 
union with God; will and understanding are in abeyance, 
and the soul enters into the Diamond Castle. ‘ Being once 
in prayer, she says,? ‘the Diamond was represented to me 
like a flash, although I saw nothing formed,’ still it was 
a representation with all clearness, how all things are seen 
in God, and how all are contained in Him... . Let us say 
that the Divinity is like a very lustrous Diamond, larger 
than all the World, or like a Mirror... and that all we do 
is seen in this Diamond, it being so fashioned that it includes 
everything within itself, because there is nothing but what 
is contained in this magnitude. It was a fearful thing for 
me to see, in so brief a space, so many things together in 
this clear Diamond, and most grievous, whenever I think 
on it, to see what ugly things are represented in that lovely 
clearness, as were my Sins.’* How near this Diamond 
stands to the Leibnizian world of Eternal Possibilities! 
There, in the Understanding of God, are the patterns of all 
things, evil as well as good: God saw, among the Eternal 
Possibilities, Adam sinning freely, and decreed to admit 
him, such as He had seen him from all eternity, into actual 
existence at the time foreordained.® 


1 Cf. the Mithraic «Atuag éramvdos, and the seven terraces of Dante’s 


Mount of Purgatory. 

2 Quoted by G. Cunninghame-Graham, Teresa, p. 410. 

3 Cf. description of the One as dpoppoy eldos given by Plotinus, Enn. 
vi. 7. 33. 

* Teresa had her visions very often after communicating. She saw in 
one vision her soul as a mirror, in the midst of which was Christ, 
Description, she says, could not render what she saw—but the vision 
‘did her great good’: see G. Cunninghame-Graham, Teresa, p. 410. Her 
visions seem often to have had their occasion in religious pictures gazed 
at, or mentally recalled: see Professor W. James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 407, on the importance of symbols and pictures for the 
production of the mystic consciousness. There is, I take it, a close 
connexion between power of visualization and the mystic consciousness. 

5 Leibniz, Théodicée, §§ 231, 350. 
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It is chiefly by the comparatively unimportant place 
which mental images occupy in it, that the variety of 
ecstatic experience illustrated in the foregoing examples is 
distinguished from the other—the aesthetic variety. In 
aesthetic experience, images, carefully procured, and pretty 
well defined, are the primary objects of contemplation, the 
affective state being merely the atmosphere, so to speak, in 
which these objects are seen; but in the ecstasy of a 
Plotinus or a Teresa, it is the affective state which is the 
primary object of contemplation, and often the only object : 
the subject of such ecstasy contemplates his state, and sees 
nothing but it, as one might contemplate a thick fog, and 
see nothing but it; and images, when they arise, are, for 
the most part, hardly independent objects in the affective 
fog: they are rather fantastic condensations of the fog 
itself flitting past—they are so vague and elusive that the 
subject has generally to report that he is sure that he saw 
something, but cannot remember what it was. What is 
‘remembered’ is, not the image, but the affective state 
which accompanied the image 1— 


La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch’ io vidi, perché pid di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’ io godo?— 
and Teresa says that, although she hardly remembered, and 
could not describe, her visions, yet she felt that they ‘did 
her great good’. 

In other words, the arrest of sensori-motor tendencies 
by which the affective state characteristic of this variety 
of ecstasy is produced is much more complete than the 
arrest which occurs in the other variety—in aesthetic 
experience: it is a prolonged and monotonous arrest, very 
different from the discontinuous arrest, or rhythm of alter- 


1 See Ribot, Psychology of the Emotions (chapter on ‘The Memory of 
Feelings’), p. 171 (Eng. transl.); Arréat, Art et psychologie individuelle, 
pp. 39 and 79, on ‘mémoire affective’; and J. R. Angell, Psychology, 
pp. 266-7. 

2 Par. xxxiii, 91-3. 
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nating arrests, by which I have accounted for the special 
character of aesthetic experience. And when the conges- 
tion? of this monotonous arrest is relieved for a moment 
at some point, the image which results, if it persists long 
enough to be apprehended distinctly and remembered at 
all, seems to come out of the surrounding affective fog with 
a message from within: it is accepted at once as explaining 
the mystery with which the affective state is charged: it is 
a symbol, the mere seeing of which is the explanation 
longed for. Such is the image, or system of images— 
Ezekiel’s Cherubim and Wheels, Teresa’s Diamond—which 
rises up, on a sudden, into the dream-consciousness of 
a Prophet: very different from the image, or system of 
images, suggested by a present object of sense, and hardly 
differing from it, which the Artist and his patient now look 
at, and then look away from, and then look at again, in 
waking réverie, the landscape, or the picture of it, con- 
fronting them all the while. The Prophet’s dream looms 
darkling in his head; the Artist’s is in the outer daylight 
somewhere. But, while contrasting the deep ecstatic trance 
of the Prophet and the superficial réverie of the Artist, we 
must remember that the genius, as distinguished from the 
talent, of the Artist consists in his having, now and then, 


1 ¢ Les phénoménes affectifs sont l’indice d’un trouble plus considérable 
que celui qu’indiquent les autres faits de conscience . . . toutes les 
circonstances qui accompagnent la production de l’émotion—l’arrét des 
tendances, ]’afflux du sang au cerveau, l’augmentation de température, la 
multiplicité des phénoménes, leur incoordination relative, etc., doivent 
s'interpréter dans ce sens. En les ramenant au point de vue de la 
psychologie synthétique, nous voyons que Von peut les ramener & trois 
faits principaux : éveil de systémes ou de parties de systeémes psychiques 
ou psycho-organiques mal coordonnés avec la tendance dominante ; 
défaut de coordination des éléments cu des systemes mis en jeu simul- 
tanément et avec une importance égale, enfin manque de certains 
éléments psychiques nécessaires au fonctionnement harmonique de 
esprit. Ces phénoménes doivent étre assez marqués pour produire le 
fait affectif, ils sont toujours la conséquence du fait principal que nous 
avons désigné, la mise en jeu d’une force psychique relativement con- 
sidérable qui ne peut s’employer harmoniquement.’—Paulhan, Les 
Phénoménes affectifs, pp. 160-1 
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sudden visitations like those of the Prophet—images which 
arise suddenly out of intense feeling, and, because they 
arise suddenly out of intense feeling, seem to explain the 
mystery which it indicates but does not explain. At the 
same time, the Artist’s condition is not, like the Prophet’s, 
one of extensive psychic congestion, and the image risen 
from the depth is not the only image which engages his 
attention : his mind is always being visited and revisited 
by réverie-images of objects actually present to sense, or 
once present, and his rank, as a good painter or poet, is 
shown mainly by the way in which these réverie-images 
so cluster round the image which is risen from the depth, 
as to form a beautiful system, which often, indeed very 
often, remains and finds artistic expression after the central 
image has been ‘ forgotten ’—after it has returned, as it is 
apt soon to do, into the depth, leaving the clustered réverie 
images with a magic beauty about them—the beauty of 
a grouping which one accepts without demur as an exquisite 
grouping, while one recognizes, at the same moment, that 
the key of it is lost. This ‘magic of the lost key’ is 
illustrated perhaps better in Poetry than in Painting, in- 
asmuch as the images of the former, not being controlled, 
ag those of the latter are, by the presence of sensible 
originals, are more mobile and more ready to group them- 
selves suddenly round some prophetic image which emerges 
from the depth of the affective state just for a moment— 
and then is gone for ever: and when it is gone, there 
stands the result of its coming—the cluster of images 
which composes the bit of poetic experience which the 
Poet expresses in his sonnet, or other unit—there stands 
the result, beautiful: but the secret of its beauty—for 
most surely its beauty has a secret—is past finding out.1 

1 The psychological theory advanced above seems to me to be supported 
by the evidence of poets themselves where they venture to speak about 
poetic inspiration—as Dante does in Par. xxxiii. 82 ff., and in the twenty- 
fifth sonnet of the V. N.; and Coleridge does in the following passages— 


Biog, Lit. ch. xv: ‘Images, however beautiful, though faithfully copied 
from nature, and as accurately represented in words, do not of themselves 
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This clustering of the feebler images of aesthetic réverie 
round an imposing trance-image is closely parallel to, 
indeed probably consequential upon, what psychologists, 
from Plato downwards, have noted as the law holding 
between affective states themselves—that one épws ris tdpav- 
vos,' is apt to compel into its service, to make satellites of, 
all other affective states— 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


characterize the poet. They become proofs of original genius only as far 
as they are modified by a predominant passion, or when they have the 
effect of reducing multitude to unity, or succession to an instant; or 
lastly, when a human and intellectual life is transferred to them from 
the poet’s own spirit, 
Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and air.’ 
Biog. Lit. ch. x: ‘Most interesting is it to consider the effect, when the 
feelings are wrought above the natural pitch by the belief of something 
mysterious, while all the images are purely natural. Then it is that 
religion and poetry strike deepest.’ Wordsworth, too, speaks to the 
same effect, in The Prelude, at the end of the Fifth Book— 
Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 

Embodied in the mystery of words: 

There, darkness makes abode, and all the host 

Of shadowy things work endless changes—there, 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 

Even forms and substances are circumfused 

By that transparent veil with light divine, 

And, through the turnings intricate of verse, 

Present themselves as objects recognized, 

In flashes, and with glory not their own— 
and in The Preface to the Edition of 1815, speaking of Milton, he says— 
‘The anthropomorphism of the Pagan religion subjected the minds of 
the greatest poets of ancient Greece and Rome too much to the bondage 
of definite form; from which the Hebrews were preserved by their 
abhorrence of idolatry. This abhorrence was almost as strong in our 
great Epic Poet, both from circumstances of his life, and from the 
constitution of his mind. However imbued the surface might be with 
élassical literature, he was a Hebrew in soul; and all things tended in 
him towards the sublime.’ 

1 Rep. ix. 578 ff., and cf. Hume’s Dissertation ii, of the Passions, and 

Dissertation iii, of Tragedy; Paulhan, Les Phénoménes affectifs, p. 76; and 
Guyau, Les Problémes de Vesthétique contemp., p. 20. 
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The result, so far, of our psychological examination of 
the conditions underlying aesthetic experience may now be 
stated summarily as follows: We have a series of substitu- 
tions: (1) an affective state due to extensive arrest of 
habitual reactions ; (2) an imposing image rising suddenly 
out of the affective state, and received as symbol explanatory 
of the mystery indicated by the affective state—it is at 
this point that the subject of ‘prophetic’, as distinguished 
from aesthetic, ecstasy stops; (3) a grouping of aesthetic 
réverie-images round the imposing trance-image, or symbol, 
which, soon disappearing from consciousness, leaves the 
réverie-images grouped in the fashion which aesthetic con- 
templation finds ‘beautiful’ with that magical Beauty 
peculiar to works of artistic genius'—that Beauty the 
‘secret’ of which is always eluding us, just when we seem 
to have discovered it— 


We ask and ask: it smileth and is still. 


I have now said, or suggested, enough to make it at last 
possible to come to close quarters with the question : What 
light does this Psychology of ecstatic experience, and 
especially of the aesthetic variety of it, throw on that side 


1 “Das gewohnliche Talent,’ writes von Hartmann (Phil. des Unbewussten, 
pp. 240-1, 2nd ed.), ‘producirt kiinstlerisch durch verstiindige Aus- 
wahl und Combination, geleitet durch sein iisthetisches Urtheil. Auf 
diesem Standpuncte steht der gemeine Dilettantismus und der grésste 
Theil der Kiinstler von Fach: sie alle kénnen aus sich heraus nicht 
begreifen, dass diese Mittel, unterstiitzt durch technische Routine, wohl 
recht Tiichtiges leisten kénnen, aber nie etwas Grosses zu erreichen, nie 
aus dem gebahnten Geleise der Nachahmung zu schreiten, nie ein 


Original zu schaffen im Stande sind .. . es fehlt der géttliche Wahnsinn, 
der belebende Hauch des Unbewussten, der dem Bewusstsein als héhere 
unerklirliche Eingebung erscheint . . . die Conception des Genies ist 


eine willenlose leidende Empfingniss, sie kommt ihm beim angestreng- 
testen Suchen gerade nicht, sondern ganz unvermuthet wie vom Himmel 
gefallen, auf Reisen, im Theater, im Gespriich, tiberall wo es sie am 
wenigsten erwartet und immer plotzlich und momentan’—works of 
genius are ‘originals’, not ‘copies’. They come up from the ‘uncon- 
scious’ as ‘wholes’—and organic wholes, unlike the works of selective 
diligence in which the parts are always more or less to be seen as bits 
of a conglonierate. 
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of Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas which is not methodological, 
which refers, not to the world of Discourse, but to the 
world of Contemplation ? 

We have seen that the object of Contemplation | ig an 
Individual Thing, not a common aspect or quality of 
things ; and that it is a Thing which always tends, as the 
Contemplation, or Concentration, becomes more intense, to 
shine out as a beautiful Thing. We have also seen that it 
is in being looked at through the transparency of its 
réverie-image that the object of Contemplation shines out 
as a beautiful Thing. 

Let us begin by connecting this with what Plato insists 
on with such evident conviction—the pre-eminent clearness 
of the Idea of Beauty, its presence, visible, not notional, in 
the particular of sense! The Idea of Beauty which is | 
present in the particular of sense is not a common quality — 
which would fit another particular just as well as it fits 
this one. It is something which appeals to the beholder’s 
Love, and is therefore individual, not common.? It is the 
sensible object’s own beauty—its beautiful individuality. 
This, I take it, is what Plato feels when he insists on 
the visible presence of the Idea of Beauty in the sensible 
object. His aesthetic experience has taught him that, as 
a modern psychologist puts it,? a natural object, or its 
artistic representation, is not the ‘ expression ’, or ‘symbol’, 
of the Beautiful, but 2s itself the Beautiful ; whereas the 


1 Phaedrus 250 v. 

2 As Individuality appealing to Love, the Idea of Beauty comes most 
often in Human Form, and when not actually in Human Form, always 
with some more or less intimate claim upon Human Sympathy: ‘Si dans 
les régnes inférieurs,’ says M. Ribot, explaining Schopenhauer’s theory of 
fine art (La Philosophie de Schopenhauer, p. 112), ‘Vidée se confond avec le 
caractére spécifique, c’est qu’en réalité, malgré les principes leibniziens, 
les étres ne forment pas de véritables individus, du moins au sens 
esthétique, et qu’ils ne dérogent pas au type commun: dans le monde 
humain, au contraire, il n’y a que des individus, la personne est son 
type a elle-méme, elle a la valeur d’une idée, et, comme dit Winckelmann, 
“le portrait méme doit étre l’idéal de Vindividu.”’ 

3 Wundt, Vorlesungen tiber die Menschen- und Thierseele, vol. ii, p. 55 
(1st ed.). 
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Ideas which reign in the regions of Religion, Morais, and 
Science, are never identical with the objects which express 
them. 

But the sensible object’s own beauty, its beautiful indi- 
viduality, we have seen, is its réverie-image rising up, for a 
moment, again and again, now becoming conflated with our 
perception of that object as actually presented and then again 
distinguished from it. Here it is no case of a Quality 
being attributed to a Thing. Two individual Things—the 
object of sense, and its réverie-image—are united together 
as one Thing. The ‘beautiful body’, in the contemplation 
of which the aesthetic beholder is lost, is now present 
object of sense, now réverie-image of that object, now both 
in one. This ‘beautiful body’ is seen afar, though so 
near, and near, though far off. Its beauty is, at once, 
its own individual beauty, and yet ‘cometh from afar ’— 
from a transcendental source, from ‘The Eternal Beauty’. 

This is the experience which Plato expresses in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium ; and the psychological account 
of the reference always made in that experience to a 
transcendental source is, according to the theory which 
I advance, that the réverie-image, first apprehended as 
distinct from the sensible object of which it is the image, 
is, for a reason about which I shall have something to 
say afterwards, figured as the archetype of that object ; 
and then, when conflated with the object, is still figured 
as archetype, but as archetype really present in its ectype. 
In so far as sensible object perceived and réverie-image 
of it are felt to differ, we have ywpiouds; in so far as 
they coalesce, we have rapovoia. And—asI have said, and 
would repeat, because it is a matter of first-rate importance 
for the understanding of this part of Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas—it is the wapovoia of an individual substance, not 
of a common quality : a common quality, such as ‘wisdom’, 
cannot be seen, whereas this lovely Presence is seen most 
clearly. The Idea of Beauty is always a beautiful body 
} Phaedrus 250 v. 
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present in réverie consubstantial with a beautiful body | 


present in sense. 

Thus it is in the psychology of the relation of the Idea 
of Beauty to the beautiful body that we have the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, made so much of by Aristotle, and 
indeed insuperable, if the Doctrine of Ideas is regarded 
as having only a logical significance—the difficulty about 
one substantial Thing ‘participating in’ another substan- 
tial Thing, or having that other Thing ‘ present in’ it. ,This 
is no difficulty where aesthetic experience is concerned, 
for aesthetic experience is just the being conscious of one 
Thing ‘ participating in ’, or ‘ having present in it’ another 
Thing.? 

We may now proceed a step further to observe that the 
transfiguration of the réverie-image of a sensible object 
into the archetype of that object, which has just been 
mentioned as taking place in aesthetic experience, is, after 
all, not peculiar to that region of experience, although, 


1 According to Professor Lipps what ‘is present in’ the object of 
aesthetic regard is myself. The object of aesthetic regard, according to his 
view, is always a sensible object, perceived or represented: but this 
object is not the ground of aesthetic pleasure; I myself am the ground— 
I feel myself active or pleased, not over-against the object, but in it. 
‘Die spezifische Eigenart des aesthetischen Genusses besteht darin, dass 
dieser Genuss ist eines Gegenstandes, der doch, ebensofern er Gegen- 
stand des Genusses ist, nicht Gegenstand ist, sondern ich ... Die 
Einfithlung ist die Thatsache dass der Gegenstand Ich ist, und eben- 
damit das Ich Gegenstand.’ This ‘Einfiihlung’ is effected by what is 
called ‘innere Nachahmung’: when I involuntarily imitate the move- 
ments of another, my feeling of activity is bound up, not with my 
movement, but with that of the other which I see: with my feeling of 
activity I am entirely in the moving form which I see; I am spatially 
in its place, as it were; I am identical with it; ‘I feel myself free, light, 
proud.’ This is aesthetic imitation, and, at the same time, ‘ Einfithlung’ 
—it being always remembered, however, that the ego here is an ideal, not 
a practically operative, ego: see ‘Einfiihlung, innere Nachahmung, und 
Organempfindungen’ in the Archiv fiir die gesummte Psychologie, vol. i, 
pp. 185 ff. (1903), The theory of ‘ Einfiihlung’ advanced by Professor 
Lipps differs from the view which I am advancing, in laying more stress 
on ‘activity’. My view, while, of course, recognizing the motor element 
involved in all ideation, dwells chiefly on the superimposition of mental 
images upon the objects of aesthetic regard. 
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‘doubtless, more remarkable in it than elsewhere. Mental 
images, being products of that imitation,’ organic or con- 
sciously designed, by which we adapt ourselves to a 
uniform environment, or, rather, make for ourselves an 
environment suitable to our permanent nature, always 
tend to assume the character of archetypes over against 
sensible particulars. A sensible particular is a system of 
stimuli which calls for, and is answered by, and, indeed, 
is maintained as a definite system by, a system of habitual 
sensori-motor reactions corresponding. And the ‘image’ 
of the sensible particular is just this system of reactions, 
somewhere below sensation-par, preparing to rise to that 
level, or having fallen from it: that is, the image is the 
sense-particular, either expected, or remembered. In the 
latter case, the image doubtless often appears as an otiose 
imitation of reality; but, in the former case, is easily 
figured, and indeed rightly figured, as itself the reality, 
for it stands for our permanent attitude towards all par- 
ticulars of a certain kind.? The image, in this case, appears, 
no longer as the copy of a real thing, but as itself the real 
thing which must enter into, be present in, the particular, if 
the particular is to have existence at all. And this image, 
although it may appear to subsequent psychological observa- 
tion as a concept, a universal, a general rule, is, as actually 
experienced, an individual thing, and an individual thing 
which is not a mere pattern hanging idly in the mental 
chamber waiting to be copied by some one,’ but has, in itself, 
the forcee—‘the intrinsic motor force of an idea’*—whereby 

1 ¢The adaptation of all organisms,’ says Professor Baldwin (Mental 

Development in the Child and the Race, p. 278), ‘is secured by their tendency 
to act so as to reproduce or maintain stimulations which are beneficial '— 
this he calls ‘ organic imitation’ ; ‘ Contractility (p. 307), exhibiting itself 
in “organic imitation”, is the original form of adaptive reaction which 
works through the whole process of development’; and see also pp. 350 ff. 

2 All our higher conceptions,’ says Professor Royce (Outlines of 

Psychology, p. 291), ‘involve conscious imitations of things ’—and are well 


expressed in diagrams applicable to a great number of objects. 
° Cf. Spinoza, Eth. ii. 48, scholium. 


* Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 5. 
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it penetrates with its individuality into particulars, and, 
by so penetrating, makes them integral parts of the 
‘intelligible world’. 


Image, then, as Image, is naturally enough figured as | 


creative archetype. In discursive experience it is only occa- 
sionally so figured, its normal function there being that of | 
a universal, or general point of view, which it performs as. 
having had its individuality worn off by common use. 
But in Contemplation, especially in that which occurs in 
aesthetic experience, the Image is, not occasionally, but 
normally, figured as archetype; and I take it that in minds, 


like Plato’s, in which aesthetic experience bulks largely, | 
the peculiarities of that experience are apt to be reflected | 


in the discursive section of their experience. Such minds 
will show a more than ordinary tendency to figure images 
occurring in Discourse as individuals with creative force, 


rather than as universals or types. In Plato the tendency + 


is marked; but, as its origin in aesthetic experience has 
not been clearly recognized, its scope has been misappre- 
hended. The Critics, most of whom have attended too 
much to the letter of Plato’s text, where the «tin are con- 
cerned, and too little to its psychological interpretation, 
point to passages in which the separate thinghood of the 
elén as objects of Science is affirmed,' and meet the sugges- 
tion, that, in Science, Plato conceives them as ‘ points of 
view ’, with flat denial; at the same time ruling out of 
court, as ‘Socratic, not Platonic’, the doctrine of the early 
Dialogues, in which the «iin undoubtedly are, not separate 
things statically existent, but scientific points of view, con- 
cepts-in-use, dynamically existent. If the First Part of 


1 Of these passages Phaedrus 247 p may be taken as a typical instance ; 
and of the way in which their meaning is commonly conceived, Professor 
Burnet’s words may be taken as an authoritative expression: ‘The 
Ideas,’ he says (Mind, January, 1906, p. 98), ‘as such, never enter into 
a myth at all. Even in the Phaedrus myth, they appear but for a moment, 
and then with their usual technical names. There is no attempt to{ 
represent them mythically or even allegorically.’ 
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this Essay, with its psychological interpretation of the etdos 
in discursive experience, has succeeded in making out its 
case, the early Dialogues cannot be ruled out of court, for 
the view of the nature and function of the e?dos found 
in them is essentially that advanced throughout the whole 
series of the Dialogues—viz. that, in Discourse, the «idos 
is a point of view, either special to a particular inquiry 
(e.g. the notion of courage, or of ox, or of bed), or common 
to all inquiries (e.g. the form or category, of same- 
different)—a point of view which makes sensibilia intel- 
ligible in this world of Becoming, not a transcendental 
object of knowledge in another world of Being beyond. 
Psychology, having opened our eyes to this as Plato’s doc- 
trine of the eidos in discursive experience, and having also 
shown how statements affirming its separate thinghood 
may be explained by reference to aesthetic experience, 
has, 1 venture to think, set us on the way towards a 
point of vantage, our occupation of which is likely 
to put a good many textualists out of action. As it is, 
enough has been done already, I think, to relegate Plato’s 
statements about the separate thinghood of the efdos to 
their proper place. These statements can no longer be 
regarded as making it impossible to credit him with full 
recognition of the point-of-view character of the «idos in 
Discourse ; for we now see how natural it is that aesthetic 
experience should ‘contaminate’ the discursive experience of 
a man of his temperament and calibre, without at all vitiating 
his conception of the method of Discourse—without causing 
him for a moment to forget that, in Discourse, the efdos 
is not an individual Thing apart, but a point of view 
generally applicable. Plato was too much at home in the 
world of aesthetic experience not to be aware of its unique 
character—not to know that only in 2t are there ‘ Eternal 
and Immutable Archetypes’, beautiful individuals—not to 
know that these, and their Beauty (it too being an indi- 
vidual, now ‘separate’ from them, now ‘present’ in them), 
are existent only for Contemplation. 
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Recognizing then, first, that the tendency to figure the ), 
plastic type, the generalized image, the concept-in-use, of ~ 
discursive experience as an immutable archetype, is due 
largely to the ‘contamination’ of that experience by 
aesthetic experience ; and secondly, that Plato’s familiarity ’ 
with aesthetic experience was of the most intimate kind, 
we can say with confidence that he was not deceived when 
this tendency had its way in him. He knew well that the 
immutable thinghood, the beautiful individuality, which he 
sometimes felt himself constrained to ascribe to the concept- 
in-use of Discourse, exists only for aesthetic experience. 
He did not suppose that Discourse has its own eternal and | 
immutable ¢isy as well as Contemplation. He knew the 
unique products of Contemplation when he saw them afield 
in the region of Discourse. But not only was Plato deeply 
initiated in the mysteries of aesthetic experience ; he had 
also a grasp of scientific method which astonishes one more 
and more as one learns to read him candidly without the 
prejudice created by the Aristotelian Criticism of the 
Doctrine of Ideas: and it is exactly because he had, at once, 
this extraordinary grasp of scientific method, and this 
profound acquaintance with aesthetic experience, that we 
are justified in saying that, while it was natural that he 
should sometimes think and speak of the conceptual in- 
struments of science as eternal and immutable archetypes, 
he never allowed himself to make a ‘constitutive use’ of 
them as such in science. He always sets forth, and! 
employs, the method of science in a manner which 
implies that «én are plastic, not immutable—points of view 
taken in this world, not things apart by themselves in 
another world. It is a ‘regulative use’ in Discourse of 
the archetypes of Contemplation that Plato makes.’ He 
feels so sure of his ground as man of science, and critic of 
scientific method, that he is not afraid sometimes to look 
at scientific concepts en artiste, especially—and it is here 


1 So ‘Goethe explained the metamorphoses of plants by reference to 
a sort of Platonic idea of the absolute plant.’—Prof. W. P. Ker, On the 
Philosophy of History (Glasgow, 1909), p. 15, 
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\chiefly that ‘regulative use ’ comes in—where they are the 
‘concepts of the moral sciences. These concepts (his method 
of acquiring which, and handling as instruments of in- 
vestigation, defined once for all the procedure proper to the 
sciences in question) are something more than instruments 
of scientific investigation: they stand also for aims of 
endeavour: each one is a mot d’ordre for conduct, as well 
as a point of view for science, in evidence of which let such 


utterances serve aS:—‘The beauty of Holiness ;’—‘ The 
greatest of these is Charity ;’—‘ Justice is fairer than 
Morning or Evening Star;’—‘Starry Heaven above, and 


Moral Law within ;’—‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ The 
‘moral sciences’ differ from the ‘natural sciences’ in 
being more than ‘sciences’ addressed to the discursive 
intellect ; they appeal, at every turn, to imagination and 
feeling, and their ‘concepts’ easily become objects of 
Contemplation—beautiful individuals, eternal archetypes, 
haunting this world of daily work with their real presence. 
_ And it is because they mark ‘values’ of supreme im- 
portance for man’s life that the concepts of the ‘moral 
sciences’ appeal as they do to imagination and feeling, and 
become, at least in the eyes of a prophetic genius like 
Plato, objects of contemplation, beautiful individuals ‘ out 
of time’. This out-of-timeness which the value-concepts 
of morals and theology tend to assume, more readily than 
other concepts, in the eyes of the Prophet, while explaining, 
as it evidently does, much that it is otherwise difficult to 
understand in the Doctrine of Ideas, is, at the same time, 
a psychological fact of the greatest importance for the 
interpretation of such deliverances of the moral and religious 
consciousness as ‘Eternal and Immutable Morality’, ‘Im- 
mortality of the Soul’, ‘Personality of God’. In affirming 
these, the moral and religious consciousness is making 
certain concepts objects of ‘Contemplation ’, treating them 
as ‘ beautiful individuals’, taking them ‘out of time’. It 
is not to the point, where ‘values’ of such moment are 
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concerned, to say that these ‘beautiful individuals’ are 
mere creations of ‘Contemplation’, Let them be such; yet 
they are creations without which Human Nature would sink 
into accidie and pessimism, and come tonought. ‘It is not 
surprising, says Professor Hoffding,’ ‘that the religious 
consciousness should regard the time-relation as an im- 
perfection. The misfortune of development in time is due, 
more or less, to the fact that one period of life is looked 
upon merely as a means to another. Means and end are 
separated, and life is divided between work without any 
enjoyment and enjoyment without any work. Time is, for the 
most part, filled out with something which only has value 
because of, and in, its effects. Every advance in the art of 
education, in ethics and in sociology, implies an attempt to 
annul this, the worst of all dualisms. Just as no one man 
ought to be treated merely as a means for other men, so no 
single moment in a man’s life ought to be regarded merely 
as a means for the future. This will be avoided if work 
and development themselves acquire immediate value, and 
can thus themselves become ends or parts of an end. The 
child is something more than a man in the making ; child-— 
hood becomes an independent period of life, with its own 
special tasks and its own peculiar value. Every period of 
life, every piece of the course of time, must be thus con- 
ceived. Then, at last, it will be possible, in the midst of time, 
to live in Eternity, yet without sinking into mystic con- 
templation, The externality of the time-relation disappears. 
“ Eternity ” no longer appears as a continuation of Time, or 
as a distant time, but as the expression of the permanence 
of value throughout time’s changes.’ It is this ‘permanence 
of value throughout time’s changes’, revealed only to 
‘Contemplation’, that Prophets since the world began have 
been continually preaching to the men of their own, and of 
all, generations, in myth, in allegory, in dogma—and Plato’s 
Doctrine of an Eternal and Immutable Good, variously 


1 Prilosophy of Religion, pp. 56-7 (Eng. transl.). 
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manifested in Justice Itself, Temperance Itself, Courage 
Itself, and the other Forms of Moral Beauty, is his peculiar 
version of this one prophetic gospel which rests on ‘faith 
in the preservation of values’. 

So much by way of accounting psychologically for the 
intrusion of Eternal Archetypes into the region of Discourse; 
and so much by way of showing that their intrusion does 
not vitiate Plato’s view of the method required in that 
region. His double eminence, as artist and as man of 
science, guarantees the correctness of his use of Eternal 
Archetypes in Discourse: his use of them there is such 
that, while it satisfies the imaginative and emotional needs 
stimulated by contact with the subject-matter of the moral 
sciences—the sciences, after all, in which, together with the 
mathematical sciences, he was chiefly interested—it does 
not interfere with the conduct of the understanding proper 
to these, as to all other sciences. As I have put it, his use 
of Eternal Archetypes in Discourse is regulative, not 
constitutive. 

Let us now digress for a while from the psychology of 
the «fdos as Eternal Archetype, object of aesthetic Con- 
templation, with a regulative value in scientific Discourse, 
and consider the psychology of the etdos as Ideogram, with, 
as we shall see, a value in science distinct both from that 
of the Eternal Archetype and from that of the Concept. 
My reasons for discussing the ef3os as Ideogram here, in 
this Second Part, not in the First Part alongside of the 
eldos as Concept, are the following: the eidos as Ideogram, 
although its function is almost entirely in the region of 
Discourse, cannot be understood without a good deal of the 
psychology of aesthetic experience which is in place only 
in this Second Part: it resembles the efdos of aesthetic 
Contemplation, and differs from that of Discourse, in being 


1 ‘The relation between religion and ethics is a very simple one; 
‘religion is faith in the preservation of values, and ethics investigates 
the principles according to which the discovery and production of values 
take place.’ —Hiffding, Philosophy of Religion, pp. 378-4. 
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an individual, not a universal: and the experience in which 
its individuality is perceived sometimes ‘contaminates’ that 
in which the individuality of the «tdos as object of aesthetic 
Contemplation is perceived, that is, the réverie-image of 
aesthetic Contemplation is sometimes upheld by the motor 
force of the Ideogram—but, it must be added, only when 
that force is not strongly exerted ; for when it is strongly 
exerted, the experience is not that of Contemplation, 
but of Discourse—the artist is no longer in the réverie- 
state, but is thinking of how he is going to execute the 
work, and we, with his finished work before us, no longer 
see it through a dream, but are thinking out the process 
by which he executed it. These are my reasons for taking 
the «ldos as Ideogram, although its function is mainly within 
the region of Discourse, here, rather than in the First Part 
of this Essay ; the force of my reasons will be appreciated, 
I hope, in the perusal of what now follows, 

Let us, then, digress, for a while, from the ¢ldos for 
aesthetic Contemplation to the ¢léos as Ideogram with a 
function operative almost entirely within the region of 
Discourse. 

Here, again, it is the psychology of art, especially of 
graphic art, that throws light upon Plato’s doctrine. There 
is a function performed by the ey in science which is 
closely akin to that performed by ideograms in art. For the 
function of ‘ ideograms’,‘ideographic figures’, ‘ schemata’, 
‘active symbols ’, ‘images of interpretation or of traduction’, 
it will be sufficient to quote the words of a distinguished 
French writer on the psychology of art, M. Arréat :— 

‘Un peintre figuriste, he writes,’ ‘qui ne sazt pas l’animal, 
a des chevaux a placer dans une composition. II s’applique 
alors & l'étude du cheval; il prend des croquis, et se met 
dans la téte des “images”. Un cavalier expert pourra 
ensuite critiquer son tableau en connaisseur. Il garde done 
en mémoire, lui aussi, des images précises, auxquelles il 
a comparé celles du peintre. Il ne serait pas capable 


1 Mémoire et Imagination, pp. 28-9. 
#UEWLET N 
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cependant de dessiner un cheval ni de le peindre. <A quoi 
tient précisément cette différence? II ne suffit pas de dire 
que c’est faute d’exercice, car la faculté méme d’apprendre 
marque un véritable privilége. C’est d’abord faute d’images 
dinterprétation, ou de traduction: jentends par la des 
schémas visuo-moteurs, laissés par |’étude dans le cerveau du 
peintre, et grace auxquels sa représentation mentale peut 
prendre figure aussitét sur le papier ou la toile—des 
symboles actifs, en quelque sorte, qui sont comme les idées 
générales “ pittoresques”. Faire l'éducation des yeux et de 
la main consiste en somme A affiner la perception et a 
pourvoir la mémoire de ces idées générales pittoresques, de 
ces symboles, ou s’agrégeront & mesure les images actuelles. 
. . . Il faut que le peintre dispose, en définitive, de nom- 
breuses images d’interprétation, et qu’il les trouve au bout 
de ses doigts ; mais il faut encore qu'il ait assez de souplesse 
pour les ajuster continuellement 4 la réalité vivante.’ Again 
M. Arréat writes,! ‘Comparons les images visuelles dans 
un homme ordinaire et dans le peintre. Pour celui-la, ses 
images concrétes—figure d’une personne, forme et coloration 
d’un objet déterminé—restent le plus souvent vagues et 
fuyantes, ses images abstraites & peu pres vides: rouge, 
bleu, noir, blanc, arbre, animal, téte, bouche, bras, &e., ne 
sont guere que des mots, des symboles qui expriment une 
syntheése grossiére. Pour le peintre, au contraire, les images 
ont une précision de détails bien supérieure, et ce qui vit 
sous les mots ou dans les objets réels, ce sont des faits 
analysés, des éléments positifs de perception et de mouve- 
ment. La bouche, les yeux, le nez, les membres, les attitudes 
du corps, existent pour lui a l'état de représentations ayant 
un certain dessin ; il raméne toute chose vue a des schémas, 
que son ceil a appris 4 voir et sa main &dessiner. Apprendre 
& dessiner revient & se mettre dans les yeux et dans les 
doigts ces formes potentielles, sur lesquelles s’établiront les 
formes, vivantes, diverses 4 linfini. L’étude ne profite que 
dans la mesure ot elle aboutit & produire ces sortes de 
figures idéo-graphiques, résidu de l’observation patiente. 
On dit d’un artiste, qu'il a “1’éducation premiére”, quand il 
les posséde ; et celui qui ne réussit jamais & les acquérir 
aura manqué de génie.’ 


The function of sensori-motor (visual and auditory) ideo- 
graphic forms in the other arts—in poetry and music—is 


? op. cit. pp. 115-16. 
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similar. What it concerns us to note is that these ideo- 
graphic forms: are individuals, and active, and, as such, 
correspond closely to the fin as Plato often describes 
them, especially in passages relating to their employment, 
in Discourse, as mapadeiyyatra. Just as an individual—the 
réverie-image of an object natural or artefact, coming in 
with its transparency between us and that object, covers 
it, and transfigures it, in Contemplation, so, in Discourse 
too, there is a covering and transfiguration of the particular 
of sense by an individual of another kind—by the ideo- 
gram, which is a mental image, differing from the réverie- 
image in being more active: being a waking, not a dream 
image, and involving motor tendencies not constantly 
arrested, but always realizing themselves in the particular 
of sense, which, as finally apprehended, is, in fact, this 
sensori-motor image realized, this ideogram, or mapddevyna, 
getting, and in due course having got, itself ‘copied’. That | 
Plato transferred to his description of the procedure of the | 
man of science language descriptive of the procedure of the | 
painter who copies an original is quite plain. The Idea is 
a trapddevypa which the man of science ‘ looks steadily at’— 
amoBréne. mpds—and then recognizes again in the particulars | 
of sense which are ‘copied’ from it. Just as the eye and | 
hand of the painter are guided by an ideographic form 
existing somewhere ‘at the back of his mind ’—something 
‘without shape and without colour’, a picture in his head 
which is yet not a picture—while he copies the sensible 
object, the ostensible original of his work, so is the scientific 
man’s interpretation of the particulars of sense which pass 
before him in Discourse effected under the control of an 
outline-individual—not a concept, which is attention fixed 
directly on some interesting quality common to the par-’ 
ticulars, but a rough sketch, as it were, in his mind’s eye, 
which serves at least the negative purpose of securing the 
immediate rejection of any one of these particulars which 
does not possess the quality in question: any particular 
which the ideogram does not cover is seen at. once to be 
N2 
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irrelevant. Just as we have ideograms in our heads—a 
mental square, a mental circle, a mental triangle—corre- 
sponding to the various determinations of space which are 
presented in sense, so, but generally realized in less definite 
forms, we have mental sketches—as the pathological con- 
dition known as apraxia makes evident—without which we 
should not recognize particulars as likely to subserve any 
purpose whatever, that is, should not receive them as data 
of experience at all. ‘The objects of the external world,’ 
writes Professor Baldwin,! ‘are very complex mental con- 
structions. They are for the most part made by association 
. .. the motor contribution to each presented object is just 
beginning to be recognized in cases of disease called by 
a general term apraxia, i.e. loss of the sense of the use, 
function, utility, of objects. A knife is no longer recognized 
by these patients as a knife, because the patient does not 
know how to use tt, or what its purpose is, The complex 
system of elements is still there to the eye, all together: 
the knife is a thing that looks, feels, &., so and so. This 
is accomplished by the simple contiguous association of 
these elements, which has hardened into nervous habit. 
But the central link by which the object is made complete, 
by which, that is, these different elements were originally 
reproduced together, by being imitated? together in a 
simple act, this has fallen away. So the apperception, the 
synthesis which made the whole complex content a thing 
for recognition and use, this is gone.’ 

That which is lacking to the apraxia patient—the ideo- 
gram of ‘knife’, or whatever the instrument may be—the 
sensori-motor image, without the presence and operation 
of which, as recent psychology teaches us, sense is blind— 
this is just what Plato, in the Cratylus, calls the know- 
ledge of the use of an instrument, and identifies with 
knowledge of its Idea, or Pattern—for the expression 


' Mental Development in the Child and the Race, pp. 310-11. 
2 Cf, op. cit. p. 307, for ‘ organic imitation’. 
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dnoBiénwy mpds implies that the term zapdderyya is in | 
his mind. And it is sometimes truer to our actual experi- 
ence to present, as Plato does, this ideogram, or sensori- 
motor image, as an individual, as the Real Knife itself, 
than to present it as a common quality, or universal, 
inhering in particular knives. At the same time, this 
ideogram, or sensori-motor image, although an individual, | 
and source of energy, may well be described in the terms 
which Plato applies to the ein in the Phaedrus, as having 
no sensible qualities—247 © } yap adypdpatds te kal doynuari- 
otos kal dvadpys ovota: for it is as an anticipation of a 
sensible experience not yet actually present that this ideo- 
gram appears in consciousness: it is of the nature of the 
“absolute music in her head’ described by Mlle Blanche 
Lueas, or of those angels whom Teresa ‘ saw, without seeing 
them’. The student of recent Psychology has, therefore, | 
no difficulty in understanding how Plato can present the 
Idea, even in Discourse, as an individual, and an individual 
without sensible qualities. His pdvm Oeardy vo is, after all, 
as applicable to such an individual as it is to the content 
of a concept. But, while the Idea as sensori-motor image, 
or ideogram, and the Idea as scientific point of view, or 
concept, certainly appear as two distinguishable «percus 
in Plato’s methodology—the latter being, perhaps, more 
prominent in the Dialogues of the ‘Socratic Group’, the 
former gaining ground afterwards—yet these two are con- 
stantly blended in his mind into one composite whole—into 
the Idea apprehended as centre of an individual force 
which is in the act of distributing itself among particulars, 
so that it appears in them as a common quality—this 
common quality being seized in them by the scientific 
inquirer just in so far as he is also aware of the individual 
force which manifests itself in the common quality. This 
tendency in Plato’s mind to combine concept and ideogram, 
so that the Idea in Discourse appeared to him at once as 
general point of view and as individual—at once as xa@¢éAov 
and as ovcla, a conjunction which Aristotle could make 
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nothing of !—did not, however, stop at the stage where the 
ideogram is experienced, as an individual indeed, but with- 
out sensible qualities. Plato was pre-eminently a visualizer, 
and his ideograms were always apt to become eye-images ; 
while his concepts, although reached by dialectic, were apt 
to become in the end closely associated with these eye- 
images. The Idea was at once a scientific point of view, 
and a visible thing. And a beautiful visible thing. We 
have seen how he perceived the Idea of Beauty as some 
sensible object's own Beauty—as the sensible object itself 
seen in a dream—seen afar, though so near. But, in truth, 
other Ideas were often envisaged by him in the same way, 
as sensible things after a fashion. Of course he tells us 
that they are ‘intelligible’, not ‘sensible’, that they are 
‘ without shape or colour’ (a statement which the psycho- 
‘logy of the ideogram enables us to understand); but how 
difficult he finds it to keep them true to this description! 
They are always just taking on the form of visual images : 
even while he is telling us that those nurslings of the 
Plain of Truth are invisible, how he makes us see them 
growing there like flowers all in bright array! And the 
Idea of the Good, how it shines in the Intelligible Heaven ! 
Relations, which are, of course, intelligible, not sensible, 
are always materializing themselves as visible symbols— 
symbols which, for a mind so enamoured of beauty as 
Plato’s, have a charm in themselves, apart from their 
utility as symbols.2 A parallel (I mention it only as a 

1 See Met. B. 6. 1003 a 8, and M. 9. 1086 a 32. 

2 Those for whom the Doctrine of Ideas has a fascination are not 
‘motors’—‘les moteurs,’ says M. Queyrat (L’Imagination chez Venfant, 
p. 81), ‘ne voient pas, n’entendent pas leur pensée, mais ils la parient.’ 
‘Handy,’ ‘mechanical’ people, and very ‘fluent’ people, do not ‘rest’, or 
‘contemplate’, or ‘concentrate’: they have habit, as opposed to interest (see: 
Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 292); they are defi- 
cient in épws : see also M, Queyrat (op. cit. p. 109) for the independence of 
the motor and the visual tendencies, and how one tendency may domi- 
nate a man, so that when he loses it, by disease, he is helpless. Thus 
Dr. Charcot records the case of a man with highly developed power of 


visualization who lost it entirely, and could not remember or recognize 
places, faces, or colours when he saw them. 
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pwrallel) to Plato’s experience here may be found in cases 
recorded ? of the visualization of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
The passage from one number to another—a relation 
‘apprehended by intellect only ’, a relation ‘ without shape, 
or colour, or any sensible quality’—appears in sensible 
form, and only in sensible form, to certain minds: appears 
as a passage over definitely qualified ground—in one case 
known to me the passage from 12 to 13 takes, ‘always and 
necessarily,’ the form of a steep slope down to a dark ditch 
at the bottom; and on the farther side of the ditch there 
is a reddish-coloured rising ground, recognized as answering 
to the other ‘teens, with what answers to 20 making the 
top of the hill—no ‘figures’ being seen anywhere, only 
ground. This picture always and necessarily rising up 
when the patient ‘thinks’ 12-13, might be called the 
‘Idea’, or ‘ Pattern’, which gives reality and significance 
to all 12-13’s. In some such way, one may surmise, Plato 
tended to visualize all relations—Identity, Equality, Justice. 
He knew well that for science, and even for artistic 
experience, the Ideas are not sensililia; but his language, 
psychologically interpreted, indicates that, as a matter of 
fact, he visualized them—some of them more clearly, some 
less clearly—as sensibilia. And, in visualizing them, he 
only did, perhaps with more vivid results than occur in 
the experience of most people, what we are all bound, in 
some fashion or other, to do when we ‘think relations’. 
Relations, such as Identity, Equality, Justice, are, after all, 
ideals; and, just because they have no adequate sensible 
embodiments, we are fain to clothe them in fantastical 
embodiments, which, by an easy act of make-believe, we 
regard as adequate: the effort of holding them up as ideals 
produces a state of fatigue and puzzlement, which finds 
relief in images: we symbolize our ideals—some of us, in 
the form of words imaged, for the eye of reader, or ear of 


1 See Mr. Francis Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment: section on ‘Number-Forms’. 
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listener, or vocal organs of speaker, or hand of writer,’ 
some of us in the form of objects behind these words, so 
that Identity, Equality, Justice, and the like, become 
colours, or things, or persons, or places, somewhere—some- 
where, perhaps, in the undiscovered region of Mount Abora, 
or, it may be, nearer home. And yet they are, all the 
while, the conceptual instruments by employing which 
science is enabled to handle the data of sense: their 
fantastical embodiment, if kept within due bounds, hinders 
their employment as instruments of science not in the 
least, indeed, may be thought to make that employment 
possible; for, without the support of the make-believe 
which I have referred to, they could hardly long survive 
the ordeal of being confronted with ‘facts’ and always 
found not to correspond with them. It is the make-believe 
of ‘ Let line AB equal line CD’ in that ‘ fantastical’ thing, 
the geometer’s diagram, which renders possible the use of 
the Idea, Ideal, or Concept, of ‘ Equality’ as an instrument 
of geometrical science: here the fantastical object is near 
home, and its ideal-sustaining power is plain and easily 
understood ; but an object of make-believe situated some- 
where in the region of Mount Abora may exercise the 
same power—the power, be it noted, of an Individual. 
The concept, the steady point of view from which the 
sensible data are regarded, is, indeed, a ‘universal’; but 
this universal, this steady point of view, would never have 
been gained, and, gained, could not be held fast, except 
from the standing-ground of the mapddevyna, an Individual : 
an Individual, however, which, since it sustains the 


1 <«M. Charcot,’ says M. Arréat (Mémoire et Imagination, pp. 1-2), 
‘lorsqu’il introduisit dans la langue psychologique les qualificatifs de 
visuel, auditif, moteur, qui depuis ont eu si grande fortune, les avait appli- 
qués & une mémoire restreinte, celle des mots. On ne pouvait s’en tenir 
la. Si les mots reviennent plutot & la mémoire, chez certains malades, 
sous la forme d’images visuelles (le mot vu), auditives (le mot entendu), 
ou motrices (le mot articulé ou écrit), il est clair pourtant que ces cas 
pathologiques nous donnent & Ja fois une analyse curieuse du fait normal 
et Ja possibilité de dispositions individuelles affectant l'ensemble de 
Vintelligence.’ 
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‘ universal ’, cannot, we say to ourselves, be any ‘imperfect’ 
object of sense-presentation : it must be an object, belong- 
ing to the realm of mental representation, which make- 
believe can posit as ‘perfect’. There is really nothing to 
surprise the student of modern Psychology in Plato’s 
insistence on a world of perfect Individual Forms, a mundus 
intelligrbilis, beyond this mundus sensibilis of imperfect 


manifestations ; and no difficulty in seeing how these two | 


worlds come into touch with each other. 


Hitherto my main object, in this Second Part, has been to , 


show how the influence of the réverie-image of Contem- 
plation (the ideogram of waking experience often co-operat- 


ing with it) accounts for Plato’s tendency to substantiate © 


the concept of Discourse; and, at the same time, explains | 


the sharp separation, which he is so fond of insisting upon, 


between the vonrdy and the aic@nrév. No mere scientific © 


concept could be separated by any methodologist from the 
sensibilia which it renders intelligible, as the vonrév seems 
to be separated from the aic@nrév in passages to be found 
throughout the whole range of the Dialogues; and, as we 
have seen in the First Part of this Essay, Plato, indeed, 
takes the greatest pains—devoting whole Dialogues to the 
task—to show that science is impossible, if the separation 
is insisted upon. Yet he is always falling into phrases in 
which he seems to insist upon it. This inconsistency we 
have traced to the contamination of the experience of Dis- 
course by that of aesthetic Contemplation : the vonrév, qua 
‘separate from’ the aic@yrdv, is, we have seen, a mental 
representation, while the aic@nrdy is a sense-presentation— 
and what greater difference can there be, for the mind 
endowed with aesthetic susceptibility, than that between 
these two!' The sense-presentation is a transient event ; 


1 The following passage in M. Arréat’s Mémoire et Imagination, pp. 106-7, 
may be quoted for the truth—of far-reaching import, I hold, for aesthetic 
theory—that itis the imaged, not the actually presented, landscape 
which inspires the artist, especially the musical and poetical artist : 
‘Ernest Reyer (Notes de musique, p. 150) n’est point ‘‘de l’avis de ceux qui 
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‘the mental representation is a Thing of Beauty, unique, 
-unchangeable—the one is 
The voice I hear this passing night, 
the other is 
The self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth. 

Now let us pass from the réverie-image as invading the 
region of Discourse (where it sometimes finds the ideogram 
an ally), and conclude this Essay with notice of the 
Phaedrus myth, and the Discourse of Diotima in the Sym- 
posium, where that image is to be seen reigning in its own 
region of Contemplation. 

The outlines of the Psychology of Contemplation, or 
Concentration, have already, I hope, been sufficiently traced, 
and I now ask the reader of the Phaedrus myth (246 a ff.), 
and of Diotima’s Discourse (Sympos. 202 D ff), to take it 
that the ecstasy described in both passages, and called pavia 
in the Phaedrus, is, psychologically understood, ‘concentra- 
tion,’ and, more especially, the concentration of the Prophet, 
as I have tried to distinguish him from the Artist; for the 
Beauty which is its object is an awful Presence compelling, 
rather than an attractive Personality inviting, regard. 

There is a difference between the Phaedrus myth and 
the Discourse of Diotima which I consider to be of great 
importance, and would begin by calling attention to: that 
which first induces the ecstasy of the patient in the one 
piece differs profoundly from that which first induces it in 
prétendent que Weber a noté l’une des pages les meilleures de son ceuvre 
(la scéne de la fonte des balles dans Freyschiitz), assis au pied méme de la 
cascade de Geroldsau, 4’ Vheure ou la lune argente de ses rayons le bassin 
dans lequel l’eau s’engouffre et bouillonne”’. L’inspiration n'a dé jaillir 
en lui que plus tard ‘‘avee le souvenir du lieu fantastique qu’il avait 
visité.” Le paysagiste, ajoute Reyer, travaille sur place, “mais il est 
rare que le poéte et le musicien traduisent, & V’instant méme ou elle 
se produit, impression que leur donne l’aspect d’une vallée sombre ou 
d’un riant paysage.”. . . ‘ Les beaux paysages, écrivait Berlioz 4 Richard 
Wagner, les hautes cimes, les grands aspects de la mer, m’absorbent 
complétement, au lieu de provoquer chez moi la manifestation de la 


pensée. Je sens alors et ne saurais exprimer. Je ne puis dessiner la 
lune qu’en regardant son image au fond d’un puits,’’’ 
S S p 


— 
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the other. In the Phaedrus myth ecstasy begins with— 
this must not be blinked by the admirers of Plato—with 
the awakening of unnatural passion, which is, doubtless, 
‘conquered’: but the resulting so-called ‘right’, or pure, 
love is not, we must contend, to be freed, by any ‘ conquest’ 
in that field, from the taint of its origin or from risk of 
reversion to type. No praise of its ‘purity’ can alter the 
fact that, as Aristotle holds (Z. NV. vii. 5, and Plato himself 
seems to agree in Laws 841 bp), the man who has this 
passion, even if he conquer it, is outside the pale of human 
morality and immorality. That Plato should have trifled 
with this elementary truth of psychology and morals, if only 
to the extent of borrowing a word with a bad meaning in 
order to give it a good meaning (see Syimpos. 211 B), is a 
melancholy fact,the thought of which broods over one’s read- 
ing of the Phaedrus myth, the most brilliant piece, to my 
mind, in the whole range of his writings. That Plato’s Vision 
of the Eternal Beauty, however, was the result of some erotic 
incident in his own life is, I think, a gratuitous supposi- 
tion. The Eternal Beauty was seldom far from his sight ; 
his vision of it was nothing exceptional, and is more 
naturally accounted for by the steady influence of his 
temperament—that ‘prophetic’ temperament, the psycho- 
logy of which I have described and illustrated—than by 
any startling episode in his life. When it is assumed that 
the erotic experience so vividly described in the Phaedrus 
myth must have been his own, too little account is taken, 
it seems to me, of the fact that he was a great dramatist 
to whom the manners of his nation and age gave ample 
opportunity of observing in others the experience in ques- 
tion. It is true that he giorified it; but that might well 
be just because he knew it only as dramatist. None the 
less, his sympathy with it—even though we recognize the 
dramatic nature of that sympathy—is a painfully signi- 
ficant fact. What a world of difference there is between 
Plato’s attitude and Dante’s! Plato’s Lovers at last get 
wings of the same feather in Heaven for their Love’s sake; 
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Brunetto Latini, Dante’s divine pity for whom is one of 
the most deeply touching things in the whole Commedia, 
walks his weary round in Hell.? 

The ecstasy of Diotima’s Discourse, on the other hand, is, 
notwithstanding an expression just now alluded to (Sympos. 
211 8), the purified, or etherialized, form of natural passion. 

Differing profoundly in this respect, the Phaedrus myth 
and Diotima’s Discourse agree in making the Contempla- 
tion of Eternal Beauty man’s chief end. This end may 
sometimes, we are given to understand, be realized in one 
intense moment of eestasy (Sympos. 210 £); but more often 
it is achieved in detail by those who, in the pursuit of 
art and science, and in the conduct of their daily lives, 
‘remember aright’ who see the Work of artist, the 
Theory of man of science, the Virtue of citizen, as beaw- 
tiful, and enjoy eternal and immutable moments in the 
Contemplation of these objects—moments which, when 
they wake to the duties and pursuits of daily life, are 
‘remembered ’,? and make all the difference to their outlook 
upon life. That is, the Idea of Beauty has a regulative 
value ; or, rather, is the regulative value of any Idea what- 
ever—the value which any Idea whatever has simply as 
being object of Contemplation, as being, in one word, 
beautiful. Did Ideas not thus, ever and anon, rivet our 
attention to themselves separately by individual beauty, 
awaken our wonder, fill us with the awe of their real 
presence, they would often have difficulty in maintaining 
themselves as instruments of Discourse. And the Ideas 
with which the natural sciences work are no more inde- 
pendent of the strength which is thus derived from the 
‘Idea of Beauty’ than are those which the moral sciences 
employ. The xdipag, as we may call it, of Diotima recog- 
nizes this fully—xadd oopara, kara émirndeduata, Kara a0r)- 
para, av7o TO Kaddv (Sympos. 211 c). The End is Contem- 
plation, as the Beginning is Contemplation. The Beginning 


ifs. 
2 This is, doubtless, a case of ‘affective memory’: see supra, p. 162. 
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is made when some instance, seen with the eye of contem- 
plative réverie, shines out as beautiful; then, other in- 
stances are seen to have the same characteristic ; then, 
the law of their beautiful characterization, and the laws of 
the characterization of other groups, are abstracted by 
thought—we are now in the region of Discourse, and ‘on 
the move’, but always ready to ‘rest’ for a moment now 
and then, and realize in consciousness the beauty of the 
laws which we are abstracting for the service of morals 
and science: and so, through spheres, included always in 
larger spheres, of connected laws, the Ascension is made, 
as of a xAtywagé of Purification, till, suddenly, the Beatific 
Vision bursts upon the eyes of the pvorns. After years, it 
may be, of laborious thinking, he attains, in one supreme 
moment of intuition (Sympos. 210 £ é£aipyns), to the Perfect 
Initiation. The object of this intuition is described in 
language which has puzzled and misled critics from Aris- 
totle downwards, and evidently needs for its interpretation 
a psychological key which they do not possess. It is 
described as a Marvel, as a Thing of Beauty, as Eternal 
Being without generation or corruption or increase or 
decrease, as an Absolute without material embodiment of 
any kind or inherence in aught else, always abiding in 
Itself, with Itself (Sympos. 210 & ff.). In the contemplation 
of this Beauty man is immortal—not as individual, but as 
partaker of the continuous life of knowledge and noble 
conduct which individuals, inspired by the vision of this 
Beauty, from generation to generation, maintain. Thus 
this mortal puts on immortality. All men endeavour to 
eternalize themselves, in their children after the flesh, or 
their children after the spirit—their works, poems, laws, 
and such like; but the highest kind of self-eternalization 
is the education of each younger generation in Philosophy. 
Plato was a childless man; and was, moreover, as Professor 
Natorp suggests,! doubtless thinking of his own work in 
the Academy. 
 p. 66. 


ae 
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The Symposiwm recognizes only the immortality of pro- 
creation, and of spiritual, rather than of physical, procreation. 
It does not recognize ‘personal immortality’. Professor 
Natorp will have it that the Symposiwm, with its non- 
personal immortality, throws light back on the meaning of 
‘immortality’ in the Phaedo, which he places immediately 
before the Symposiwm.1 I do not think that the attempt 
either to reconcile, or to find important differences between, 
the ‘immortality’ of two such widely separated pieces as 
the Phaedo and Symposiwm is justified. Surely the im- 
pending death of a beloved friend, in the Phaedo, makes it 
necessary, or natural, to think of ‘personal immortality ’ ; 
while a non-personal immortality is quite in place in the 
Symposiwm, concerned, as it is, with épws, the desire of 
procreation. The motif is entirely different in each 
Dialogue. 

That ecstasy, procured by initiatory rites, was in Plato’s 
mind when he wrote the Phaedrus myth and Diotima’s 
Discourse he plainly gives us to understand ; and it is the 
psychology of ecstasy, or concentration, as I have tried to 
outline it in this Essay, which gives the key to the Doctrine 
of Ideas as set forth in these pieces. Further, as I have 
shown elsewhere,” it was the presentment of the Doctrine 
in these pieces (together with the mythological presentment 
of it in the 7imaeus), not the logical presentment of it, 
which really ‘caught on’. It was the Idea for Contempla- 
tion, not the Idea for Discourse, which really ‘caught on’. 
For the Alexandrine Neoplatonists, and for all practising 
Platonists, their successors, down to our own day, the Doc- 
trine of Ideas is that set forth mythically in the Phaedrus, 


' pp. 166-7. Dr. Horn, on the other hand, places the Pkaedo after the 
Symposium: he thinks (Platonstudien, ii. 279) that Plato found the earthly 
immortality of the Symposiwm (quite a new idea which struck him) so 
unsatisfactory, that, in the Phaedo and Republic, he returned to his old 
doctrine of personal immortality. These minute inquiries, as I have 
said (supra, p. 85), detecting alterations in Plato’s views from Dialogue to 
Dialogue, ignore the capital fact that he was a dramatist, 

2 Myths of Plato, pp. 475 ff. 
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Symposiwm, and Timaeus : the logical side of the Doctrine 
never seems. to have interested people. Notably, for the 
two modern Philosophers, Leibniz and Schopenhauer, who 
have made the finest and the most original use of the 
Doctrine of Ideas—the one in Theology, the other in 
Aesthetics—and have best interpreted the secret of its 
perennial attractiveness, it is the Idea as object of Contem- 
plation, not the Idea as instrument of Discourse, that 
matters. And Spinoza’s Res sub specie aeternitatis conci- 
pere, too, is near akin to Plato’s contemplation of the Eternal 
Idea, being, as Professor Hoffding contends in an illumin- 
ating passage,’ an affective and aesthetic, far more than an 
intellectual and scientific, attitude. It is by ‘ concentration ’, 
as set forth in the Fifth Part of Spinoza’s Zthics,? that: his 
porns attains to the sense of ‘ out-of-timeness’, and, with 
it, to the sense of ‘immortality ’: ‘iam certi sumus mentem 
aeternam esse quatenus res sub aeternitatis specie concipit,’ 
he says ;? with which dictum the following pronouncement 
of Schopenhauer * bears close comparison: ‘Wer nun sich 
in die Anschauung der Natur so weit vertieft und verloren 
hat, dass er nur noch als rein erkennendes Subject da ist, 
wird eben dadurch unmittelbar inne, dass er als solches die 
Bedingung, also der Trager, der Welt und alles objectiven 
Daseins ist.... Er zieht also die Natur in sich hinein, so 
dass er sie nur noch als ein Accidenz seines Wesens 
empfindet. In diesem Sinne sagt Byron: 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 


Wie aber sollte, wer dieses fiihlt, sich selbst, im Gegensatz 
der unverginglichen Natur, fiir absolut verginglich halten ? 
Ihn wird vielmehr das Bewusstsein dessen ergreifen, was 
der Upanischad des Veda ausspricht : Hae omnes creaturae 
in totum ego sum, et praeter me aliud ens non est.’ 


1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 124 (Eng. transl.), 
2 Eth, v. 25-38. 5 Eth, v. 31, scholium. 
4 Weltials Wille wnd Vorstellung, i. 218. 
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Let me now add, in conclusion, a few pages on the 
Doctrine, or Myth, of ‘ Recollection’, by way of summa- 
rizing the results reached in the Second Part of this Essay. 

The Meno, admittedly a Dialogue of the early period, 
presents the Doctrine of Ideas as a Doctrine of dvdurnors, 
and so does the 7imaews, one of the latest of the series. 
The connexion between the Doctrine of Ideas and avayrnots 
is throughout present, and in the Phaedo and Phaedrus 
prominently present, to Plato’s mind. We may hope, 
then, to get to the heart of the Doctrine of Ideas, to that 
in it which explains at once its obscurity for outsiders 
like Aristotle, and its perennial attractiveness for others, 
if we succeed in discovering the psychological meaning 
of dvdprnors. 

In ordinary cases of ‘ Recollection’ an object now pre- 
sented to sense recalls quite definitely a similar object 
experienced in the past, the old, as well as the new—the 
past, as well as the present—belonging to the ‘ wide-awake’ 
world ; for example, I go into a palm-house, and see there 
a palm-tree, which I recognize at first sight as being like 
one which I definitely remember having seen on a visit to 
the Oasis of Biskra, a visit which is part of the continuous 
text of my wide-awake workaday life; and such ‘ recogni- 
tion’ of the new as, in a sense, old, is always welcomed as 
an eminently satisfactory experience: one feels that one 
is ‘keeping up the continuity of one’s life’, ‘ profiting by 
past experience ’, ‘ getting on ’, ‘ not losing one’s way in the 
unknown’. This wide-awake ‘satisfactory’ recollection or 
recognition I would call Empirical Recollection or Recog- 
nition. But, if we consider the account of dvdyynois given 
in the Meno (81), we find that it is exactly this kind of 
Empirical Recollection which, as $d£a, is shown to be insuffi- 
cient. The Empirical Recollection in which 8é£a consists 
must be superseded by another kind of Recollection, by that 
in which émornun consists. What, then, is it that this other 
kind of Recollection recalls? It recalls, the Meno tells us, 
not the particular or effect, but the universal or cause; 
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the ‘ Recollection’ in which émorjyn consists is airias Aoytopds 
—it is the successful thinking out of the causal context of 
a given object of sense, by bringing to bear on that object 
the right ‘points of view’, general and special. Here, 
although it is not, as in the case of the Biskra palm-tree, 
a mere particular that we ‘ recollect ’, but a ‘ point of view’, 
yet we are still in the wide-awake world of Discourse, and 
our ‘ Recollection’ is still ‘Empirical’, We must therefore 
distinguish, it would appear, two kinds of ‘ Empirical Recol- 
lection’. But there is an dvdurnos which differs toto caelo 
from this‘ Empirical Recollection’, whether of particular or 
of universal—there is a Transcendental Recollection ; and it 
is the Meno itself, with the mythical setting which it gives 
to its strictly methodological account of dvduynos, which 
prepares us for it, and for an entirely new answer to the 
question, ‘What is it, then, that we recollect?’ ‘On the 
occasion of the presentation of sensible objects resembling 
them, we recollect the Eternal Ideas which grow in the 
Supercelestial Plain of Truth—Existences without shape, 
or colour, or any other sensible quality.’ This is Plato’s 
answer in the Phaedrus myth. 

How are we to describe psychologically, and explain, the 
experience pictured thus? That there is a real experience 
behind this picture of the Ideas growing in the Plain of 
Truth—a real experience capable of psychological descrip- 
tion and explanation, there can be no doubt. The high- 
strung language of the Phaedrus myth is not mere rhetoric ; 
it is honest. What, then, is the experience which it expresses ? 
What is the object of Transcendental Recollection? It is 
something, we are told, which cannot be perceived by sense, 
something without sensible qualities, If it is not asensible 
object, is it, then, a conceptual object? No, it is not a con- 
ceptual object either—it is not a universal, a general point 
of view, a law of nature. The Idea, merely as point of 
view or law of nature, could not have stirred that amor 
intellectualis with which devotees have always regarded it. 
It is essentially as feeling of some sort—feeling always 
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ready to condense itself, as it were, round some image 
which it transfigures—that the experience of the pawdpevos 
who ‘ recollects the Idea’ must be conceived, if the perennial 
fascination of the Doctrine of Ideas is to be adequately 
accounted for. If Plato had planted his Plain of Truth 
with Passions and Delights, instead of with Virtues and 
Sciences, we might perhaps have understood him more 
easily when he describes its nurslings as without shape, or 
colour, or any of the qualities which belong to objects of 
sense or to their faintest images; but, even as it is, his 
description is not really open to misunderstanding, if 
reviewed in the light of present-day psychology. It is not 
primarily an ‘object’ that is ‘recollected’, but a feeling 
that is awakened, in the ecstatic experience, the psychology 
of which explains the Phaedrus picture in particular, and 
generally accounts for the fascination exercised by the tenet 
of Eternal Separate Existences behind the flux of sensibles. 
This tenet has, as we have seen, a large methodological 
significance; but its methodological significance does not 
account for its fascination. 

There are two kinds of dvaurynois, then: (1) Empirical 
Recollection, in which either (a) a similar particular is re- 
called, or (b) a general point of view is taken, a law of 
nature is conceived: and (2) Transcendental Recollection, in 
which a feeling is awakened by the presence of some 
sensible object—a feeling which is always ready to condense 
itself, as it were, round, to ‘fringe’, an image, so that 
the image becomes transfigured, becomes an object of 
wonder, and takes rank as archetype of the sensible object, 
of which it is, after all, the mental representation. 

It is with what, in the present connexion, it is convenient 
to call Transcendental Recollection that the Second Part of 
this Essay has been all along concerned. Our psychological 
account of this variety of experience began by taking note 
of the distinction between Discourse and Contemplation ; 
and it was shown that the object of Contemplation is the 
individual regarded as end, while particulars, regarded con- 
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veniently as instances of a law to be evolved or applied, 
are the objects of Discourse. In Discourse we never rest in 
any presented object, but always pass from it back, in 
recollection, to similar objects, and forward, in expectation, 
to a future conceived as containing objects likely to resemble 
those recollected in the past, the objects reviewed in the 
process being interesting, not in themselves, but as vehicles 
of some common quality serviceable for some ulterior end. 
But sometimes the presented object is such as to claim 
Contemplation for itself, and to exclude ‘ recollection’ and 
‘expectation’ of objects resembling it in the possession of 
some serviceable quality. A common case of such exclusion 
is where the object presented to sense is very familiar— 
either belongs to a class of objects with which one has 
been intimately acquainted ever since one could remember 
anything, such as a bird in the bush, a cloud in the sky, a 
rose in the garden; or else is a singular object specially con- 
nected with one’s own life, such as a bit of intimately known, 
dearly loved landscape, or a picture which one has seen from 
childhood hanging in its own place. Here there is no 
‘Empirical Recollection’—no calling up of ‘similar instances’ 
out of an object-filled past continuous with the present 
moment—no bringing of a convenient point of view to bear 
on an object requiring interpretation. One’s experience is 
simply that of acquiescence in the familiar present. But 
it is just out of such acquiescence—especially if the object 
be a singular object, long familiar, now seen again after 
lapse of time, as when the bit of intimately known, dearly 
loved, landscape is revisited, or one enters the room, and 
there is the picture on the wall just as one left it years ago 
—it is out of such acquiescence in the familiar present 
that, for some minds, a sudden flash of Transcendental 
Recollection is apt to lighten—recollection of the Real 
Landscape, which is not a landscape, of the Real Picture, 
which is not a picture, known, long ago, far away some- 
where—and yet, see! it is here! it is ‘present’ in this 
landscape, in this picture—visibly present—for surely I see 
02 
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the landscape, the picture, before me, so altered that I cannot 
take my eyes off it, it is beeome so wonderful, so beautiful ! 

Naive acquiescence in the familiar object present to sense 
has suddenly passed into wondering Contemplation of it; 
and the Contemplation has become more and more intense, 
till one is ‘lost’ in the Contemplation, and its object is 
‘eternalized "—the ‘ Eternal Idea’, known long since, is 
revealed in the sensible object—literally 77 it. This is the 
ecstatic experience which finds imaginative expression in 
the Myth, as it must be called, of Eternal Unchangeable 
Ideas—existences without shape, or colour, or any other 
quality by which objects of sense are characterized—exist- 
ences which are what objects of sense were before they came 
here—existences which are these objects not yet realized, 
not yet apprehended by human sense, but still abiding as 
‘ Possibilities’ in the Mind of God—so Leibniz figures them 
in the Théodicée—uurslings of the Plain of Truth, beyond 
the region of Space and Time—so they are described in the 
Phaedrus myth. 

This ‘ Transcendental Recollection ’, this ‘recollection of 
that which has no shape, or colour, or other sensible 
quality’, I regard as the experience by expressing which 
the Doctrine of Ideas obtained, and continues to maintain, 
its immense vogue; and the ‘value’ of the experience, as 
an element in the Life of Art and Religion, has nothing, 
I take it, to fear from any psychological explanation such 
as that in which I have attempted to bring ‘ objects without 
shape, or colour, or any other sensible quality ’ into relation 
with such doctrines as those of ‘ affective states produced 
by arrest of sensori-motor tendencies ’, ‘emotional memory ’, 
‘psychic dissociation’, ‘ideographic schemata’. ‘To plead 
the organic causation of a religious state of mind in 
refutation of its claim to possess superior spiritual value 
is quite illogical and arbitrary, unless one have already 
worked out in advance some psycho-physical theory con- 
necting spiritual values in general with determinate sorts 
of physiological change. Otherwise none of our thoughts 
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and feelings, not even our scientific doctrines, not even our | 
dis-beliefs, could retain any value as revelations of the 

truth, for every one of them without exception flows from 

the state of their possessor’s body at the time. . . . In the 

natural sciences and industrial arts it never occurs to any 

one to try to refute opinions by showing up their author’s 

neurotic constitution. Opinions here are invariably tested 

by logic and experiment, no matter what may be their 

author’s neurological type. It should be no otherwise with 

religious opinions. Their value can only be ascertained by 

spiritual judgements directly passed upon them, judgements 

based on our own immediate feeling primarily; and) 
secondarily on what we can ascertain of their experimental 

relations to our moral needs and to the rest of what we 

hold as true.’ 


1 Professor W. James, The Varieties of Religious Laperience, pp. 14 and 17. 
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NOTE ON MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
(See supra, p. 153). 


The Dean of Christ Church writes to me :—‘ Mozart’s way of 
composing was probably rather exceptional—at any rate there 
are composers whose proceedings did not resemble Mozart’s in 
the least, so far as we can tell.’ . . . ‘ Beethoven’s melodies, 
however simple to all appearance, were not attained suddenly, 
but by successive corrections of an imperfect idea. In his 
note-books (which are extant) there are notes of attempts at 
tunes which when completed were so simple that it is difficult 
to understand how he can have failed to hit them off at the 
very first effort... On the other hand, the texture of his 
composition is, as a rule, very much closer than that of Mozart ; 
and one would say, looking on from outside, that it represents 
not merely effort at producing the melodies, but elaborate 
thought of a quasi-logical character in their exposition and 
treatment.’ 

With regard to what Musical Experience itself is, the Dean 
writes :—‘ There are two points I should like to mention—one 
is this: that musicians seem to me to be distinctive in that 
their language is simply emotion. ... The world when they 
are thinking musically seems to be an emotional whole rather 
than an intellectual whole or system of laws. .. . The musician 
does in the way of emotion what Spinoza wanted done from the 
philosophical side. He sees his emotion sub specie aeternitatis ; 
but this does not mean that he defines it calmly and places it 
in a system, but that the whole world is swallowed up in 
it... . Again, it is possible for a musician to get his emotional 
stimulus from some very small circumstance. The last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s last Quartett is called Der schwergefasste 
Entschluss. The movement is introduced by three phrases set 
to the words “ Must it be ?—it must be—it must be ” (Muss es 
sein ?—es muss sein—es muss sein). These are part, not of 
a tragic reflection on fate, but of a dialogue with Beethoven’s 
cook as to some dish for his dinner. This has set up the 
whole emotions of the man.’ 


* See Grove’s Dictionary of Music, art. Beethoven, p. 230, ed. 1904. 
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Henry Birkhead. By J. W. Macxait. 8vo, Is. net. 


Biographical Memoir of Dr. William Markham, Arcb- 
bishop of York, by Sir CLements Marxuam, K.C.B. 8vo. 5s, net. 


Memoir of Sir John Burdon Sanderson. By the late Lady 
Burpon Sanperson. Edited by J. S. and E.S. Harpane. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Constitutions of the Empire 


Lord Durham’s Report. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. [In the press. 


Federations and Unions within the British Empire. By H.E. Ecrrton. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Responsible Government in the Dominions, ByA.B. Kerra. 
3 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


The Union of South Africa. By the Hon. R. H. Branp (1909). 
Svo. 6s. net. 


Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fisuer. 8vo. 1s. net. 


The Government of India, being a Digest of the Statute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. P. 
Insert, K.C.S.I. Second edition, 1907, with a supplementary chapter (1910) 
on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (also separately, 1s. net). 11s. 6d. net. 


Second Chambers. By J. A. R. Marrtorr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


English Political Institutions. By J. A. R. Marriorr. Cr. 8vo. 
4s, 6d, 
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History and Geography of America 


and the British Dominions 


For other Geographical books, see page 59; for Legal and Constitutional 
works, see page 63. 


History of the New World called America. By E. J. Parye. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Part I. Aboriginal America. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. Bk. II, Part II. Aboriginal America (concluded). 


A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 
8vo. With eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Canadian War of 1812. By SirC. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 
With eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Sir C. P. 
Lucas, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 


Introduction. New edition by H. E. Ecerron. 1903. (Origin and 
growth of the Colonies.) 8 maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. 
With 13 maps. Second edition, revised by R. E. Srusns. 1906. 5s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve 
maps. Second edition, revised by C. Arcutey,I.S.0. 1905. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Revised to the 
end of 1899 by H. E. Ecerroy. With five maps. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geo- 


graphical. With eleven maps. 9s. 6d. Also PartI. Historical. 1898, 
6s. 6d. Part II. 1903. Geographical. 3s. 6d. 


Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 6s. Part II, by H. E. Ecrerron. 4s. 6d. 


Part III (Geographical) 4s. 6d., and Part IV, Newfoundland, by 
J. D. Rogers. 4s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. Australasia. By J.D. Rocers. 1907. With 22 maps. 
7s. 6d. Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part Il, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 


History of the Dominion of Canada. By W.P.Greswert. Crown8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same author. 
With ten maps. 1891. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same author. With maps. 
1892. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TheStudyofColonial History. Alectureby H.E. Ecrrvon. 8yo. 1s. n. 

Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies. 27 maps. 365s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. “8vo, 192s. net. 


Sierra Leone: a bibliography. By H.C. Luxacu. 8vo, with intro- 
ductory essay and maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fiser. 8vo. 1s. net. 
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India 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 1908. The 
entire work in 26 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The 4 vols. 
of ‘The Indian Empire’ separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 
7s. 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 
21 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back £5 5s. net. 


Vol. I. Descriptive. Vol. V-XXIV. Alphabetical Gazetteer. 
Vol. II. Historical. Vol. XXV. Index. 
Vol. III. Economic. Vol. XXVI. Atlas. 


Vol. 1V. Administrative. 
Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 
Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 
A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Josrra Hooker. 8vo. 1s. net. 
The Indian Army. A sketch of its History and Organization. 8vo. 1s. net. 


Rulers of India 


Edited by Sir W. W. Hunrer. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. net each. 
(There is also a special Indian Edition.) 


Babar. S. Lane-Poote. Amherst. Ayne T. Rircare and 
Albuquerque. H. Morse SrepHens. R. Evans. 
Akbar. Colonel Maueson. Bentinck. D.C. Bourerr. 
Aurangzib. S. Lane-Poote. Auckland. Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
Dupleix. Colonel Mattrson. Hardinge. Viscount Harprnce. 
Clive. Colonel Matzrson. Ranjit Singh. Sir L. Grirri. 
Hastings. Captain L. J. Trorrer. Dalhousie. Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Sindhia. H.G. Keene. Thomason. Sir R. Tempre. 
Cornwallis. W. S. Seron-Karr. Colvin. Sir A. Corviy. 
Haidar Ali and Tipd Sultdn. | Henry Lawrence. Lt.-Gen. J. J. 
L. B. Bowrine. M°Leop Innes. 
Wellesley. W. H. Hurron. Clyde and Strathnairn. Major- 
The Marquess of Hastings. Major Gen. Sir O. T. Burne. 
Ross-oF-BLaDENSBURG. Canning. Sir H. S. Cunnincuam. 
Elphinstone. J. S. Corroy. Lawrence. Sir C. Arrcuison. 
Munro. J. Brapsnaw. Mayo. Sir W. W. Hunter. 


Asoka. By V. A. Smire. Second edition, 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the Rulers of India 
by G. D. Oswert. Vol. I, The Mutiny and After; Vol. II, The Company’s 
overnors; Vol. III, The Governors-General; Vol. [V, The Princes of India. 
oes 8vo. 2s. net each. Also in two vols., 7s. 6d. net; separately, each 
s. net. 
Macaulay’s Clive and Warren Hastings, with introductions by 
V. A. Smiru, the former with notes by the same editor. 2s. each. 
A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir W. W. Huvten. 
Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Hurron. Eighty-ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 
The Oxford Student’s History of India. By Vv. A. Sma. 
Crown 8vo. Third Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
The Oxford India Reader. Authorized selections from the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. By W. Bett. Cr. Svo, illustrated. [Immediately. | 
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India (continued) 


The Government of India, being a digest of the Statute Law relating 
thereto; with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. Insert. Second edition, 1907, with a supplementary chapter (1910) 
on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (also separately, Is. net). 11s. 6d. net. 


The Karly History of India from 600 s.c. to the Muhammadan Con- 
quest, including the invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. Smrrn. 8vo. 
With maps, plans, and other illustrations. Second edition. 14s. net. 


The English Factories in India: By W.Fosrer. Med. 8vo. (Published 
under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 
5 Vols., 1618-21, 1622-3, 1624-9, 1630-33, 1634-36. 12s. 6d. net each. 
(The six previous volumes (Vol. II is out of print) of Letters received by 
the East India Company from its Servants in the East (1602-1617) may 
also be obtained, price 15s. each volume.) 


Court Minutes of the East India Company. By E. B. 
Sarnsspury. Introduction by W. Fosrer. Med. 8vo, 19s. 6d. net each. 
Three Vols., 1635-39, 1640-43, 1644-49. 

The Court Minutes previous to 1635 have been calendared in the Calendars 
of State Papers, East Indies, published by the Public Record Office. 


Wellesley’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to his 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 


Wellington’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 
India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. By Sir J. Srracney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. (See p. 50.) 
Economic Atlas. By J. G. Barruotomew. Introduction by L. W. Lypr. 
4to, with over 180 coloured maps. 3s. 6d. net. School edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. R. Beaztry. In three 


volumes. £2 15s. net. Vol. 1 (to a.p. 900). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(a.p. 900-1260). 15s. net. Vol. III. 20s. net. 


Regions of the W orld. Ed. H.J.Macxiwper. Med. 8vo. 7s.6d.n. per vol. 
Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2. By H. J. Macxrorr. 
Central Europe. By Jouy Parrscn. Nearer Kast. By 
D. G. Hocarra. North America. By I. Russexx. India. By 
Sir Tuomas Horpicn. The Far East. By ArcurpaLp Litre. 

Frontiers: Romanes Lecture (1907) by EarlCurzon or Kep.esron. 8vo. 2s.n. 

The Face of the Earth. By Epuarp Surss. (See p. 92.) 


Peaks and Pleasant Pastures. By Craup Scuusrer. 8vo, with 
5 maps. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Gores. With 
two maps. Crown 8vo. Fourth edition. 4s. 6d. 


Geography for Schools. By A. Hucnes. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Io 


The Oxford Geographies 


Edited by A. J. Hersertson. Crown 8vo. 
The Preliminary Geography. £a. 2, 72 maps, 1s.6d. 


The Junior Geography. Kd. 3, revised, 166 maps and diagrams, 9s. 
With Physiographical Introduction, 3s. With Questions (by F. M. Kirk), 
and Statistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Taylor), 2s. 6d. With both, 3s. 6d. 
Quests. and Stat. App. separately, ls. 

The Senior Geography. Ed. 3, 117 maps and diagrams, 2s. 6d. With 


Physiographical Introduction, 3s. 6d. With Questions (by F. M. Krrx), and 
Statistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Tayror), 3s. With both, 4s. Quests. and 
Stat. App. separately, 1s. 


Physiographical Introduction to Geography. 63 maps. 1s. 6d. 


The Clarendon Geography. ByF.D. Heaserrson. In 2vols. Vol. I: 
Principles, British Isles, and Kurope. In the press. Vol. II. In preparation. 


A. Geography of Ireland. By 0.3. R. Howanrn. 2s. 6d. 
Australia. Inits physiographic andeconomic aspects. ByT.G.Tayzor. 3s.6d. 


The Elementary Geographies. By F. D. Herserrson. I, Ed. 2: 
Physiography. Ils. II: In and About our Islands. 1s. III: Europe. 1s. 
IV: Asia. 1s.6d. VII: The British Isles. 1s. 9d. Others in preparation. 


Practical Geography. By J. F. Unsreap. 2s. 6d. 2 Parts, 1s.6d.each. 
The British Empire. By R. L. Tuomrson. [In the press. ] 


The Oxford Wall Maps 


Edited by A. J. Hersertson. Drawn by B. V. Darsisuire. 
Detailed Prospectuses on application to Mr. Frowde. 


British Isles: Physical Features ; do. with physical names; do. with 
routes ; Geology ; Rainfall. Five maps, 60 x 40, scale 1: 1,000,000. 


Continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, Australasia) : 
Physical Features ; do. with physical names ; do. with political names ; Rain- 
fall; Vegetation. Thirty maps, 60 x 40 (except Asia, 60 x 60), scale, Europe 
and Australasia, 1 : 5,000,000, others 1 : 7,500,000. 


World : Physical Features ; Structure ; Thermal Regions; Pressure and 
Winds ; Rainfall; Vegetation; Natural Regions; Political. Eight maps, 
40 x 60, scale 1 : 33,300,000. 

Price per map: Unmounted 7s. net; mounted on cloth to fold 8s. 6d. net ; 
on cloth and rollers (varnished or unvarnished) 10s. 6d. net, except Asia, 10s. 6d. 
net, 12s. 6d. net, 15s. net. : 

In Sets (prices net): British Isles, Europe, Africa, N. America, S. America, 
Australasia, each in five maps, 32s. 6d., 40s., 50s. Asia, 50s., 60s., 72s. 6d. 
World, the eight maps, 55s., 65s., 80s. Physical Features of the eight maps, 
with or without names, or with political names (the British Isles with routes), — 
57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Rainfall, the eight maps, 57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Vegetation, 
the seven maps, 50s., 60s., 75s. 


The Oxford Charts and Outline Maps. Prices: 1d. net each; 


9d. net for 12 of one kind, Is. 4d. net for 25 of one kind. 
iia 


Anthropology 


Transactions of the Third (1908) International Congress 
for the History of Religions. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


Anthropological Essays presented to Sir Epwarp Burnerr Tytor in 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 
Lieut.-Gen. A. Lane-Fox Prrr-Rivers; edited by J. L. Myres, with an 
Introduction by H. Batrour. 8vo, with 21 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


Anthropology and the Classics. Six lectures by A. Evays, 
A. Lane, G. G. A. Murray, F. B. JEevons, J. L. Myres, W. W. Fow er. 
Edited by R. R. Marerr. 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Folk-Memory. By Wa rer Jounson, 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By J. Rugs. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By J. Rugs. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Iceland and the Faroes. By N. AnnanpaLte. With an appendix 
on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marsuatt. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dubois’ Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Brav- 
cHamp. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. Coprineron. 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Melanesian Languages. ByR. H.Coprixcroy. 8vo. 18s.net. 


The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. C. Ho: tis. 
With introduction by Sir Cuartes Exror. 8vo. Illustrated. 14s. net. 


The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. C. Hox. 
With introduction by Sir Cuartes Error. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net 


The Suk, their Language and Folk-lore. By M.W. H. Bercs. 
With introduction by Sir Cuarres Exior. 8vo. Illustrated. 192s. 6d. net. 


The Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthropometrical study. 
By Artuur Tuomson and D, Ranpatt-MaclIver. Imperial 4to, with 6 collo- 
types, 6 lithographic charts, and many other illustrations. 42s. net. 


The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A craniological study.) 
By D. Ranpatt-Maclver. Portfolio. 10s, 6d. net. 


Bushman Paintings. Copied by M. H. Toncvs, and printed in colour. 
With a preface by H. Batrour. Ina box, £3 3s. net. 
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LAW 


Jurisprudence 


Bentham’s Fragment on Government. Edited by F. C. 
Monracur. 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 
James Bryce. 1901. Twovolumes. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. E. Hotranp. Eleventh 
edition. 1910, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
goer cence: By Sir W. Marky, K.C.I,E. Sixth edition revised, 1905, 
8vo. 19s. 6d. 


Roman Law 


Imperatoris [ustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Morte. Two 
volumes. 8vo. Vol. I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; Vol. II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Horranp. Second edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. Horraxp 
andC. L. SHapweEtt, 8vo. 14s. 

Also, sold in parts, in paper covers: Part I. Introductory Titles. 9s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. 1s. Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. Part IV. 
_ _Law of Obligations. No.1. 3s. 6d. No. 2 4s. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum [uris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor : 
with a translation and commentary by the late E. Poste. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. A. Wurrrucx, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greenrpcr. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sonm. Translated by J. C. 
Lepiie: with an introductory essay by E. Grureser. Third edition. 1907. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
GreEENIDGE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 

Legal Procedure in Cicero’s Time. By A. H. J. Greexmer. 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Six Roman Laws. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E. G. 
Harpy. 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property: being a commentary 
on the title of the Digest ‘Ad Legem Aquiliam’ (ix. 2), with an introduction 
to the study of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. By E. Grurser. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By J. B. Movie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Trichotomy in Roman Law. By H. Goupy. 8vo. 4s. net. 


The Principles of German Civil Law. By Eavesr J, Scuusren. 
1907. 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
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English Law 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir W. R. Anson. 


In two volumes. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Parliament. Fourth edition. 1909. Reissue revised, 1911. 
19s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. TheCrown. Third edition. Part I, 1907. 10s. 6d. net. Part II, 
1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 


4 peaton to Contract. By Sir W. R. Anson. Twelfth edition 1910, revised 
L. Gwyer. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 
By Sir K. E. Diezsy. Fifth edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Legislative Methods and Forms. _ By Sir. P. Inzerr, K.C.S.1. 
1901. 8vo. 16s. 

Modern Land Law. By E. Jeyxs. 8vo. 15s. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 
Potiockx and Sir R. S. Wricutr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Rateicn. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. 
By F. R. Y. Rancrirre and J. C. Mines. 8vo. 1904, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Law of Copyright (1912). ByG.S. Roserrsoy. [Immediately.] 


Law in Daily Life. By Rup. von Juerine. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goupy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Management of Private Affairs. By Josern Kine, F. T. R. 


Bicuam, M. L. Gwyer, Epwin Cannan, J. S. C. Briner, A. M. Larrer. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Constitutional Documents 


Select Charters and other Ilustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Srusss, 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 
illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Prormero. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Garpiner. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Harte. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


Fortescue’s Difference between an A bsolute and a Limited 


Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Piummer. 8vo, leather back, 12s. 6d. net. 
Villainage in England. By P. Vixocraporr. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Welsh Mediaeval Law: the Laws of Howel the Good. Text, 
translation, etc, by A. W. Wave Evans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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| International Law 
International Law. By Ww. E. Hat. Sixth edition by J. B. Avtar. 
1909. 8vo. £1 1s. net. 
Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British Crown. By W.E. Hatt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a collection 
of treaties and other publicacts. Ed. by T. E. Hortanp. 1885. 8vo. 19s. 6d. 
Studies in International Law. ByT.E.Hoxtaxp. 1898. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Laws of War on Land. By T.E.Hottann. 1908. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Gentilis Alberici de Iure Belli Libri Tres eaiait T. &. 
Hotianp. 1877. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 1s. 


The Law of Nations. By Sir T. Twiss. Part I. In time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. lds. 


Pacific Blockade. By A. E. Hocay. 1908. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Progress of International Law and Arbitration. By 
Sir H. Erte Ricuarps. 8vo. 1s. net. 


Colonial and Indian Law (see also p. 55) 


British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 
Sir H. Jenxyns, K.C.B., witha preface by Sir C. P. Inzerr. 1902. 8vo, lds. n. 


Cornewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 192s. net. 


An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 
the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Marxsy, K.C.I.E. 6s. net. 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By B. H. 
Bapen-Powe tt, C.I.E. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
Ho perness, C.S.I. (1907.) Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land. 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same. 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. £3 3s. 


Anglo-Indian Codes, by Wurrury Sroxes. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Substantive Law. £110s. Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 lds. 
1st supplement, 2s. 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. 6d. In one vol., 6s. 6d. 
The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by Sir W. Marxsy, K.C.LE. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde). 


Corps de Droit Ottoman: un Recueil des Codes, Lois, Réglements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d’Etudes sur 
le Droit Coutumier de Empire Ottoman. Par GroreE Younc. 1905. Seven 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, £4 14s. 6d. net; paper covers, £4 4s. net. Parts I (Vols. 
I-III) and II (Vols. IV-VII) can be obtained separately; price per part, 
in cloth, £2 17s. 6d. net, in paper covers, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
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Political Science and Economy 


For Bryce’s Studies and other books on general jurisprudence and political 
science, see p. 61. 


The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
Century Athens. By A. E. Zrmmern. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
By G. Unwin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1902. By J. Bryce. 8vo. Qs. net. 

Cornewall-Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 
of some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Rateren. Crown 8vo, paper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Adam Smith’s Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cannan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers, By J. A. R. Marniorr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

English Political Institutions. By J.A.R.Manrzorr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fiser. 8vo. 1s. net. 

Biological Analogies in History: the Romanes Lecture for 1910. 
By Tueopore RoosEvetr. 8vo. Qs. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy. By H. Cuxyyoname, C.B. 
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